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Above photograph shows graphically why the Win- 
chester Staynless Primer gives more complete ignition 
and sure fire. Note the size and sustained intensity of 
its flash compared with standard corrosive type primers. 
This Staynless Primer is used in all Winchester Lac- 
quered Leader, Speed-Loads, Repeater and Ranger 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY Shells—the most effective line of shotshells ever offered 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. to the sportsman. 
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ANNOUNCING 
A NEW 


BROWNING SALES POLICY ReeWi\nwan 


AT 
NEW 
REDUCED PRICES 


Effective with this announcement the Browning “12” 
and “16” will be sold direct-to-user at new low prices. We are 
doing this to lower the Browning price to the purchaser. In an- 
nouncing this policy we wish to emphasize that the Genuine 
Browning Automatic remains the same high grade arm as before. 
Actually we have made several refinements which have increased 
our cost of manufacture. There has been no cost cutting in design, 
in the selection of material, nor in the sacrifice of a single detail 
in the careful hand fitting of parts. An investigation among those 
who shoot the Browning gives ample proof of the outstanding 
quality of this famous gun. Today the genius of Browning is recog- 
nized throughout the entire world. Let us send you our new 36-page 
catalog which gives interesting data and facts about John M. Brown- 
ing, whom the Secretary of War called “The greatest gun wizard 
of the modern age.” It tells how John M. Browning harnessed the 
kick of the shotgun—what the shock absorber means to you— why 
the Browning is lighter than any similar model and why the Brown- 
ing “16” equals in convenience the “20” and does the work of the 
“12”.. Ask for Genuine Browning Automatic Catalog 501 

ST.LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
OGDEN, UTAH LIEGE, BELGIUM N 
i ll , SALES POLICY 
This book shows you why the 
Browning Automatic gets better results. 
THE COUPON BRINGS /T/ 


BM acct 


3 TO-YOU 


ARMS COMPANY 
Headquarters and General Offices: 
[ee Get This 36-Page 
DeLuxe Catalog 
3 
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BROWNING 
16-Gauge 
12-Gauge 


Ve 
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ma 4.Q75 
16-Gauge formerly $6550 


12-Gauge formerly $6] 00 
a 
The 


only 16-zauge Automati 


The Lightest 12-gauge 
1futomatic 


° 


We also announce that on and 
after January 10, 1931, our gen- 
eral offices and headquarters 
will be established in St. Louis, 
Mo. This new location assures 
rompt service on all Middle 
estern and Eastern orders. 









Offices at Ogden maintained for 
the a handling of all 
Western business. We will 
maintain national service 
through more than 250 Brown- 
ing service stations. 








OR ee On, 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 501 


You can send your 36-page book that tells about 
the famous Browning Automatic. 
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PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “’FLEW-GER”’ 


LEVEL 









Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Werte....°29" 


Have 
Earned 


Leadership 


¥ 


Features which others now 
recognize as desirable and 
necessary were built into 


Pflueger Level Wind Reels 


from the beginning » » » 


Materials which only years of time and 
experience have demonstrated most suit- 
able; workmanship of a character and 
precision found only in the finest mechan- 
ism, yet with strength and construction 
adequate for the satisfactory service for 
which they are designed. 

Where price only is considered, these 


elements which are essential and taken 
for granted by the prospective buyer, or eae Reel 


are more frequently lacking. A Bad Loch. . 8 10” 


Design Each Pflueger Level Wind Reel is of a distinc- 
tive and pleasing design—trouble-proof—and 
of a size which makes casting easy and comfortable. 
2 ‘ Consisting of a double 
Level Wind Mechanism thread rey which by 
special process is trued to a point of accuracy, and which 
when assembled in the bearings insures a perfection of 
operation unexcelled. A pawl or half-nut of highest* 
quality tooled steel travels in the double thread shaft— 
both parts heavily Diamolite coated—non-corrosive and 
highly resistant to wear. These parts and a driving pinion 
that calls for special consideration constitute an all im- 
portant construction. 





An extra long bearing of 


Line Guide Carriage Phosphor bronze coupled Pflueger AKRON Reel, Level Wind... . $ 5° 

with patented recessed plates insures long wear, steady 

travel at high speed and full wind of line. THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
: Tn the Sumenit end Akron AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, INC. 

Level Wind Housing this is one-piece design. uo "ta tenios «epee aes Akron, Ohio 


Pres. 
Assembled with the level winding mechanism it forms a 
separate unit—conveniently and quickly removed with- P F LU G E R 
out interfering with the use of the reel. See eco “twiank 
Ask the Sporting Goods Dealer in your city to show _ 


you these Reels. Besides those illustrated here, maawaue FISHING TACKLE 


he can also supply you with: Leaders Since I864 


The Raterprise Manufacturing Co., Dept. F-2, Akron, Ohio 
The Pflueger ‘‘Medalist” Reel for Trout and Salmon a Bape eas Se eee vaes 
fishing—Prices: $5.00to . . . . . -« $12.00 ig 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Pocket Catalog No. 149 
The Pflueger “Atlapac” Reel for salt water fishing, 
light, medium and heavy, $65.00, $85.00 and $100 
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In The Heart Of The 
Chesapeake Bay Country | he re) t 
e 
ih 


OAKLEY BEACH 
HOTEL 


Cambridge, Maryland 


Complete facilities for 






Best Fishing 
in Florida 


mbassador NAPLES HOTEL 


Naples-on-the-Gulf, Florida 
A Winter Summerland On Tamiami Trail 
The smart shops, the- GOLF with grass greens. Unsurpassed surf bathing 
beach. Yachting, swimming pool, tennis. Fishing . 
from 1000 foot pier, boat and in shoal water. In- 
land waterways. Concerts. Fresh vegetables. 100 











Duck Shooting Parties otres, art center, busi- Rooms, 100 Baths. Reasonable rates. 
| GEORGE KREAMER 
Hii | a ness, financialand pro- Summer: Wyandotte Hotel, Bellport, L. I. 











MICHIGAN fessional districts are THE BIENESTAR 


SPRING OF 1931 | 












































A New and Practically Unknown Field Open reached quickly and An American owned and managed hotel. 
to Sportsmen | " P 

? 4 | The winter home of ducks and geese. 
For outdoor men desiring an unusual holiday, who e | r 
are willing to ply a paddle with experienced guide conveniently from The A perfect climate, no frosts and the 

f am now booking clients for Michigan's last 
wilderness, the famed Tahquamenon River country | most wonderful salt water fishing in 
in the upper peninsula b ee | 

8-10 day canoe trips (longer if desired) to Ambassador. It is inthe North America 
Tahquamenon Falls beginning last of April, 1951 

No game season open but abundant opportunity _— 
to photograph deer, and other game. Latest equ'p S ° 1 € t GOLF TENNIS 
ment and highest references. Terms reasonable. ocia enter on one SWIMMING 
Reservations limited to parties of two, single in- | 
dividuals or parties of four | Rand 

Reservations must be in my hands not later of the world’s most | Write for booklet 
than March 5th. 1931 | 

Complete information on request. Write or wire. | HOTEL BIENESTAR 

| 
S. L. COURTNEY L is. Si 
‘ eee mo | os Mochis, Sinaloa, Mex. 

19361 Strathcona Detroit, Michigan | fa us thoroughfares. " : 








NEW YOr K Ducking Season .", 


PARK AVENUE 
AT Sist STREET 


ATLANTIC CITY- PALM BEACH - LOS ANGELES Night-sleepers each way 0. P. C. & Norfolk Ex. Wonder- 
ful Fishing Resort. Booklets. See former advs. this paper. 
Hotel WACHAPREAGUE, Wachapreague, E.S.V«. 


(Ocean side) 
































_— 
| . 
An Island 2 miles long containing Duck, Goose and Brant Shooting ’ Club, Inc. 
227 acres. In Chesapeake Bay. 2 On Sinepuxent Bay, Md. Hazard’s Island Rod & Gun Club, 
te ¥ esa pee ay, - From ten well baited points. Live decoys. Large, located on Chesapeake Bay on Tangier 
miles off shore of Accomac Co | comfortable club house, private rooms, electric lights. s d, E. S. Md., offers the best gunning 
. 3 : 4 Everything furnished except guns and ammunition. | ee ee See : Rates 
Fine gunning and fishing. $11,000. Rates $10.00 per day. for wild ducks, geese and brant. ‘ 
oO ‘ Sains a ‘ NORTH BEACH GUN CLUB $10.00 per day, including clubhouse, ex 
uy Dockis CS ether Phapentins D. Frank Parsons, Sec Phone 1803F31 perienced guides, live decoys, baited blinds, 
WHITELAW & WHITELAW : ‘ Pittsville, Maryland ’ etc. Make Reservations Now. 
Quinby (Eastern Shore) Virginia | 0. Ray Carver, Sec. Box 404, Salisbury, Md. 
—— 














'—POSITION WANTED) , 
Single Man, 32 years old, desires position on gentle- Ss P °o R T Ss M E N DUC K SHOOTING 























man’s shooting preserve or hunting club. Thorough There is no bett along the coast to be sure of s good bag of : 
knowledge of Southern hunting conditions, both water- all kinds of good eelery fed ducks and geese. We also have good Eagiish Hampton Lodge, Currituck Sound 
fowl and land birds, also animals. Experienced hand- pom vary meee Sg Sr ag ‘Pond. Creeks and Blinds. Reservations open in January for canvasback 
ler and trainer of practical hunting dogs as well as Modern set up battery if desired. Our Property is situated in the mid- d redhead shooting. We also supply all 
live stock breeding and farming. Can operate and dle of Currituck Sound. Good roads from Norfolk. Va.. or Snowden. and re a § . Me 
maintain autos and power boats. Employed at present, N. C. Food excellent. Beds good. Flectric Lights, Telegraph and kinds of duck food plants for propagation. 
but desires change. Highest references, as to character, ||| Lone, Distance, Phone in house, est ot sry ae pombe, Season, No- you desire information in regard to spring 
honesty and experience. Address, | | vember, December and January. eseave planting write tity, #. C 
WHITE'S GAME PR ELL A. GRIGGS, Waterlily, N. &- 
E. R. A., Box 500, Oakley, South Carolina Waterlily P. 0. Currituck Sound, N. C. RUSS . ae 
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30 An Hour for Your Spare Time! 


That figures about $60 to $75 a week, 
if you give all your spare time. Does it 
interest you? Then how about $5 an 
hour, figuring about $100 a week? 


Well, other Field & Stream readers 
have done just that; and if they can do 
it you can. 


In your city there are a great many 
men who are fond of hunting and fishing. 
Every one of them would get immense 


} Fishing Tackle 


by getting us the neces- 
sary subscriptions, which 
you can do easily. and 
quickly, 


Left: Famous South Bend 
split bamboo bait casting 
rod. High grade, genuine 
agate guides and_ top. 
Value $15. Free to you for 
only 12 subscriptions. 





Below: Famous Pflueger 
Superex automatic reel. 
Finest quality. Value $6. 
Yours free in return for 
only 5 subscriptions. 








Any rod, reel, line, lure, creel, waders, boots, or other 
article of fishing equipment, if made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser, can be obtained by you absolutely free of cost, 


profit and pleasure out of every issue 
of Field & Stream. 

You can call on from 12 to 15 such 
men in an evening—more on Sundays. 
You can get two out of every three to give 
you a subscription—8 to 10 subscriptions 
an evening. This is not an exaggeration. 
We have had many readers average 5 
subscriptions per hour. 


And in return for these subscriptions 





Above: A minnow bucket 

























we will give you any article or articles 
made by any concern that advertises in 
Field & Stream, absolutely free, the num- 
ber of subscriptions required being based 
on the retail value of the article. 

Here is your chance to get any article 
of hunting, fishing and camping equip- 
ment you want, without spending a penny. 
Look over the items below, selected at 
random just to show you: 


Left: Shakespeare “Criterion” 
Level winding Reel, No. 1960, with 
jeweled spool caps, chromium.- plat- 
ed level-wind mechanism. Value 
$5.50. Yours for 5 subscriptions. 


Left: 50 yds. Pflueger Plexus 
level (parallel) braided, water- 
proof, soft enameled Japanese 
line. Value $1.80. Yours for 2 
subscriptions, 


Below: Creek Chub Famous 

































— : Pikie Minnow, No. 700, weight 
_ fast hoops them, alive Javon length 454 im Value 
catch few fish; this $1.00. Yours for 1 subscription. 
bucket will add _ enor- 
mously to your pleasure. 
Value $4.25. Free for 4 
subscriptions, 
Any rifle, shotgun, pistol, OTHER ITEMS 
N @® or any article of hunting ’ bi 
* p d : As we have said, anything 
equipment, and any am made by any Fiel 
thunition, will be given Stream advertiser can be 
nat to you free in return for subscriptions, the pan 4 page eo 
5 a number required depending upon the retail set get gl la od 
WI tor Medel 66.36 cal, auto value of the article. At the cost of a few something you would be 
as matic rifle. Takedown. weeks’ work you can get yourself a complete —. gre aye? ee 
Value $32. Yours free for outfit for every kind of hunting, without cost. And probably a lot 
24 subscriptions. spending a penny. Why not do it? of things your young son 
or brother wants, that he 
can get as easily. For in- 
stance: 
nder- 
paper. 
Va. 
= Above: Iver Johnson Hammerless 
iC. Double Barrel Shotgun, Plain Ex- 
x tractor, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. Value 
F $29. Yours for 24 subscriptions. ° 
: Send this coupon NOW 
3 eee ee ee ee 
FIELD & STREAM | 
| 578 Madison Ave., New York. | 
Md. | Send me complete information about ob- | 
— | taining merchandise free, and also send 
— subscription order forms and sample | 
I copies. i 
| 
TRIE sacikecsckghrcsoviensiscostivmptineniptenscuescaibes | 
id | 
ick F . | Address 
all Above: Marble’s Safety Pocket Axe. Above: Spalding Skate and Shoe Combi- | 
If Weight 20 ounces. Length 11 inches. Solid nation. Silver Wing Tubular Hockey Skates | City PAE ery | 
ing Steel blade, 2%” x 4”. Handle is metal and Hockey Shoes with stiff toes and with- | s | 
and spring-hinged; guard is lined with lead out heels. All sizes for men and boys. | Pes $33 
and folds into handle. Value $3.25. Yours Value per pair $7.50. Yours for only 6 ae (= 
—_ for 3 subscriptions. subscriptions. a 
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one of the natives whispered. Then 
I made out the mighty iron-gray 
quarters, which faced us as he watch- 
ed the path for pursuit, and soon the 
flap of a great ear. It needed no 
imagination to realize what would 
have happened had we followed the 


path. As it was, the difficulty was 
to turn him without inducing him 
to charge at once. I knew that he 
would not wait to investigate the 
slightest noise, but would charge first 
and inquire afterward. Patience 
seemed the only solution. 


We recalled the boy on the path by 
signal, and in approaching us he 
solved the difficulty. A stick snap- 
ped under his foot. As though on a 
pivot the great bulk whirled to the 
sound. As his head swung round I 
sighted on the brain and fired. 








This is but an incident in a group of exciting adventures which resulted when W. S. Chadwick set his rifle in 
opposition to the witch doctors of Africa. You will enjoy every bit of these adventures and you will be interested 
in the story of the witch doctors’ influence. It is all in an article entitled 


“WIPING OUT THE WITCH DOCTOR” 


in the March issue of 


3 





In this issue you will find one of the greatest collections of fishing and hunting stories and articles you have 
ever read. And there is what we believe is one of the greatest dog stories Fiet>p & StreAmM has ever published. 
You will get a quarter's worth of enjoyment out of every single page of this issue; and if you are a dry fly fisher- 
man you'll get some dope you wouldn't take a hundred dollars for; from one of the most valuable articles of 
its kind that we have ever seen in any magazine 


Floating Flies 


In this remarkable article Victor A. Macomber tells completely the “how” of 
dry fly fishing. Completely and accurately every point of difference from wet 
fly fishing is taken up—what experience has shown to be best in clothing, rod, 
reel, line, leader and the fly itself. Then there are some mighty good ideas on 
casting the dry fly. If you have never cast a dry fly before you will want to start 
right out after reading this. If you are already acquainted you will be able to 
improve immensely your pleasure and results from dry fly fishing. 





Here are some of the others: 


Beside the Still Waters Old Merrimont Blue 
By Richard Warren Hatch. A practical article on trout fishing Clarke Venable has given us a story of hunting dogs, dog 
with a story and a touch of humor that will make you chuckle trials and outdoor drama that will carry you away as few 


stories will. It is a tale of sportsmanship that you will want 
to pass along to your boy to read and one that you will 
treasure in your memory. 


Beneath the Breakers 


in experienced sympathy as you enjoy every paragraph. 


Mometombo—Back of Beyond 


By Vernon E. Megee. Hunting in Central America with an 
aeroplane for a bus. And as for game! Read this story if 
you think the world is getting too civilized. 


By Paul William Gartner. A lot of fishermen are overlooking 
one of the finest sports when they pass up surf fishing. You'll 
surely be ready to try it out after reading this article that's 
full of action and fast moving sport. 





The March issue will be on sale February 10th 


Order your copy from your newsdealer now or send us your subscription 
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KODIAK GUIDES ASSN. 


Spring 1931 ALASKA HUNTING EXPEDITIONS all 1931 


14- 20- and 30-day hunting trips, at prices you can afford, 
for Kodiak grizzly, Kenai moose, white mountain sheep, 
mountain goat, caribou, great Alaska brown bear, black 
bear, polar bear and walrus. World’s greatest hunting 
and ‘fishing grounds. A superb wonderland of scenic splen- 
dor—a sportsman’s paradise. Twelve days after leaving 
your home in the East you can be hunting in remote 
wilderness regions of Alaska, inhabited by roving bands 
of big game animals, formerly inaccessible to the busy 
sportsman but now easily reached by modern means of 
speedy travel. We use airplanes, speed boats and horses 
to get you to the hunting grounds from port of landing. 
Thrilling days amid snow-capped mountains, glaciers, 
rushing rivers and waterfalls, hunting, canoeing, camping. 
Glorious hours of angling in swift water streams and lakes. 
: Nature in awe-inspiring splendor everywhere, without a 
scar of civilization. Hardships are unknown on our expeditions. Bring your wife along and let her hunt 
and fish right by your side. Our camp equipments are the best, complete to the smallest detail. Every- 
thing is arranged to assure you the greatest comfort that life in the wilds affords. We furnish every- 
thing except your personal effects and sleeping bag. For further particulars, prices and references 





Box F Kodiak, Alaska 





p—ALASKA=™ 


Bag A Big Brown Bear 


Bag a Big Brown Bear this Spring— 
the world’s largest flesh eaters, most 
prized of trophies. Make plans now! Such 
a trip to Alaska, and hunt is the treat 
of a lifetime. 

\lso Fall hunts for famed Kenai Moose, 
White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly, 
and Glacier Bear. Get a mixed bag! A respon- 
sible organization, with foremost guides of 
Alaska, having guided America’s leading sports- 
men. Folder available. Cable address AGTA, 
Expeditions to the Valley of Ten Thousand 

Smokes. 


ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 
Sixth Year in Operation 


Box F Anchorage, Alaska 















RAW FURS 
made into 

Fur Coats, Rugs 

Robes, etc. 


Jonas master craftsmen will convert your raw skins 
into stylish coats, wraps, chokers, robes, rugs, etc., 
at surprisingly low cost. We operate the largest 
fur tanning and dressing plant in the West. Write 
for our fur catalog—FREE. 


Uaster Taxidermists 


JONAS 





BROS. 
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ALASKA SUPER WONDERLAND 


A Sportsman's paradise for big Game hunting and 
Motion picture Camera, to secure The Big Brown, 
Grizzly, Glacier and various color of Black Bears. 
Moose, Sheep, Goat, Caribou, Black and Gray Timber 
Wolves, also upland Birds, and Fishing unsurpassed 
in variety. References from well known Sportsmen 
in the States. 


CON MILLER, Licensed Guide 
McCarthy 





Alaska 








SPRING BEAR HUNTS 


Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Lion in 
season. 

Limited number summer ranch 
guests; boating, fishing. 
BILL MARTZEL, Outfitter & Guide 


West Yellowstone, Montana 








CANADIAN SPORT & 


GAME CLUBS LTD. 
(Quebec) 


Applications for memberships in 
“Camp Valenti’, our new hunting 
and fishing unit, may now be sent to 
the Secretary. 

This new club, unquestionably one 
of the finest preserves in the entire 
Province of Quebec for MOOSE, 
DEER, BEAR and feathered game, is 
also unsurpassed for lake and stream 
TROUT fishing. 

Its membership totaling only ONE 
HUNDRED, will be composed ex- 
clusively of Gentlemen Sportsmen. 

“Camp Valenti” is situated just 


a few hours from Montreal, and is 
very accessible by motor. 


For further particulars address, 
J. STEPHEN MILLER, Sec-Treas. 


Canadian Sport & Game Clubs Ltd. 
Suite 609, 10 St. James St. West, Montreal, P.Q. 
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CANADIAN LANDS 
SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


« 
‘ 
: 
16 acres Summer home site . 
r. 
‘ 
4 
‘ 


$54 buys 

$65 buys 25 acres hunting and fishing 
$112 buys 2 acre island [camp 
$220 buys 45 acres % mile lake front 
$342 buys 161 acres sea and lake front 
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$1440 buys 1000 acres forest estate 


Our 14th annual list just issued in the form of, 
$a 20-page booklet destribes the above andg 
many other choice properties offered at tax, 
sale prices. The amount quoted is the fullg 
price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beau- 
¥tifully situated hunting and fishing campsg 
Ywhere there is real sport. Summer cottage, 
sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, 
PHighlands of Ontario and the New North 34 
also farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairieg 
@Provinces and British Columbia. Now is the time tog 
@invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Smal! 
@pmonthly payments if desired. Don’t delay, write to day 4 
efor free booklet with full explanation. 
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‘ 
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+ TAX SALESERVICE ; 


»Room 604, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada* 
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HUNTING & FISHING PROPERTY 


Situated in Province of Quebec. 130 miles north of 
Montreal. Trains and good roads. Consists of house 
of nine rooms, barns, outbuildings. Sugar bush; 94 
acres of land. 6 lakes in surrounding country full of 
red trout of size, one lake on property. Moose, bear, 
deer and ruffed grouse very numerous. Practically 
unhunted and unfished. Splendid as fishing and hunt- 
ing camp or club. Bargain $2,700 cash. Apply: 
M. McCARTHY 


E. 
$2,700 411 Clarke Ave., Westmount, P. Q. Can. 








OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 
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HUNT BIG GAME 


in B. C. next fall 


We outfit you completely from start to finish and guar- 
antee service. Excellent district for Grizzly, Caribou, 
Moose, Gaat, ete. Can handle few parties for spring 
Grizzlies in May. We are pioneer outfitters in our 
section (Cariboo Dist.), have good accommodation and 
equipment, and can give good references. 


E. S. KNIGHT, Ashcroft, B. C. 




















IN THE 
CANADIAN 
MANNER 


there is a warmth of 


welcome and gener- 
ous hospitality at 
the Log Chateau, 
Lucerne-in-Quebec, 
where the winter car- 
nival spirit is now 
high. Clear, bright 
days for the winter 
sports and warm, 
cheery evenings for 
relaxationareat their 
best in Lucerne-in- 


Quebec. 


The Log Chateau is a 
club hotel, maintain- 
ed primarily for mem- 
bers of the Seigniory 
Club. 


For reservations 
apply to the Mana- 
ger, Log Chateau, 
Lucerne-in-Quebec, 
Canada. 
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The Hound’s Koster 


Streann 


DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 





Son 


The story of a great bird dog that would chase rabbits 


OE BISHOP and I had been dis- 

cussing just how much the breeding 

of a dog counted. We both thought 

that while a pretty good, and some- 
times even an excellent, shooting dog 
could be produced from pedigreeless par- 
ents, the same was not true of field-trial 
dogs. The speed and style which the lat- 
ter must possess usually come only as the 
result of careful breeding. 

“But,” said Joe, “environment and early 
training certainly do count. That old de- 
bate, ‘Environment vs. Heredity,’ draws 
points for both sides. I’ve seen finely bred 
dogs ruined in their first season on game 
by poor handling and bad treatment, and 
on the other hand I’ve seen what 
we call cold-blooded dogs devel- 
oped into first-class bird dogs main- 
ly through skilful training. How- 
ever, when you get the right blood 
and the right handling together, 
then you’re apt to see a 
National Champion. I 
used to be on the side of 
the blood-will-tell fellows 
entirely, but ever since my 
experience with John the 
Ghost and Mary the 
Hound, I’ve had a great 
deal of respect for 
the value of environ- 
ment.” 

I asked Bishop to 
tell me about the two 
dogs. Though I knew 
John the Ghost, as 
do all the field-trial 
followers, I confessed complete ignorance 
of Mary the Hound. Joe is a great lover 
of dogs, and, being a professional handler, 
he gets a lot of fun out of what he terms 
the personal side of his charges. He hangs 
around his kennels a good part of the 
time and gives the dogs a lot of attention 
that isn’t required in his contracts with 
their owners. He is always telling me 
something interesting about his friends. 

In response to my request for this par- 


By F. 8. JENKINS 


Illustrated by HERMAN B. ROUNTREE 


ticular experience, Joe began: “I make it 
a practice to walk down to my kennels 
every night before I go to bed to see that 
everything is all right. The negro kennel 
boys feed and lock up the gates, but I 
always look things over too. 

“One moonlit night, as I went down, 
I noticed a dog slink away quickly as I 
approached. One of the darky’s dogs nos- 
ing around, I supposed. The next night 
when I went down, the same thing hap- 
pened, but I saw what the dog was after. 
It was licking the feed pans, which were 
lined up outside the kennels, for possible 
crumbs left from the evening feeding, 

“T felt sorry for the creature; so I 


She insisted on 

taking com- 

* plete charge of 
the puppy 















opened the feed-house door, got out a pan 
of feed, put it in the open in the mooniight 
and sat down quietly to watch. In a few 
minutes, back came the dog, a pitifully 
thin yellow hound, evidently suckling pup- 
pies. When she had finished eating, I spoke 
to her. She started to slip away, but when 
she saw that I meant her no harm she 
came to me. 

“Then it seemed to dawn on her that I 
had fixed that pan of food especially for 


her. She whined and pawed me over and 
in every way showed a gratitude which 
was touching to behold. She even tried 
to follow’ me to the house, but I made her 
go back. I went to bed fully resolved to 
look her owner up next day and give him 
a good lecture on the care of his dogs. 

“The next morning, when I went out 
on the porch, who should adorn my door- 
step but the hound. She had evidently de- 
serted her family and moved to my house. 
No amount of threats or whipping could 
move her. Mine was, no doubt, the first 
kindness that she had ever known, and, 
liking the sample, she was determined to 
get more. 

“In bright daylight she looked worse, 
if possible, than she had the night before. 
An ugly dirty yellow in color, her bexiy 
was thin beyond description, and she walk- 
ed in that gait peculiar to a negro’s hound. 
The body is arched like that of a Hal- 
lowe’en cat, the tail is tucked between 
the legs, and the motion is best described 
as a slinking walk, or perhaps a walking 
slink. I have nev- 
er seen any other 
animal achieve 
such a movement. 

“On Saturday 
afternoon it is a 
common. sight in 
the little Alabama 
town in which I 
live to see a ne- 
gro coming in to 
town riding a 
mule and follow- 
ed—always followed—by one or two 
hounds. The amazing thing about my 
hound was that after a year’s sojourn 
with me, on being sent back to her negro 
owner, she never again adopted the man- 
ners of her class. Many a Saturday after- 
noon after her return I have stood at my 
front gate and laughed as I watched her. 
Preceding her owner, she would prance 
along with head up, throwing her feet 
out in a most surprising, high-stepping 
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manner, while back of the negro, at the 


mule’s hind feet, slunk some other mem- 
ber of her family in true hound fashion. 
Until she died, about a year ago, from 
sucking a poisoned egg, she ‘kept her white 
folks’ airs,’ as her colored owner put it.” 

“What connection did she have with 
John the Ghost?” I here interrupted Joe 
to inquire. I am not like Bishop. Any dog 
interests him, but I confess a partiality 
to well-bred bird dogs, and I had grown 
tired of his hound history. 

“Well, it happened,” continued Joe, 
“that just at the time Mary became a 
self-appointed member of my family I had 
lost, that very week, a very valuable bitch 
—Champion Lady Ghost. She had left only 
one surviving heir, a little three-weeks- 
old puppy. He had some digestive trouble, 
and with his mother gone I knew that I 
stood a slim chance of raising him. None 
of Lady’s puppies were ever strong. Those 
that grew up and ran in the trials all died 
before they made a record. Most of them 
died while still puppies. She was a great 
dog, though, and I was very anxious to 
raise this last puppy. He was a beautiful 
little fellow, too. 


TALKED it over with Mary—and in- 

cidentally with her owner—” Joe went 
on, “and we struck a bargain. I was to give 
her the food and kindness which she seem- 
ed to crave, and in return she was to take 
over the nourishment of my little dog. 
After having been pulled on by nine 
hungry hounds, which her owner assured 
me were plenty old enough to wean, Mary 
found the care of one weak, gentle-man- 
nered little setter a soft snap. I can see 
her now, stretched out in the sunshine in 
utter contentment while John got his 
dinner. 

“She was not contented with just the 
role of ‘wet nurse,’ but insisted on tak- 
ing complete charge of the puppy. He 
slept with her in a big box on the back 
porch. She let him curl up close to her 
and kept him warm, but if he wriggled too 
much or misbehaved in any way she lost 
no time in chastising him. She whipped 
him with thoroughness and firmness, and 
frequently I had to take a hand and make 
her leave off the punishment. 
She evidently believed in ‘spare 
the fang, and spoil the puppy.’ 

“John grew up, however, un- 
der the care of his foster mother, 
and from her 
milk he must 
have derived 
some of the 
strength and 
hardiness of the 
hound race, for 
he never, after 
the first few 
weeks of his 
puppyhood, showed any signs 
of his inherited weakness. I 
was anxious to have him in 
good physical shape before I 
started training him. All of 
his deceased sisters and 
brothers had been pampered 
because they were known to 
be delicate. I used the oppo- 
site method with John, and 
it surely worked. I allowed him the free 
run of my preserve, and he never knew 
what it meant to be confined in a kennel 
until he was old enough to go to work. 

“As I have said, Mary raised him and 
made a good job of it—with one excen- 
tion. That exception almost ruined John’s 
career. 

“When the puppy was about nine 
months old, I decided to begin training 
him. I wanted him ready for the field 
trials the next season. Never will I forget 
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Field and Stream 


the first time I took him out officially. It 
was a beautiful February day, just cool 
enough for him to smell the birds good 
and warm enough for me to be comfort- 
able. I felt in the mood to watch a young 
dog work—and I certainly got a chance 
to see one in action. 

“I took John down to a birdy looking 
field and put him to working it. He didn’t 
get out very far, but it was easy to see 
that he was a born hunter. He was look- 
ing for game. He had been over the pre- 
serve with Mary, I knew, and no doubt 
had run across coveys of quail. 


RDINARILY I heartily condemn 

allowing a bird puppy to run loose 
where he can find game alone. He will get 
into all sorts of bad habits, and is much 
harder to break than a dog who has been 
kept up in a kennel. This case was dif- 
ferent, though. I had felt that what bad 
habits John might acquire would be more 
than offset by the muscles and strength 
that the exercise would give him. How- 
ever, I had reckoned without my host— 
and without Mary. 

“We went across a field and found a 
covey. John didn’t actually point, but he 
stopped and showed that he was the right 
breed. He had a pretty high-headed way 
of running, too, and carried a lively tail. 
He had more style than any young dog 
I'd hunted in a long time. I was taking it 
easy and congratulating myself on having 
at last a Lady Ghost puppy that was 
worthy of its dam when a thing happened 
which upset me a little. Note I say ‘a lit- 
tle.’ It was destined to upset me in a big 
way before I was through. 

“John was whipping along and had just 
crossed into some deep broom-sedge when 
a rabbit jumped up. Now I’ve seen lots of 
different breeds of dogs chase rabbits, but 
I had never before seen a bird dog do a 
‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ change into a 
rabbit hound before my very eyes. As soon 
as John spied that rabbit he dropped his 
style, his nose went to the ground, and 
he streaked out behind his quarry, ki-yiing 
at every step. Frankly, I was greatly 
amused. I immediately knew that this was 
Mary’s doing. 







If John jumped a rabbit, I shouted “Hey, Pete! Catch that 
dog and eat him up!” 


“When I had spoken to her negro own- 
er about keeping her for several months, 
he readily assented, saying, ‘You're wel- 
come to her, Mr. Joe. She ain’t no ’count 
nohow. Too lazy to run a rabbit after I 
jump him for her. 

“Evidently, with the beginning of food 
in abundance for the first time in her life, 
Mary had found new energy. And what 
was more natural than that she should 
turn to the call of her blood—rabbit run- 
ning? John had evidently been her apt 





pupil. I finished up the hunt with him, 
and he did fine, with the exception of the 
rabbits. Every time we jumped one, he 
forgot all about quail. From the speed 
with which he pursued them and the time 
he stayed out of sight, I really half sus- 
pected him of catching and eating a few, 
Every time he started off after one I hol- 
lered at him, and I scolded him good every 
time he canie back. I didn’t whip him the 
first day because I knew he didn’t know 
any better. I wanted him to get interested 
in quail and to realize what I wanted him 
to do before I got too stern. 

“He was smart, and it didn’t take him 
long to learn what I wanted, but our wants 
didn’t agree. Though a bird dog by nature, 
he was sure a hound dog by trade. He 
just naturally loved to run rabbits, and his 
battle cry was evidently pleasing to his 
own ears. 

“My amusement at his choice of sport 
changed to anger and finally to dismay, 
as I realized that after exhausting all the 
art at my command as a trainer of bird 
dogs I still had a very fine hound. Not that 
there was any fault to find with him as a 
bird dog. He took to the quail as whole- 
heartedly as he did to the rabbits. He was 
all I could desire as a bird dog. As a com- 
bination quail and rabbit dog, he might 
have been quite a success, but I had other 
plans for him. The only son—in fact, the 
only surviving issue of great Lady Ghost 
—couldn’t be allowed to forsake the field- 
trial game. Rabbit-chasing dogs, while 
not entirely unknown on the _field-trial 
course, are not classed as winners. To 
chase a rabbit is entirely unpardonable in 
the eyes of the judges. 


WAS stumped, but I had not given 

up. I know handlers who really be- 
lieve that if it’s in a dog they can get it 
out. I’m not that way. I realize that I 
don’t know it all, and when I fail to break 
a dog, if there’s anything to him, I'm not 
contented. I want the dog to have a 
chance. There may be some other handler 
who can do what I can’t. I felt that way 
about John; so I cast around for another 
handler instead of another dog. 

“At last I settled on Berry Thompson. 
He was one of the 
most experienced of 
field-trial handlers 
and had a string of 
winners to his credit. 
Also, I had heard it 
whispered about that 
he was good on 
tough cases—dogs 
that didn’t do so well 
with other handlers. 
I wrote him about 
John, and he told me 
to ship the dog to 
him immediately. 
He planned to train 
in Alabama until the 
birds began to nest, 
then go to Canada 
early in the fall. I 
was determined to 
let him have a fair 
trial with John. 

“Well, I shipped 
the dog to Thomp- 
son. Having already sent Mary home, I 
dismissed rabbit hounds from my mind 
and got busy with my regular training. 
I didn’t hear anything from Berry for 
two or three weeks. Then I got this 
note : 

“Dear Joe: 

John’s all right. Think he will soon 
be O. K. B. Thompson.’ 

“I hoped he wasn’t stalling. The next 
letter merely said: 
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“Dear Joe: 
Have John well broken. Shall I take 
him to Canada? B. Thompson.’ 


“T wrote Berry to take him to Canada, 
work him on prairie chickens and take 
over his campaigning in general. Any 
man who could stop that dog from chas- 
ing rabbits—if Berry had really stopped 
him—was entitled to what he might win 
over the circuit. 

“T didn’t hear anything more from 
Berry until John was placed in the 
Manitoba Chicken Trials. From then on, 
he won consistently, and sometimes sen- 
sationally. I decided that rabbits were 
scarce along the circuit courses, for I 
could never quite believe that such 
a rabid rabbit fiend would ever get 
over it entirely. 


“aT length the time came for the 
National Champion race at Grand 
Junction. John had qualified to enter, 
and Berry had written urging me to 
attend. I gathered from his letter that 
he fully expected John to be declared 
National Champion in his derby year ; 
s0, though skeptical, I decided to go. 
“When I arrived at 
Grand Junction, I found 
Berry already there. I 
didn’t get a chance to 
really talk to him because 
he had several entries and 
was busy attending to 
them. He seemed to feel 
that John was in fine 
shape to win; so, as I 
hated to bother him with 
questions, I let it go at 
that. 

“When John did go 
down, he ran fine, and it 
was easy to see that he'd 
get back in the second 
series—but we hadn’t so 
much as seen one rabbit. At the close of 
the first series, four dogs, including John, 
were recalled for the second series. From 
these four the National Champion would 
be declared. 

“By that time I was mighty excited. 
When the first two dogs were put down 
in the second series, they didn’t show up 
well, practically leaving the field to John 
and his brace mate, Ace High, a fine 
pointer. The first two dogs had run in 
the forenoon, and John and Ace High were 
put down immediately after luncheon. By 
the time they were cut loose, I was so 
nervous that I jumped every time a mem- 
ber of the gallery exclaimed. I fully ex- 
pected to see John ki-yiing behind a cot- 
tontail. 

“The first part of the second heat went 
off as smoothly as the first heat, however, 
and no rabbits came in sight. I had just 
begun to breathe easier toward’ the end 
of the heat. Both dogs were running good, 
but showing some signs of fatigue, when 
we came out over a hill and started down 
a birdy-looking slough. There was a big 
open field on one side. John went across 
to it, while the other dog picked the 
birdier-looking stretch. I felt weak. I'd 
seen John hunting fields before, and rab- 
bits have a habit of making beds in fields. 
The cold chills began to creep up and 
down my spine. I looked at Berry, and he 
appeared calm and unworried. I hoped 
he was as good a handler as he seemed to 
think he was. 

*“John made a straight cut across the 
field and got almost to the edge. Just as 
Thompson gave him the ‘on’ whistle and 
John started out faster, a great big rabbit 
Jumped up right in front of him. Before I 
could gasp, and before John could utter 


The Hound’s Foster Son 


one note of his foster moth- tite 


er’s battle cry, Berry had 
thundered, ‘Hey, Pete!’ . 
“John swerved, sped out { 
and across a ditch into 
the birdy country beyond, 
and pointed a covey right in 
front of Ace 
High’s nose. It \ 
was done so —~ 
quickly that I 


She always “kept her white 
folks’ airs” 


didn’t believe any one in the gallery sensed 
anything tense in the situation but me. 
“John sped on from that point, found 
two more coveys, and so greatly outranged 
and outhunted the pointer that he was 
easily proclaimed winner. Tie had acted 
like a dog possessed. He must have been 
getting tired, but the sight of that rabbit 
apparently seemed to wake him up and 
put his mind on his business in earnest. 
“The whole thing was too much for me. 
I couldn’t understand how Thompson had 
made the dog so afraid of him that one 
yell could do that much without hopelessly 
crushing him. And for the life of me, I 
couldn’t see why he called John ‘Pete.’ I 
puzzled over the thing as long as I could 
stand it, and then that night after Berry 
had gone to his room at the hotel I just 
went up and asked him straight out. 


< <WKNOW it’s not customary,’ I said, 

‘for one handler to ask another what 
method he uses to break dogs, but I’ve 
either got to break the precedent or spend 
the rest of my life trying to understand 
this afternoon’s heat. I prefer to break the 
precedent and come straight out and ask 
how you did it.’ 

“Berry Thompson is a mighty fine man 
and a good sportsman, and I knew he’d 
know that I wasn’t trying to steal his 
methods. As it turned out, I couldn’t have 
if I would. This is what he told me: 

“‘T’ve got a shepherd dog that I trained 
from a puppy to help me. He is my as- 
sistant trainer, and the only one I need. 
When I’m breaking young dogs, he helps 
keep them on the course, herding them 
in when they get off. If they’re inclined 
to stay under the horse’s feet, I tell him 
to put them out wide. He makes a big cast, 






and they usually follow. If they're reluc- 
tant and hang back, a good nip, properly 
directed, starts them on. He holds my 
horse’s reins when I’m down working a 
dog. He can do anything I ask him to do— 
he’s a wonder! If he were a bird dog, 
there’s no telling what he’d be worth. As 
it is, his value to me is inestimable. 

“When I got your dog, I took him out 
alone and he hunted fine until we jumped 
a rabbit. I don’t have to tell you how he 
acted. I got him up and took him home. 
The next day, and many days thereafter, 
I took Pete along every time I took John. 
Pete trotted right behind my horse while 
John hunted. If we found no rabbits, Pete 
didn’t work; but if John jumped a rabbit, 
I shouted, “Hey, Pete! Catch that dog and 
eat him up!” Pete would tear out after 
John, knock him down and whip him until 
I said stop. Then we'd go on about our 
hunting. 

“*T knew that a dog of John’s type would 
have to be severely beaten to stop 
him entirely from running rabbits. If 
I did it, he would be too afraid of me 
to hunt his best. If Pete did it, John would 
be scared of Pete instead of me. In other 
words, Pete had to shoulder the dirty 
work—and he loved it. Your dog was 
persistent, but Pete and I were his equals. 
After a while I left Pete at home when I 
took John out, but when the dog jumped 
a rabbit (and my preserve is alive with 
them) I always yelled, “Hey, Pete!” at 
the top of my lungs, and John was sure 
to have business in another direction. He 
wouldn’t even stop to see which way the 
cottontail went. 

“*So that’s my secret, Joe,’ finished 
Berry, ‘and you're welcoine to it. Though 
you may find a dozen Johns in the course 
of your life, you'll discover that the Petes 
are mighty hard to find.’” 
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And found that the big trout 


entirely approved my methods 


Pata Little English 
on My Line 








By REATA V. H. PEDERSEN 


a E’LL get some fishin’-—if your 
darned old steamer will ever 
dock,” I called to the boss. 
“We can catch a fast train to 

London and another to Devon, if your 

darned ol’—” 

The boss’ valet (yep, he’d acquired 


one) looked embarrassed because the lady 
of the manor would say “darned” in a very 
loud voice. But the lady didn’t care and 
went right on trying to make her voice 
carry to the rail of the promenade deck 
over which the boss hung at so dangerous 
an angle that the aforesaid valet was 
forced to hold his coat-tails. 
‘Bob Davis and his wife 
us,” I further offered in a 
enough to startle the Captain, 
above. 
“Will he go fishin’ ?” the boss yelled. 
“Will he go fish— Great guns!” I won- 
dered had my boss gone witless with all 


are visiting 
voice shrill 
one deck 


this journeying to and fro across the 
world. 
“Heavens!” I said to Madge. “Ted's 


gone crazy. He wants to know if Bob will 
go fishing.” 

“Men are that way,” soothed Madge. 
“Gun inventors and writers.” 

We finally got the boss through the cus- 
toms, but he and I were not to have the 
happiness of taking the renowned Bob to 


Dulverton. To console me for this we 
stopped in at a fishing-tackle emporium, 
where I was given unlimited credit for the 
fifteen minutes we had between trains. The 
boss will trust me for hours in a hat shop 
on Bond Street, but a limit is set on money 
and on time when I bend over a glass case 
containing dry flies. 

Never have I pointed so fast or talked 
so quickly. “Gimme six Ginger Quills. 
And do you have any bivisibles? Oh, 
looky! There are some dandy Quill Gor- 
dons, and gimme—and gimme—” My voice 
trailed off as the boss propelled me from 
the shop. En passant the clerk handed me 
a small box containing a few of the sand- 
color flies I had indicated with my last 
motion and a small bottle of dry-fly oil, 
the while his mouth hung open in admira- 
tion of a man able to treat a wife in such 
a manner. 

The train hurtled through the late sum- 
mer sunshine, and we arrived at our hotel 
on the Barle in time for dinner but too 
late to fish and eat. Needless to say, we 
were starved by breakfast time, but we 
had located some likely looking holes and 
had arranged for a guide. 

I protested the guide. A valet was 
enough on a fishing trip, and too much. 
Besides, we were stopping at an inn where 
dressing for dinner was necessary—and 


I'll never forget that fish. Every so often I fight it again 


dressing didn’t mean changing froth 
waders to camp moccasins, either. The 
whole doggone set-up was more than a 
woman from Texas, married to a two- 
gun man from the bad lands of Wyoming, 
should have had to wrestle with. 

“Look here,” I said to the boss. “Let's 
get back to cases. Remember, you had 
a real English fishing bout with Mr. 
Ingoldby last year when you-all sat on the 
bank waiting for the rise while teabaskets 
and whiskey and sodas were brought you 
in relays. Now you and I started this 
fishing business by setting out with a hunk 
of bread in one hip pocket and a can of 
worms in the other. Oh, I know you'd 
like to think that you were born high-brow 
with a Dry Fly for godfather and the 
presiding fairy handing you a creel instead 
of the proverbial silver spoon; but re- 
member—i knew you when—” 


said the boss. 
acting natural- 


HUT up and come on,” 
And seeing him 
like, I was content. 

Our guide climbed morosely into the car 
which was to take us as far down the river 
as the inn’s fishing rights extended. Most 
of the fishing was on one bank only, but 
there were so few fishermen and it was so 
late in the season that the other bank was 
not watched very closely. I couldn’t help 
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I Put a Little English on My Line 





As a stream, the Barle is very like the Willowemoc or other Catskill waters 


it if a rabid trout should come from under 
itand gobble up my poor little fly—could I? 

Now the description of Barle fishing, 
put out by the best Where’s Where in 
England, stated that its trout were small 
but plentiful, mostly three-quarters of a 
pound—very seldom a pound fish ‘could 
be taken. The best flies were named as 
Silver Grey, Willow Bud, Grouse, Badger 
and Fernweb. These sounded wet and 
meant nothing to the writer, who has 
fished the Gunnison, Ausable, Gros Ven- 
tre, Rogue, Nipigon, Willowemoc and 
Charlie Hayford’s Musconetcong with a 
bivisible, Gordon, Pale Evening, Iron Blue 
and much success. 

The guide was even more pessimistic 
than the book. He didn’t like my flies. Be- 
sides, it was gonna rain—it was thunder- 
ing, and the wind was wrong. Hearing 
him, I quite cheered up. He didn’t sound 
any different from the tobacco-chewing 
old-timers I'd fished with in America and 
Texas. 

Said I to the boss, “Hands across the 
sea and three rousing cheers! Alibis are 
the same the world over.” 

And he said, “Where you gonna start?” 

I came back wit’, “Below you, as usual, 
so I can hit the ones you miss.” 

However, as.one of the Devonshire 
cream cows disputed my right of way, I 
was forced to go back and make friends. 
I told him I’d learned about fishing from 
him and that was why was so good. 
Then the cow was passed safely. We 
translated our customary quarter on the 
first, dollar on the most, into their Eng- 
lish equivalents and got going. 


S a stream the Barle is very like the 
Willowemoc, and the country around 
looks as though you might meet Bob Ward 
or some other Catskill fisherman beyond 
the next bend. The thing about the other 
bank worried me at first, as all the good 
water seemed to be on that side. However, 
after getting several too small fish and 
freeing them with gentle, wet hand so that 
they headed across the stream, I thought 
things might be considered evened enough 


for me to take at least one good one from 
the pool opposite—so I did. 

Working on upstream after my bit of 
silver, I found that Ted had two nice ones. 
We compared time, and as he had the 
edge on me I promised to pay—later. I 
have an endearing trick of paying up with 
the pennies the boss saves in the blue jar 
near his shaving mirror (hitherto uncon- 
fessed ). 


T HAD now begun to rain with deter- 

mination, and there were several sharp 
peals of thunder. I looked round for the 
guide, anxious to prove to him that trout 
will bite under such conditions. The boss 
had sent him to the car to get the rain 
coats we had forgotten, but he came back 
in time to see me land a nice one without 
the aid of a net and expressed himself as 
well pleased with the,way the boss and I 
could fish. I liked him after that and asked 
him to get in the river and fish too. It 
seemed that was infra dig, or something 
equally terrible—but I still think he could 
only talk fishing. He and the boss talked 
it quite a lot, but we wanted something to 
cook at noon; so I went on catching them. 

That first day was a dandy one for me. 
But the next one! I didn’t get a fish, while 
the boss got five very nice ones. So that 
night I started to sort over my flies and 
lend an ear to the boss’ contention that it’s 
the presentation and not the fly. 

The third day I got a few fish about 
ten o'clock. Took them from little sunny 
runs near the bank that did not look to 
contain water enough to cover the back of 
a fish. But they were big fish. Better than 
a pound they weighed, There was an ad- 
miring group around them that night, and 
for the first time I was glad to dress for 
dinner, it being grand and glorious to look 
like a good fisherman and handsome at 
the same time. 

The fourth day we fished hard until 
two o’clock and had nothing. At that hour 
I came upon the boss, seated on the bank, 
comfortably against a tree. He was study- 
ing the situation, with his hat over his 
eyes and snoring. I can’t stop fishing long 


enough to make a study that-a-way, but I 
sat down to change my fly. 

Suddenly I thought of the little colorless 
ones and the bottle of dry-fly oil. My 
choice of these was a cocky-looking one 
tied well toward the eye end with just a 
ruff of sand-colored hackles and a tightly 
twisted silk body of a slightly lighter 
shade. Five long, upright reddish tail 
feathers were tied directly above the hook. 

This fly I anointed with the oil, taking 
off the excess with my amadou. And now, 
under my very hands, a miracle took place. 
Where there had been a colorless, dead, 
imitation insect there now appeared to be 
a living fly whose skeleton I could see 
through a mass of color which seemed to 
give off light. I now believe this fly to 
have been a blue-winged olive spinner. It 
was one of the group of flies tied under 
the direction of Mr. J. W. Dunne—a 
pioneer in the art of tying a fly that looks 
good from the point of view of the fish. 
The bodies are made of artificial silk, and 
the directions for tying them can be had 
from sporting goods shops in England and 
America or from his own book. 





UT however made, whatever its name, 

it was the one fly I fished, for six con- 
secutive hours. I fished it in bright sun- 
shine; I fished it in the rain. I fished it 
once, twice, thrice to the same fish, prick- 
ing him each time. It was bad fishing, but 
it was good experimentation. And he came 
the fourth time, when, at my request, the 
boss offered him the same fly and he was 
finally landed. He weighed 2%4 pounds. 

I had waked the boss with my blood- 
curdling yells and high, excited words 
when I hooked my first big trout. The fish 
was a good fighter, and we moved around 
a lot. I can’t stand still and land a big 
fish with ease and calmness. So 
whooped and yelled and begged, franti- 
cally, that some one would take a picture 
of the row. Ted, who was as excited as 
I, ordered his valet to perform the job, 
and the fight went on. I fight it again in 
memory every so often—I’ll never forget 
that fish. I could (Continued on page 59) 
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EDITORIAL 


Murder! 


in eight minutes! Think of it—450 mallards! 
This is but one of the number of stories that 
have recently come out of Arkansas. My informant 
in the case above is a man of unimpeachable charac- 
ter. He told me that between thirty and forty employees 
of the Arkansas State Highway Commission went 
duck hunting in the preserve—mark the word—of one 
George Wilcox and that eight minutes after they had 
taken their stations they had killed a limit of fifteen 
wild ducks for each man shooting. It is doubtful if 
the most depraved game-hog would call such slaughter 
sport. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal published a story 
of Wilcox and his slaughter ground. “It is like herd- 
ing cattle into a chute with the axe-man awaiting them 
at the other end,” is how Herbert Caldwell, Sports 
Editor of the Memphis paper, described this so-called 
sport. “I was a member of a party of eight who killed 
127 mallards within’ less than twenty minutes’ actual 
shooting time,” said Mr. Caldwell. 

Wilcox owns a number of lakes near Stuttgart, 
Arkansas. He baits these heavily with grain. Two lakes 
he keeps as rest grounds where no shooting is per- 
mitted. On the others murder is committed. He charges 
$10 for the privilege of butchering fifteen ducks. 

It’s not duck shooting in the common sense of the 
word, for this man Wilcox tells his customers how, 
when and where they must do their shooting. Twice 
each day he lines up his customers at the end of 
a long slough. Then, going to the other end, he drives 
the mass of ducks over the guns. Usually a gunner 
secures his limit in one drive. But on rare occasions 
the birds are allowed to settle and are put over the 
guns for a second time. 

Another duck shooting friend whose name is well 
known to the sportsmen of this country recently visited 
this shambles to see for himself whether conditions 
were as bad as painted. He told me that the ducks 
passed over him so thick that it was impossible to see 
the sky beyond and that an ounce and one-eighth of 
shot hurled at this flight was bound to bring down 
eight or ten birds and probably more. 


Tse men kill their limits of mallard ducks 


UT the most remarkable thing concerning Mr. 

Wilcox and his duck-slaughtering organization is 
the fact that he claims to be a conservationist. Further- 
more, he will be glad to explain to you why he con- 
siders himself a benefactor of the waterfowl. One rest 
lake has an area of approximately 100 acres. At least 
50 of these acres are covered with a solid blanket of 
ducks. No shot is ever fired on this lake. Figure it out 
yourself. 

According to the article in the Memphis paper, two 
bankers from Chicago made a careful survey to find 
out just how many ducks were on the “rest lake.” 
Then they cut their estimate in half to be safe and 
found that they were looking at 4,000,000 wild ducks. 
There are approximately ninety shooting days in the 
season. If Wilcox kills 500 ducks a day, less than 
50,000 will be killed during the season. He con- 
tends that by giving sanctuary to the other 3,950,000 
and feeding them high-priced grain he is entitled to be 





classed as one of this country’s foremost duck saviors. 

There is this to be said about Mr. Wilcox. His gun- 
ners do not violate the law. When they kill fifteen, 
they quit. Wilcox sees to that. But Mr. Wilcox isn't 
the only man who has found out he can make money 
on waterfowl. There is another lake near Stuttgart 
known as Tindall’s Lake. Here, according to the story 
in the Memphis paper, a man is charged $10 a day 
to shoot and he can kill as long as his ammunition 
lasts. When he goes away, he carries his bag limit 
with him, while the carcasses of other birds left to 
rot on the water show evidence of his greed. It was 
estimated that 40,000 dead ducks covered the water 
of Tindall’s Lake at the close of the season last year. 
It is said that during the 1930 season the stench of 
decaying ducks around Tindall’s Lake was such a ter- 
rible thing that few men cared to shoot there. 

Commercialized duck shooting is not a new thing. 
Wild waterfowl have long suffered from exploitation 
by man. First it was the market hunter, who shot 
them ruthlessly and relentlessly for the cash he re- 
ceived for their carcasses. Then the sportsman awoke 
to the realization that as long as wild ducks and geese 
had a price on their heads they were doomed. After 
years of effort, state and Federal governments out- 
lawed the sale of game. 


HORTLY thereafter, as the sport of duck shoot- 
ing gained in popularity and the citizens of this 
country had more leisure time for sport, a different 
type of market hunter began to appear. The man who 
owned a pond, lake or marsh quickly realized that he 
could make it a source of revenue. While he could 
not sell the dead game, he could sell the birds on the 
wing. This individual first appeared in the Illinois 
River bottom lands and in the duck areas of California. 
He has spread rapidly and without doubt must be con- 
trolled, for again our ducks have a price on their heads. 
The title to the wild waterfowl of this country is in 
the Federal Government, not in its sovereign right but 
held in trust for all the people therein. A duck, goose 
or other migratory game bird becomes the property of 
the individual only when it is legally reduced to pos- 
session. 

Our government is bound by treaty with Great Brit- 
ain to protect adequately all migratory birds. Such 
wholesale slaughter as that reported from Arkansas is 
unthinkable and must be stopped. A man who can 
concentrate 4,000,000 ducks on a small body of water, 
such as Mr. Wilcox has done, should be employed by 
the government and his brains put to work not to kill 
50,000 ducks a season, but to protect and care for the 
full 4,000,000. 

The fact that this man or that man may give sanctu- 
ary to great numbers of birds does not excuse whole- 
sale slaughter. If no laws are violated, new measures 
must be passed so that commercialized duck shooting 
can be regulated. 
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A young man faces thirty-two lions and tigers 


HERE may be, to many people, a 

more interest-compelling and nerve- 

gripping spectacle among the many 

acts which comprise the gorgeous 
panoply of the circus than the wild-animal 
acts; but to me all the rest of the “thr-r- 
rilling, dar-redevil, death-defying pre-e- 
zunta-a-ashuns” are merely mild enter- 
tainment supplied to pass the time pleas- 
antly until the lions and tigers are driven 
into the arena. 

All of us probably entertain a desire to 
hunt lions or tigers—possibly both. Most 
of us will never be able to do it. Since 
we cannot mount majestically into the 
howdah swaying on the back of a hunting 
elephant and peer through the lush grass 
for the slinking, striped killer, and al- 
though we cannot see a charging lion over 
the sights of our rifle, we can at least go 
to the circus and see the big cats there. 
It helps us to imagine more clearly the 
glorious sport we know we can never 
realize. We are distinctly thrilled, and 
even though the thrill is more or less 
vicarious it is nevertheless real. 

As a child I was fascinated by the cir- 
cus. What child is not? But then the 
fascination was for the whole; no part 
failed to receive its share of my juvenile 
adoration. As I grew older I came to 
realize that there was much trickery, much 
mild and often humorous deception em- 
braced by many of the things which I 
had found delight in. I was 
often disappointed, and I 
slowly became a bit cynical. 

The one source of sustained 
satisfaction has been the wild 
animal acts. They have not 
failed me. It is the one fea- 
ture of the entire show which 
has lived up to expectations. 
Childish impressions have 
been preserved and verified 
because they were not illu- 
sions but really facts. 

The snarl of the crouching 
tigers held at bay! The om- 
inous, rumbling roar of the 
baffled lions! The tantalizing 
tang of the pungent jungle 
odor! The vicious snap of 
the hissing whip! The flash 
and crack of the trainer’s 
pistol! His confidence, his 
dauntless courage! What can 
be more thrilling? What 
greater things can the circus 
offer? 

These trainers were demi- 
gods to me when I was a 
child. I was sure that they 
were extraordinary men who 
had been endowed in some 
peculiar manner with a power 
which had been denied or- 
dinary men. Now, in recent 
years, I have met a number 
of lion trainers—“cat men,” 
in the argot of the circus 
lot—and I know that they 
really are extraordinary men. 
They are unique in that they 
possess supreme courage 
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Working the J ungle Cats 


By PAUL BROWN 


coupled with magnificent self-confidence in 
their own ability to manage their animals. 

Clyde Beatty, who works more lions and 
tigers than any other animal trainer in 
America at the present time—for the enter- 
tainment of the patrons of the Hagenbeck 
Wallace circus—is an excellent example of 
the type of man in his hazardous profes- 
sion. He was intrigued by the big cats 
when still a school boy and ran away from 
college to join a small circus as a me- 
nagerie helper, just to be near them as 
much as possible. His father found him and 
sympathetically understood the boy’s de- 
sires, but asked him to return to col- 
lege until he had graduated. 


EATTY did as his father asked, and 

then promptly joined the same circus. 

A year later he was working in the arena 

with the lions! His present act is the 

fourth he has worked, and by far the 
largest. 

Twice a day he enters the great steel 
arena in the circus tent with thirty-two 
snarling jungle cats. There are eight lions, 
six lionesses, nine tigers and nine tigresses, 
all but a few of which have been cap- 
tured when full grown and are really 
tamed wild beasts—“tamed” being a rela- 
tive term, of course. 

It is not generally known that lions and 
tigers entertain a perpetual and undying 
hatred for each other which is far more 


Clyde Beatty with a pair of future performers 





twice each day 

















































intense than the animosity which exists 
between cats and dogs, but this is so, 
To fill an arena with a mixture of them is 
probably the most dangerous element of 
the act. With both sexes represented, the 
danger is greatly aggravated, yet this is 
rarely realized by the spectators. 

The actual working of the beasts, the 
driving of them to their places, the posing 
of them on their pedestals all seem like 
a well organized and smoothly operating 
program which the cats know and from 
which they do not deviate. To the specta- 
tors, the thrill seems to lie in their knowl- 
edge that any of the animals could destroy 
Beatty instantly if so disposed. 

As a matter of fact, the impression that 
the act is well regulated and precise is 
incorrect. It is never the same. Beatty can 
never tell when one of the great cats will 
decide to stalk him, nor which of them it 
will be. He must, in the wording of the 
general orders for sentries on post, “be 
constantly on the alert.” The penalty for 
a moment’s cessation is sure to be terrible. 

When he goes into the arena and darts 
through the milling, snarling beasts al- 
ready there, he is armed with a chair and 
a whip with which to control them, to- 
gether with a revolver loaded with blank 
cartridges. It is a most inadequate equip- 
ment, yet he compels obedience every 
afternoon and evening with the greatest 
success, defeating effort after effort by the 
cats to catch and maul him. 
That is, he does so nearly 
every afternoon and evening. 
On rare occasions he fails, 
just as all his predecessors 
have and as all his successors 
probably will. 

The chair, carried in his 
left hand, is intended to fend 
off a charging cat. If hard 
pressed by the feline fury, 
Beatty releases the chair ; and 
as it is such a hollow, futile 
sort of thing, the animal gen- 
erally loses its interest in it 
and does what it was ex- 
pected to do at first—largely 
because it has done that thing 
so many times before. The 
whip, carried in his right 
hand with the revolver, is 
a very real whip, a typical 
Australian bull-whip—but ut- 
terly useless as a defensive 
weapon. 


EATTY is a most per- 
sonable young fellow. It 

has not been so long since he 
left college, and he suffers 
no delusions about the whip. 
“You should see these cats 
fight each other when they 
are being released from their 
cages and sent into the chute 
leading into the arena!” he 
said. “Their claws are like 
knives, and they rake each 
other furiously, yet without 
any appreciable harm and no 
i evidence of lasting pain. Do 
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Beatty and Rajah, the tiger that almost got him twice 


you think they would care particularly 
for a whip? 

“I use the whip,” he continued, “to 
distract their attention, and rarely touch 
them with it. Even if I were to merely 
flick them, it would be something new; 
they probably wouldn't understand. Just 
the sharp crack of the lash beside them 
appears to be enough to take their minds 
off the wrong thing they were thinking 
about, and then I must start them think- 
ing about the right thing. Generally I 
can do it at once. When I can’t, which 
is oftener than it seems to the people 
outside the arena, I use the pistol. 

“Firing the gun to the side of their 
head when they charge is usually suf- 
ficient to stop them. When it isn’t, I keep 
them away with the chair and fire into 
their open mouths. The sting of the 
wad and the burn of the flame probably 
send them back under control. If they 
keep on coming, however, I have noth- 
ing left to do but to fire into their eyes. 
It sounds cruel, but it isn’t, for the net 
result is nothing more than sufficient pain 
and confusion to enable me to drive the 
cat away—and you must remember that 
every determined charge is a genuine 
case of a jungle beast stalking what has 
suddenly become its prey. 

“But aren’t your animals trained to 
appear ferocious with the intention of 
making the act seem more thrilling than 
it really is?” he was asked. “Isn’t part 
of the growling turmoil and snarling 
viciousness merely unconscious acting by 
the cats?” 

He meditated for a while before re- 
plying, evidently trying to be perfectly 


honest in his answer. “I shouldn’t say 
that,” he began slowly, “and yet I can’t 
deny it completely, either. One of the fea- 
tures of my act which always receives a 
tremendous burst of applause from the 
crowd is the apparent cowing of a big 
Nubian lion, after it has cornered and 
disarmed me, by the last resort of staring 
it into submission. The lion suddenly 
charges, striking viciously. To be perfectly 
frank, I assist in the disarming process by 
deliberately releasing the chair when it is 
struck. The whip and pistol are sent fly- 
ing from my grasp by another lunge. 


HAVE backed against the bars—can 
retreat from the roaring fury no 
farther. Then I stop the lion’s charge 
by suddenly taking a step toward him, 
leaning forward until my face is within 
a foot of his own, and staring him into 
submission. I have yet to see the time 
when his eyes have not been baleful, but 
Nero stops; his roars drop to snarls and 
finally cease entirely. He shakes his head 
in apparent baffled rage and discomfiture, 
slowly backs away and slinks to his 
pedestal.” 
“Thrilling! But isn’t it acting?” 
Beatty grinned most engagingly. “No! 
Consider the situation a minute. While I 
am doing that there are from six to fifteen 
other cats prowling around the arena at 
perfect liberty to do as they please. I 
wouldn’t dare take my attention from 
Nero, no matter what happened. Those 
cats could, and often do, pass behind me. 
The great danger lies in the fact that I 
never know when Nero is going to make 
his charge! It may be, in his leonine mind, 


a genuine charge when he starts it. I have 
never been sure. 

“Yet I should be,” he meditated. “This 
summer he disarmed me, as it was in- 
tended he should, when we were playing 
in Texarkana—but then he kept on com- 
ing! I was instantly knocked sprawling. 
Nero pounced on me, picked me up in his 
jaws and carried me completely around 
the arena three times while the crowd 
applauded, thinking it was part of the act. 
He finally dropped me in the middle of the 
steel cage and held me down with his 
paws while he snarled warningly at the 
other cats which came slinking from their 
pedestals to share in the unexpected feast. 

“Then a miracle happened! A lioness 
which had just been mated to Nero hap- 
pened to nuzzle him caressingly, and he 
suddenly lost all interest in me, strolling 
away with her. I managed to get out, 
but—” He shrugged and looked at his 
right arm, bare to the elbow. It had been 
chewed almost beyond recognition or fur- 
ther use. He admitted that his side was 
as badly disfigured, but dismissed the en- 
tire thing as an incident of his work. 

“So you see,” he added, “it is difficult 
to answer your question accurately. I 
never know what to anticipate. Often it is 
possible to: be extremely cautious when I 
know that a bad cat is certain to become 
suddenly crazy. They do sometimes, you 
know. There is a sort of feline epilepsy 
which really maddens them, and then they 
are far worse than if they were merely 
naturally ferocious. They start to stalk 
me when my back is turned, or else start 
to fight among themselves. It is always the 
tigers that go bad; and when the lions dis- 
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they all turn on 
and one less tiger 


cover the act is shot, 
their natural enemy 
leaves the ring. I have lost two already 
this season that way. % 

I tried to visualize Beatty among several 
dozen fighting, screaming jungle cats— 
one frail, almost academic young man driv- 
ing tons of spring-steel ferocity, beset with 
the blood lust, out of their primitive urge 


into a trained docility. It gave me a 
completely different impression of the 


work of an animal trainer. 


OWEVER,” he amended, “all dan- 

gerous situations don’t develop to 
the point of a desperate fight. There is one 
very uncertain—and consequently danger- 
ous—stunt which I use regularly. Cleo- 
patra, a perfectly magnificent Bengal ti- 
has a little act of her own. When 
I am driving the tigers on to their pedes- 
tals, | take her last. She belongs on a 
high mount at the very top of a pyramid 


gress, 


of cats, but I inv ariably find her crouched 
on a low block close to the wall of the 
arena. 

“When I start to work her, she gets 
sulky and violently refuses to move. The 
whip and pistol come into play, but my 


efforts to get her to move are useless. She 
gets nasty and strikes at me, frequently 
knocking the chair from my hand against 
the far wall of the arena so viciously that 
it is shattered. Then, by staring her down 
as I did Nero, I compel her to slink to 
the floor and crawl to me just as a badly 
whipped dog would! 

“Using my whip as a top, I play with 
her as a child would with a kitten. She 
rolls over and over, seemingly trying to 
catch the whip lash while she is on her 
back. It’s a beautifully planned thing, and 
it is always received well.” 

“Well, perhaps I am stupid, but I can’t 
see any especial danger,” I objected. 

“Neither do the spectators,” said Beatty, 
rather grimly. “This is it: when Cleopatra 
is reaching out so cunningly and playfully 
for the whip lash, she is really reaching 
for me! I must Stay close to her to control 
her—and I must not get so close that she 

‘an reach me. Twice she got me—once 
she ripped my puttee loose, and the other 


Field and Stream 


time she upset me completely. I never saw 
such a fast move in my life as she made 
to get off her back so she could pin me 
down before I got up. She would have done 
it, too, if it hadn't been for Nero. As 
sprang to my feet I was vaguely con- 
scious of a blurred streak shooting over 
me. The lion had leaped from his pedestal, 
knocked the tigress end over end, and was 
back on his pedestal before I was sure he 
had actually left it. Cleopatra was too 
surprised to do anything but crouch, ap- 
prehensive and defensive, in a bend of the 
bars. I drove her to her place, but that 
was a tense performance. Every cat in the 
ring knew that Nero had interfered with 
Cleo’s effort to get me. They were all 
waiting for the trouble to start. I simply 
didn’t dare let any of them stay quiet long 
enough to think about it. The act went 
fast, but it went well. The only untoward 
thing about it was that I had to send Nero 
from the arena first that night. Cleopatra 
wouldn’t move until I had, and I think 
she was wise.” 

“Nero didn’t do much more than even 
the score when he mauled you, did he?” 


I asked, in an attempt to be jocular. It 
failed dismally, for Beatty was very 
serious. 


“I have an idea that I have Nero to 
thank for a lot more than I know. He is 
unquestionably the boss of all the lions. He 
rarely has to prove it, but they know. 
Sometimes, with me, he is as tractable as 
a big dog and actually seems playful. 
However, I never get playful with him. 
Lions are apt to play so rough,” he added 
whimsically. “Then, I might be wrong 
about it, or even if I’m right he might 
change his mind suddenly. I really be- 
lieve he likes me with a genuine affection, 
and surely that is rare among the jungle 
cats. 


‘At the cats know me. You should see 
them when I walk through the me- 
nagerie before the big show starts. All along 
the line of cages you can see them stare 
at me over the heads of the crowd, ev ery 
one of them alert. None of them hates 
me, although they often do hate their train- 
ers. However, the absence of hate wouldn't 


prevent them from turning on me at any 
time. It must always be remembered that 
they are what they are.” 

“Suppose they did get out of control 
some day, what could you do? Do you 
carry a gun with real ammunition ?” 

He smiled engagingly. “Suppose your 
mother were a man. She’d be your, father, 
wouldn’t she?” he countered. “Why sup- 
pose anything~of the kind when we do 
everything that can possibly be done to pre- 
vent that very thing? Every precaution is 
taken. In the menagerie all the cages are 
placed end to end, and they have doors 
which make it possible for all of them to 
connect with each other. Each of these 
rolling cages has two compartments, and 
these can be closed in such a way that 
there will be a narrow runway in front of 
them. This makes it possible for the me- 
nagerie men to send the cats along into the 
chute from any cage they like, and we 
stagger them so that when they enter the 
arena there will be two lions, two tigers, 
two lions again and so on until they are 
all in. We keep them separated in the 
chute by portable partitions which we place 
where necessary to keep them apart. 


se HEN they enter the arena, they 

are permitted to come in pairs 
more or less regularly, so that I should 
have time to start them to their places 
before the next pair arrives.” 

“Should?” I interrupted. “Don’t you al- 
ways?” 

“Hardly ever,” he admitted, “for they 
never behave exactly the same. It is al- 
ways necessary for me to make an estimate 
of the cat’s mental condition when he 
plunges toward me from the end of the 
chute. It’s snap judgment, and it’s apt to 
be wrong. When it is, I have a loose cat 
to think about for a while, for there are 
always more coming and I cannot chase 
one rebellious animai and ignore the rest. 
Whether that cat is going to run prowl- 
ingly about until I can give it attention or 


suddenly stalk me I never know.” 
“Surely you can’t ignore it entirely!” 
“No, of course not, and here’s a little 


There are always three men out- 
(Continued on page 70) 


secret. 
side the arena, 


A gun loaded with blank cartridges, a whip and a chair are his only weapons of defense 























ucks and Concrete 


Long Island ducking waters. Yesterday, today—and tomorrow ? 


By TRACY HAMMOND LEWIS 


HEN William B. (Bat) Master- 

son was alive, I gained many a 

vicarious thrill from discussing 

with him the days when he hunted 
buffalo for a living—and even shot In- 
dians and Western bad men when the 
necessity arose. Bat was only in his sixties 
when these conversations took place, but 
to me he seemed a relic of another age. 
This was not because the years had touched 
him heavily, for they hadn’t, but because 
no one, or so it seemed to me, not well 
past a hundred could have had a shooting 
acquaintance with those memories of 
frontier life. 

But it won’t be long now before you and 
I and all those other enthusiasts who have 
loved the sme!l of salt air at dawn and the 
sound of whistling duck wings along the 
South Shore of Long Island will be in 
the same “I remember when” category 
that adds such decades to our age in the 
eyes of our audience. For now a slender 
ribbon of concrete begins to stretch, snake- 
like, along Great South Bay’s ocean front. 
It will wind along the edge of one of the 
most famous duck shooting grounds in the 
world. 

Soon the air will be enlivened—if you 
wish to call it such—by gay shouts of 
merry-makers. The home-like smell of 
gasoline will be ever present. On the 
beaches along the way you will see fat 
family groups, a multitude of flying papers, 
empty sardine cans, shriveled banana skins 
and a number of other tangible evidences 
that New York's vast public is enjoying 
itself. 

Well, it had to come, I suppose. The 
human animal doesn’t seem to care what 
he does to nature as long as he can make a 
few more dollars in the process. Nor does 
it seem to make such a difference to him 
if, in “developing” real estate, he removes 
every feature that would make it attrac- 
tive to a person in his right mind. In the 
present case you may rest assured that 
you can kiss good-by the duck shooting 
that has built so many pleasant memories 
for millions of sportsmen in the past. For 
the unfortunate truth is that ducks and 
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concrete won't mix. The birds won't dry 
up and die, perhaps; but they'll take one 
look at that long expanse of concrete and 
keep agoing to Chesapeake, Back Bay, 
Currituck or other points farther south. 

The surprising part is that this hasn’t 
come before. It has always seemed as 
incongruous as it has been delightful 
that in the very backyard of a city of 
six million people such a wealth of game 
has existed. Almost within sight of the 
gleaming silver needle on top of the 
Chrysler Building are wild, brown 
stretches of sedge grass where one can 
enjoy comparative solitude, where geese 
can feed and not feel self-conscious, where 
occasionally a faint mew, heard in the 
skies, betrays the ghost-like presence of a 
flock of swans, where the fife-like call of 
yellow-legs sounds in keeping, where, as a 
matter of fact, you might expect to find 
anything—except concrete. 

Yep, it was a great old place while it 
lasted. And those of us who were fortunate 
enough to enjoy it will be classed in a 
few years with the buffalo-hunters, those 
who remember when passenger pigeons 
used to darken the skies, or addicts to a 
mustache cup. 


UT there’s one thing that even concrete 

can’t take away. When, a few years 
from now, I go rolling along the concrete, 
with one eye on the road to avoid being run 
into by Sunday speeders, and the other 
on the bay, there are a lot of familiar 
places that will bring back pleasant recol- 
lections of days in the fall. 

Bellport! How well I remember a cold 
windy day in October several years ago! 
A young man and his bride on their honey- 
moon. Odd bird, that young fellow. He 
could think, at the time, of no better way 
to entertain his young helpmate than to 
take her out duck hunting. Of course, she 
would like it! What wife wouldn't be glad 
to shiver in a duck blind all day if the 
privilege of watching her beloved kill 
ducks was to be hers? 

He was a little worried at first, to be 
sure, for fear she would be disappointed by 





a lack of birds. But when they stepped 
out together in the early dawn to meet the 
guide, he began to feel more hopeful. A 
cold, biting wind—half a gale was blowing. 
The dark bay was whipped into phosphor- 
ous whitecaps. 

“This ought to stir ’em up a bit,” the 
guide offered cheerfully when they found 
him at the dock. 

The wife agreed that no duck could sit 
still long, on a day like this one promised 
to be, without freezing to death. 


ET us skip swiftly and mercifully over 
the day that followed. How the wind 
slapped the waves up against those slight 
ducking boats, swirling a chill spray that 
somehow or other managed to find open- 
ings through which to trickle to the skin! 
The wife’s idea of a pretty ducking cos- 
tume looked much like a sheep dog, fresh 
from its bath, by the time they had reached 
the little island where the two had planned 
to rig out. 

Behind them, three hundred yards or 
sO away, was a party of three who sat up 
high in their blinds throughout the day 
in order that their view of the birds 
and bay might not be obstructed. Yes, they 
could see everything that flew up the bay, 
and everything that flew up the bay could 
see them. And they had a duck call—a 
loud, penetrating duck call that one might 
be pardoned for mistaking for a fog-horn. 
And whenever a feather stirred, the call 
blared forth. 

It was rather surprising, as the young 
man now recalls it, that he was able to bag 
as many ducks as he did. Just another of 
those inexplicable happenings of a ducking 
day. But the ducks were stirring. Lord, 
how they were stirring! Even before the 
sun peeped forth from behind the distant 
dunes in the east, swerving triangles of 
ducks were scurrying in dotted silhouette 
against the sky, up and down the bay. 
What a sight it was, thought the young 
husband, for his wife to see those restless, 
shifting wedges of broadbill; those bigger, 
darker bunches of blackies that would 
tower suddenly, (Continued on page 59) 
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NoTHING But ELIEs 


Where giant steelheads may be taken from mountain water 


By IVAN CAMERON 


HERE is a place in California where trout are to be 
found in incredible numbers, where you can walk for 
miles along a river bed and count thousands of splendid 
steelheads, landlocked in clear, shallow pools. These 
are fine, hard, beautiful fish, colored like the true rainbow 
and possessing a world of fight and stamina. They are fish 
that have fought their way up the river during the winter 
and are now waiting to make their return to the sea. This is 
the end of their upw vard journey, and it is the end of the rain- 
bow—literally and figuratively—for the fisherman. 
3ut there are only two catches in all this—just two. After 
that you have your limit, and can no longer fish legally. This 
is the only thing which spoils the realization of the fisher- 
man’s dream: the trout are too 
big! California law specifies a 
limit of ten pounds and one fish. 
If you are a very, very good fish- 
erman, however, and if luck is 
with you, you might be able to 
get three catches out of it. There 
is only one alternative—catch 
them and let them go. 

Our discovery was made at the 
headwaters of the Middle Fork 
of the Eel River in Trinity Coun- 
ty, California. It was early in 
September, last year, and as I 
write we are planning a second 
trip to this remarkable, practi- 
cally unknown fishing paradise. 
Our first venture was undertaken 
primarily as a hunting trip. We 
hiked down to the river from our 
camp in the pine forest, equipped 
for dry-fly work and expecting 
to catch some small rainbows. 

We reached the river with some 
misgiving. Far down in Hell Hole 
Cajion, in the distance, ran a thin 
band of silver, but here the river 
seeped underground between a 
series of pools. We crept along 
the side of a rock and peered into 
an immense, oblong pool. Hun- 
dreds of radiant shapes were lazily 
circling about under the glare of 
the afternoon sun. I ask you to 
bear with me when I say there 
were more than five hundred trout 
in that one pool. When I ap- 


proximated that figure, I gave up, 
but I continued to stare unbe- 
lievingly, as though I was in 
the grip of some strange spell. 


3elow us those trout swam, un- 
mindful of our sudden appearance, 
yet we were in plain view. Eventually they stared me out. 
Imagine meeting the unflinching gaze of a piscatorial horde 
that averaged six to twenty pounds in weight! They resembled 
great, dark, ominous submarines cruising just below the surface 


of a placid sea. They were warlike, defiant, dangerous. They 
looked invincible! I clutched my rod apprehensively. What 


would happen if a twenty-pounder decided to pit his strength 
against my five-ounce rod and dry-fly leaders? 

I looked at the reflection of my companion’s face. John Nye, 
inveterate fly artist, who has whipped the best waters of this 
state, had lost his customary calm. Slowly, however, he awoke 
and spoke. “Well, let’s go look in the other pools.” 

Should I have needed any proof of his coolness under fire 
that would have been enough. We came, we saw—but wait! 
There was a long interval before we conquered. 

After the first startling discovery, we found that every pool 
was virtually packed with trout. In some of the pools they 
were pressed together like a Greek phalanx, presenting a 
formidable, almost solid front. I shuddered to picture what 
some one might do here with a stick of dynamite. 
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We played many of these fish to a standstill and 
then liberated them 


Back at the first pool, we went dubiously to the fray. Tying 
on one of my brightest flies—the big steelhead usually scorns 
somber patterns—I took position on the river bed and cast 
across. The fly dropped just above the school in water not 
more than three feet deep. Nothing happened. With an ache 
in my throat and trembling hands, I jerked the fly slowly over 
the surface. Still nothing happened. The trout merely grinned. 

I tried again and again. These trout were smart, or they 
were dumb, or they weren’t feeding, or they were too well 
fed, or I hadn’t cast the fly correctly. Which was it? 

Meanwhile I watched John, fishing a few yards above me. I 
saw one fish turn his nose amusedly upward at Mr. Nye’s pret- 
tily maneuvered fly, wag his tail and coast indifferently away. 

“Did you see that?” called 
John, “They'll rise to a fly. I 
know they’ll rise.” 

Now John is one of those dyed- 
in-the-wool fly men—dry fly 
that. As you know, these fellows 
are sticklers for technique and 
ethics. They’re lonely, glum, ob- 
stinate devils when the fish refuse 
to rise, and it is rather pitiful to 
see them plodding up and down 
stream under adverse conditions. 
I’m nearly as bad, but it is easier 
to break down my morale. I'll try 
anything to get fish, provided it 
is sport and not murder. I'll even 
sit on a rock and bait fish, al- 
though such a practice has always 
impressed me as slow and rather 
stupid. 


HAD tried everything in my 

fly book, including some es- 
pecially prized home-made con- 
coctions which had proved deadly 
(pardon the vanity) on previous 
occasions. I had tried fishing the 
flies wet, with a split shot attached 
to the line and jerking it by ona 
level with their vision. I had 
churned the pool with brass and 
silver ‘spinners, and I was a ner- 
vous wreck from sheer frustration. 
Suddenly I got an idea. I would 
stoop to the lowly salmon eae. 
There was a bottle, unopened, i 
my creel. I took it out guiltily, 
placed a sizable chunk on my 
largest hook—a No. 10—and cast 
it out prayerfully. 

I heard John say: “What we 
need is some No. 8 Scarlet Ibises, 
or some large-size salmon flies. 
Our flies aren't colorful enough. We haven't anything with 
enough red in it. Next time I’ll know what to bring. I'll take 
one of those big fellows with a fly if it’s the last thing—” 

A terrific commotion in the pool arrested him. He turned 
toward me in surprise, and I had time to shoot him one tri- 
umphant glance before my rod began to cut the air like a 
buggy whip. I had watched the bait sink slowly to the bottom, 
and intently, scarcely breathing, I had watched several phantom 
shapes nose curiously toward it. One—a huge greenish crea- 
ture—had complacently opened its great jaws, and the baited 
hook had been sucked inward. This was the game, then. In 
that instant I had struck, and brother steelhead, feeling the 
barb, shot skyward. 

Clearing the water by at least two feet, he hung, shaking 
and gleaming in the sunshine; then down he came with a 
resounding smack. No sooner had he fallen back than he again 
flung himself into the air. He rushed madly around the pool, 
dashing here and there, breaking water half a dozen times and 
taking out seventy-five feet of line. He could go no farther 
without running ashore on the opposite bank. 
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I now saw that our only hope of landing these fish on such 
light tackle was the smallness of the pools. On reaching the 
opposite side he would double suddenly and come rushing 
toward me. Fortunately I was using an automatic reel which 
took up this slack, but it restrained him not at all on his 
outward rushes. At such times I kept the tip of my rod as high 
as I dared and let him rip. 

Of all the game fish in my experience, I believe the steel- 
head to be the fiercest, most valiant fighter. These power- 
ful, sea- going rainbows are brimming with dash and fire from 
their sojourn in the ocean, and there is no beating them for 
grit and verve if you can get them when they first come up 
the streams to spawn. They have all the punch and grit of 
fresh-run fish in this mountain water. Their fight is exciting 
and spectacular because they leap so frequently. In fact, I 
know of no fresh-water fish that will take to the blue so often. 


UT of that Eel River treasure-trove I gradually worked 

the steelhead. In the excitement of conflict I imagined he 
was one of the biggest trout of the season, and I was terrified 
lest the small hook tear from his mouth. I forgot that hundreds 
of other steelheads, surpassing him in size, were now milling 
wildly around in the pool. In twenty minutes I fought him into 
shallower water, close enough for John to reach under his 
gills and drag him ashore. 

I stared down at him as he lay shimmering on the rocks. 
What a fine strapping warrior, what a radiant specimen! He 
seemed to have personality, character; to be totally different 
from all other fish. 

“He'll weigh about eight pounds,” said John, removing the 
hook. 

“Only eight?” I asked disappointedly. 

“Say—” John held up the hook accusingly. 

“Why not?” I defended. “This isn’t what any one could call 
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A beautiful steclhead that John heoe 


bait fishing. The water is crystal clear—we can see every move 
of the fish—the hook is small, and we're using tapered leaders ; 
so it’s sport—just as much sport as dry or wet flies.” 

I witnessed John’s complete moral collapse that day. He 
went for the bait too. It had hardly struck bottom when a 
three-foot trout disengaged himself leisurely from the swirling 
mass of fish and gulped it down. John set the hook and, grin- 
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ae 
The two giant rainbows that I decided to keep 


ning sheepishly, let him fly. Up and down the pool dashed the 
prey, leaping gloriously, scuttling over the surface on his side, 
diving and plunging and twisting. Once he got stubborn and 
went “down to the bottom to sulk. John tapped on his rod, and 
the steelhead came to the surface like a torpedo and went 
heavenward in a shower of spray. 

John played him surely, deftly, taking his time and leading 
him to the shore only when the fish was exhausted. Soon 
enough, ten pounds of marvelous fighting flesh lay gasping on 
the rocks. We looked at each other triumphantly. 

“This is fishing!” John said calmly. Then he had to go and 
remind me that we were allowed only one more fish. “It's 
fishing, all right, but the fish are too big.” 

“Nevertheless, I’m going for a big one,” I insisted. 

I had visions, you see, of hooking into one of the twenty- 
pounders. So far our tackle had held up excellently, and I 
believed we could bring in the larger fish. We began a contest 
to see who could land one of these—a contest because the six-, 
eight- and ten-pounders were quicker in approaching the bait. 
Though milling around, they would approach without hesita- 
tion as it sank downward and take it in with a prolonged yawn. 


_ POUNDER drifted up to my bait, and I jerked it 
away, recasting before one of the giants. But they 
wouldn't let the big fellow have it. I jerked away just in time 
and tried again. John was having the same difficulty. Do I 
sound blasé when I say that we were annoyed? But we wanted 
to snag one of those submarines—just to see what would 
happen. 

No luck that day. We caught a dozen fish, playing them and 
turning them loose. Two six-pounders that had taken the hooks 
unusually deep were kept to fill out our limits. Struggling 
three miles uphill to our camp, we consoled ourselves with the 
thought that this was but the first day of a two weeks’ trip. 

The following day, Tom Wilson and James Nye, two other 
members of our party, accompanied us enthusiastically to the 
river. They were not disappointed. We completed limits with 
two fish each, John landing an eight- and a twelve- pounder, 
while my second one weighed fourteen pounds. 

From then on a curious change occurred in our attitude toward 
this fishing. We were catching more fish than we could eat, 
and we could not salt and smoke more (Continued on page 82) 
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We were hunting deer, but we found jack-snipe—and in the woods 











inelands 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


F I were to see a picture showing that 

old slaveholder and secessionist, Abe 

Lincoln, gallantly leading the armies 

of the Confederacy against that arch- 
traitor, the haughty cavalier, U. S. Grant, 
I certainly should not be more amazed 
than I was when, craftily edging my way 
to a deer-stand through the dewy broom- 
grass and little gallberries on the damp 
edges of Montgomery Branch, I suddenly 
flushed a regular flock of Wilson’s snipe, 
not fewer than thirty in number. A few 
steps farther on, more got up in their 
frantic, enigmatic way. My gun was loaded 
with buckshot. 

“Steve,” I said to the negro with me, 
“what do you make of all these snipe out 
here in the pine lands? They belong on 
the delta.” 

“God A’mighty in heben knows,” was 
Steve’s elaborate disclaimer that he held 
the solution of the mystery. “An’ if we 
ax dem why dey is here,” he continued 
speculatively, “dey ain’t gwine say a thing 
but ‘Snipe! Snipe!’ Make you don’t shoot 
some, Cap’n?” 

“Does a snipe weigh two hundred 
pounds?” I retorted in a scornful whisper. 
“Does he carry horns? Is his haunch big 
enough to fill up that cavern that you call 
your belly? Talk sense, Steve.” 

‘But if it happen so we ain't tumble 
no buck,” the good negro persisted, “we 
ought to come back here. You would have 
big fun.” 

The buck we were after was there, all 
right; but you know the definite difference 
between locating one and tumbling him. 
He slipped out of the wrong end of the 
drive, and we were left lamenting, as 
the poem says. 

“Steve,” 
said, “you've 
got snipe on 
your brain.” 

“Yes, sah, * 
he admitted 
guiltily. “I al- 
ways did like 
tohear ‘Snipe!’ 
Bam-or! 


‘Snipe!’ Bam- 
or!” 
“All right,” 


I agreed as we 
walked togeth- 
er toward the 
place where we 
had flushed the 
birds. “You 
stay here while 
I go up to the car and get the right am- 
munition.” 

Steve was good at staying. He subsided 
in the sunny broom-sedge while I went 
after some 8’s. On my return he was fast 
asleep. 

While I was on this expedition I kept 
wondering what in the world could have 
lured the snipe from their perfect home 
on the vast and lonely delta of the Santee, 
where they had all the marsh and mud 
and similar delights to satisfy a snipe’s 
heart, and to come to this comparatively 
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Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


dry stretch of wildwoods. I could only 
think that some one must have been bang- 
ing away at them on the delta; that per- 
haps the hawks were pretty bad there over 
the more open stretches, where I have 
seen even the lordly bald eagle strike at 
an English snipe; or that they had by 
chance discovered better food and better 
shelter in the pine woods. At any rate, 
here they would not have to compete for 
a living with wild ducks rooting up and 
shoveling up everything in sight. Ten 
thousand mallards foraging right consti- 
tute a vacuum-cleaner squad against which 
it is very hard to hold one’s economic own. 
At any rate, here were the snipe; and I 
believe that when an unusual chance pre- 
sents itself to a hunter, he should not stop 
to ask any questions but wade right in. 
As I had no dog with me except Steve, 
I knew that I’d just have to walk the snipe 
up. Anyway, a dog isn’t much good 
on snipe; or rather, snipe seldom give f 
a dog a fair chance. They are very 
skittish, and it is not likely that their 





























I tickled his ear with a long straw of broom-sedge 


scent is satisfactorily heavy. Also, the fact 
that they abide in bogs, where the general 
dampness carries many scents, makes a 
dog’s pointing of them a rather unusual 
affair. 

When I-got back to Steve, he was snor- 
ing. He would be. He just lay there in 
the sun and glistened. I tickled his ear 
with a long straw of the broom-sedge, 
whereupon he muttered, “No, Liza, 
ain’t been gwine wid no yaller gal.” Liza 
is his wife. 

I shot the gun off over his heaa, at the 





detonation of which he sprang up bewil- 
dered. 

“I thought that was Liza,” he said, with 
vast relief when he saw that it was only I. 

“Now, Steve, you got me into this snipe 
business; you'll have to see me through. 
What I want you to do is to mark down 
the dead birds—if I kill any; likewise 
watch where the others light. I want you 
to pick up the dead birds, but always stay 
behind me. You have a good solid head, 
but I am not so sure of its chances against 
lead at close range.” 

“IT onerstan’,” said Steve with a grin. 
“T is for be de dog.” 

“Why, naturally,” 
fully. 

And in my part of the country, such is 
the complete fellowship, under a strict 
caste system, of the white man and the 
negro that this kind of talk can go on 

with high good humor and with no 

self-consciousness or hurt pride or other 
bunk. 
You snipe-hunters know that while 


I responded cheer- 


this game little bird is in flight a 
zigzag flash of lightning, he usually 
presents a clear target against the 


sky-line. You don’t have to figure on 
the brush as you do with the grouse 
and the woodcock, and often the quail. 

A bird of the bogs, he often lies 
close; sometimes he keeps dart- 
ing along the ground from one 
marshy patch of cover to an- 
other, his gleaming eyes fixed on 
the approaching hunter. 

But when he gets up, he 

_- is usually clear. Yet I do 
not know a more diffi- 
cult target. His scared 
sharp cry, his flashing 
speed, his crazy flight— 
a all these make him as 
game as any bird we have. 


N one occasion the 
manager of a big 
hunting club said to me: 
“We have had no duck- 
shooting this week on 
account of the warm 
weather. If you go down 
on that old rice 
levee that leads out 
to the duck blinds, 
for heaven’s sake 
don’t shoot that one 
jack-snipe. He's 
been furnishing 
sport for the club 
members for about ten days.” 
There’s a tribute to a bird as is a tribute. 
As Steve and I turned our attention to 
business the country that lay before us 
looked birdy for quail but not for shore 
birds. There was a normal stand of great 
yellow pines. Off to the left was the dark 
and fragrant thicket which we call Mont- 
gomery Branch—that happening to be its 
name. Under the pines was a dense growth 
of knee-high grass and bushes, the grass 
chiefly broom-sedge and the bushes huck- 
leberry, gallberry and the like. 
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Snipe of the Pinelands 





It was a strange sight to see snipe among the giant South Carolina pines and miles from the nearest water 


Here and there in a damp spot there 
would be a cluster of tupelos and gums, 
over the low branches of which smilax 
made a cool canopy. On several occasions 
I have walked up an old stag from under 
just such a canopy. As far as I could see, 
the country varied little. The snipe were 
everywhere ahead of us, and my faithful 
henchman and I simply had to keep on 
going to walk them up. 

“Now don’t get ahead of the gun, Steve,” 
I warned again. “That’s what the snipe 
are supposed to do.” 

Fellow sportsmen, wherever you may 
be who read these lines, if you have tears, 
prepare to shed them now. Get a bucket 
ready, and a sieve to strain out the pearls. 

You remember I said that I had gone 
to the car for 8’s with which to bang the 
birdies. Even so. All the barrels my gun 
had were loaded with this dusting material. 
You reruember also that I had awakened 
Steve from his guilty dreams by taking a 
chance shot over his head. You'll see that 
such a noise in the woods does not always 
have the effect it is supposed to have. 

About eighty yards ahead of us was 
one of those smilax four-posters, rising 
beautifully from a particularly dense little 
islet of greenery. Though it was late De- 
cember, the dampness and the sunny shel- 
ter had kept the grass green there. Toward 


this Steve and I headed, sure that there 
must be some snipe near such a place. 
There were! 

When I was within about thirty yards 
of the tiny thicket, three snipe got up 
under my feet, whirling away in wild and 
wayward flight. I missed with both bar- 
rels. To complete my disgust, out of the 
greenery ahead, with easy grace, rocked 
a great full-antlered buck, presenting a 
perfect broadside to me. 

“O my Pastor!” muttered Steve behind 
me, an exclamation that he never uses un- 
less he is pretty far gone emotionally. 


NDER the circumstances there was 

nothing to do but swallow hard and 
retain my religion. But it did seem a 
strange thing that we had missed that 
bedded buck on our first part of the hunt, 
when I was all set for him. And when I 
had crudely awakened Steve, the deer had 
not budged. 

“He hab a haunch same like de butt end 
of a sugar barrel, and jes’ as sweet,” Steve 
lamented. 

At that moment a snipe got up, crying 
“Scaip! Scaip!” I shot him spitefully and 
feelingly. Steve proved to me his fault- 
lessness as a retriever. 

On the other side of the deer bed a flock 
of perhaps twenty snipe got up together, 


and I managed to get three out of the 
crowd. We felt better, Steve and I, es- 
pecially as I bagged a big wood bunny a 
moment later. 

By this time the sky was dotted with 
scared snipe. You know how they act: go 
way up yonder as if they were Lindberghs, 
heading for Paris; then take some swift 
circles that bring them lower; then sweep 
earthward to nose-dive under some cover. 
But they don’t actually nose-dive, having 
a fairy-like, graceful way of staying in 
flight, lifting their wings, dropping their 
legs, and alighting with extraordinary 
daintiness and precision. 

I now had two chances to shoot: there 
were the birds that flushed, and again the 
birds coming back to light. Shooting be- 
came fast, and I found Steve invaluable. 
He would keep saying, “Mind on your 
right, Cap'n,” and “Some comin’ back be- 
hind here.” He had torn a rag from his 
shirt, which loss left him wearing a regular 
bathing-beauty costume, and with this he 
tied up the birds. 

It was a strange sight, to one familiar 
with seeing snipe over creeks, marshes and 
inlets, to see them miles from water, in 
the clear sky above the towering yellow 
pines. The particular stretch of woods we 
were hunting maintained the same charac- 
ter for a space of (Continued on page 84) 
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The wrong footgear will spoil the best-planned trip 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


S there any one factor that makes or 

breaks the pleasure of our outings so 

much as footwear? Your rifle may be 

a little too light or too heavy; your 
canoe may be a foot too long or short; 
or you may be too light or heavy on under- 
wear or clothing, and scarcely notice the 
difference; but with misfit footwear you 
are usually out of luck. The wrong thing 
on your feet will worry you like a boil, 
and the days will have no pleasure in them. 
Many a two- or three-day expedition afield 
has been ruined by a broken blister. 

Yet how many of the great and grow- 
ing army of outdoor folk plainly miss the 
point in the care of their feet and pay the 
price in consequence. Every summer I see 
women on hot-weather auto-camp tours 
. equipped in high-top, heavy hiking shoes. 
I have seen girlsclimbing a mountain brave- 
ly in high-heeled shoes and silk hosiery, 
wallowing in the snow at timber-line, and 
male hikers facing rocky trails in Oxfords. 
Menare more apt tobe right than women, be- 
cause they have had more experience and 
also because the ladies are more prone to be 
drawn to hiking “outfits’—and what is an 
outfit without breeches and high-top shoes ? 

A boot or shoe—usually Britishers speak 
of “boots” where Americans say “shoes” 
—that is too light or too heavy for the 
job, or too long or too short, or that leaks 
when it should not, that sweat-scalds your 
shins on a hot day or allows your toes to 
pinch on a cold one, or that raises a blister 
on toe or heel—what misery it can bring! 
An army may march on its stomach; but as 
for me, I am positive that I march on my 
two good feet, and I want them shod so that 
they will get a fair shake in the job afoot. 

It may as well be admitted at first that 
there is no such thing as the all-round 
boot or shoe any more than there is the 
all-round camera or rifle or fish bait or 
what-not. But there are certainly boots 
that do meet all sorts of conditions better 
than others. 

One thing causing great inconvenience 
is that boots and shoes are more or less 
standardized, and human feet are not. 
Have you a foot of clean, smooth lines 
with good arch and high instep and longish 
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toes that point forward? If so, thank the 
gods and your progenitors, and be good 
to your feet. Millions are less fortunate— 
ask the army doctors of the World War 
what sort of feet men in general plod upon. 
Thus it is that the standardized boot 
cannot even begin to fit many feet. 

It is especially hard to choose the right 
thing in the case of inexperience because 
there is such a wealth of fine footwear to 
pick from. What a bewildering array the 
catalogues and store shelves show us! As 
for material, we are offered leather, rubber 
and canvas and about all the combinations 
of the three that can be found. Thus we 
may make a selection from shoes of all 
leather and of all rubber, and these again 
in all sorts of combinations with canvas. 

We can best get at the heart of the 
matter by comparing these materials and 
their purposes. Rubber is water-tight; 
clammy and cold in cold weather, hot and 
air-tight in warm weather. Canvas is light 
and airy and cool in hot weather, but with 
rio pretensions toward being waterproof. 
Leather 1s neither very light nor very heavy, 
a fair non-conductor and capable of being 
waterproofed by special treatment. Thus 
leather has the edge on other things as the 
best all-round or compromise material. 


HILE you must keep one eye on the 

material and the other on the kind 
of conditions to be met, it is equally im- 
portant to know your feet. If you have 
corns or tender feet, you may have to 
rule out an otherwise good shoe for the 
job in hand. Because I can don a light 
tennis shoe and in dry weather hunt all 
day in burn and slashing and come in 
fresh at night, does not mean that you 
can. If you have been used to a reasonable 
heel, do not imagine that you can don moc- 
casins or almost heelless tennis shoes and 
take a hard hike without paying the price 
in sore calves. So it goes. 

Also, there is often unnecessary chang- 
ing of footwear. I have seen first-class 
hikers who used only their part-worn 
shoes of heavy type, merely adding a few 
hobnails. You can very often pick the 
greenhorns by their new shoes. So again 


it is a case of know your feet and what 
you can or can’t wear on them. 

There is, of course, only one way to find 
out, and that is by experiment. But experi- 
ment cautiously. It is said that we should 
not have to “break in” footwear to our 
feet, but most of us have to nevertheless. 
It is a safe rule to say: never tackle a 
hard hike with a new pair of shoes. Es- 
pecially is this true of a tramp in hilly 
country. You may think the new shoe fits 
like a glove. It seldom does. 

Foot and shoe should at least be well 
acquainted. If they are strangers, the 
wearer usually pays dearly for the in- 
troduction. This may not apply so much 
if you are one of those who can afford 
to have a first-class shoe made to your 
measure by a first-class shoemaker, but 
it is a good rule for plain you and me 
who must buy our footwear from the 
trade. And at that, I have seen “hand- 
made,” made-to-measure boots that were 
an abomination to the wearers who had 
paid a big price for them. 

There is always the question of weight. 
How heavy a load can you carry? 
This in turn hinges directly on the kind 
of country to be traversed. There are 
certain kinds of bare-rock trails in the 
mountains that will literally grind off a 
leather sole in just no time. You need 
weight there and leather that is iron-shod. 
On the other hand, if your feet can stand 
it, you may go light, even in canvas and 
rubber, save poundage and energy and re- 
joice. But—and it is a big “but’”—you can 
do the latter only in dry weather. Rubber 
soles that cling like a goat’s foot to dry 
rock will betray you on wet rocks or 
slippery logs and break your neck for you. 

Weight is put into a shoe only to insure 
two things: durability and protection for 
the foot. The mountaineer’s terrible boot 

with its hob-studded sole and great Swiss 
nails is so made because the wearer puts 
it into the severest test that men can give 
footwear—wet snow, ice and jagged rocks. 
It must stand punishment. 

Then there is the question of heel, and 
this must be a vexed question with women, 
much more than with men. The proper 
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field boot should have a broad heel that is 
reasonably low—one-half to three-quarters 
of an inch. This gives enough heel for its 
purpose and obviates turning ankles. How 
women make out who have to turn sud- 
denly from high-heeled house shoes to 
the average hiker I do not know. That 
they go through with it is doubtless due 
to the natural tenacity of the sex and 
to the fact that few women take really 
hard trips afoot. The manufacturers meet 
the situation by building the ladies’ hik- 
ing boots with heels an inch or so high. 


HERE is a very real purpose served 

by the heel of a shoe, and in rough 
going you learn about heels. Ever since 
man took to the upright position on his 
hind legs, he has been mainly a dweller in 
the valleys rather than a mountaineer. 
Compared to that of the deer or goat or 
sheep, his foot is a poor 
affair for going up or 
down hill. Note the foot 
of these animals, with 
the sharp rim to the hoof 
and softer pad back of it 
but also the two sharp 
little dew-claws above. 
The sharp rim holdsthem 
when they are climbing 
upward. On the descent, 
when the hoof slips for- 
ward, the dew-claws im- 
mediately engage the 
slope and hold firmly. 
We may see this demon- 
strated any day we trail 
a deer in hilly coun- 
try. To a man the arti- 
ficial heel serves the pur- 
pose of dew-claws to 
prevent slipping down- 
hill. Also, it greatly aids 
in climbing because it 
tends to level the angle 
of the foot. Thus it eases 
a great mechanical strain 
on the muscles of the leg. 
If there is one place 
more than another that 
your footwear must be 


right as to fit, itis inthe 4. Tennis shoe or sneaker type, rubber and canvas without heel—the white 


hills. A too-long shoe 

tends to turn up very 

quickly. It becomes hooked and will catch 
obstructions and trip you. Shoes that are 
too short always bring grief and pain. They 
may be long enough for hard going on the 
level; but start down-hill with a pack on 
your back in shoes that are even the slight- 


1. Lady’s high-top leather hiker. Note the proportionately high 

heel. The height of the top may be optional, but in rough going 
a lower heel is safer 

2. The pac boot generally accepted to serve most purposes 

afield 

3. The lumberman type of boot answers all the purposes of 

o. 2 


Boots 


est bit short, and in half an hour the tender 
skin on the tops or ends of the toes is 
blistered and you are feeling grand. When 
the blisters break, you are enjoying pur- 
gatory. 

Then there is the question of the high-top. 
I think it was Emerson Hough who said 
that every one, once in his life, just had to 
have a pair of high-top shoes. There are 
some things to be said for the high-top. It 
will keep you dry in the dewy grass and in 
sudden immersions, as in crossing streams 
and in negotiating swamps; it will save the 
stockings in certain briery situations and 
give some sense of surety in rattlesnake 
country. Also, there are those who main- 
tain that they secure support to ankle and 
leg from it. 

Personally, I have found little use 
for the high-top. It is my humble opin- 
ion that thousands of outdoor folk who 





1. Indian moccasin and (2) the heelless rubber that must be worn with it 
3. Canvas and rubber shoe with heel—a better shoe for most feet on ac- 


count of the heel 
man’s moccasin 


are lacing boots to near their knees would 
secure much more comfort and travel 
happiness with the 8-inch top than with 
the 16-inch. For against the above ad- 
vantages it must be admitted that the 
high-top is hot in warm weather; the 


soft leather of uppers and tongues cannot 
long exclude water or wet snow, and the 
binding of ankle and calf is far from an 
advantage to a good leg. For wet snow I 
prefer the woolen puttee that may be put 
on or taken off as desired. Also, in stalking 
in cover the leather-encased leg is liable 
to be noisy. 

As for the question of waterproofing, 
little need be said. This is a problem for 
the real out-of-door men only, and most of 
such have solved it at least to their own 
satisfaction. I have found few to agree on 
it, anyway. Of beeswax and tallow, neat'’s- 
foot oil and pine tar, and commercial 
preparations you can pay and take your 
choice. You may swear by one or at them 
all, and go to rubber footwear and be done 
with it. 

But one word to the novitiate. Avoid 
leather-softening oils, such as neat’s-foot, 
alone. Practically always 
the leather is called on 
to exclude cold water or 
snow or slush. You must 
use then a compound 
that, while penetrating 
the leather when warm, 
must toughen in the cold 
and so completely plug 
the pores. 


HY does any boot 

admit water when 
subjected say to a hard 
day in water or wet 
snow? Because a foot in 
a shoe acts as a pump. 
The weight of the shoe 
and maybe the snow or 
mud tends to hold it on 
the ground, and at the 
lift of the foot within 
there is set up a sudden, 
powerful suction by the 
foot-piston. The shoe 
tries to breathe through 
every pore, and that suc- 
tion, working hardest 
across the toes, where 
the foot bends, soon 
draws in moisture. 
Where air will go, there 
water will go. 

So after all, if you 
must have waterproof footwear, it must 
be air-proof, and there is not so great a 
difference between air-tight leather and 
rubber as might be supposed. Leather is 
merely a better non-conductor of cold—or 
heat; it is a (Continued on page 83) 


4. The usual type of gum shoe, seldom a good snug fit but 
grand in wet snow and mud. Its smooth sole is a disadvantage 


in rough going 


5. The gum shoe with cleated sole,a a big helpi inthe slippery places 


6. An attempt to combine the gum shoe with leather top to 


a leather hob-nailed sole—a fine combination but too heavy 


for most folk 
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HERE are probably few real fish- 

ermen who have not heard about 

the golden trout of the high Sierras, 

and speculated about him and his 
life history, which facts have been little 
understood by few persons other than fish 
culturists and sportsmen who have invaded 
his timber-line habitat. I have been a 
golden trout “bug” since I first caught this 
iridescent beauty, many years 
ago. Each summer I have packed 
into the high country to worship 
at his shrine, on large lakes and 
small, on plunging, snow-fed 
streams and tiny placid brooks 
above the last timber. And each 
season I have found him more 
widely distributed, thanks to the 
laborious and scientific efforts of 
the California fish and game 
commission. Always he is fat 
and gamy, and eager for the fly. 

Last summer, for three glori- 
ous weeks, I fished for goldens 
in the Kings River, nearly a hun- 
dred miles north of their orig- 
inal home in little Golden Trout 
Creek, below Mount Whitney. 
These fish had, unfortunately, 
crossed with the native rainbows 
in the river below a great series 
of falls and cascades, which 
should have prevented this. Some 
of them were unmistakably a 
mixture of the two species; 
others were true goldens, as bril- 
liant as those of the original 
parent stock. 

The hybridization in this. in- 
stance has done no particular 
harm and has disproved one of 
the persistent early theories: 
that this trout would lose his 
bright golden sheen when trans- 
planted from his original stream 
to other waters. Originally he 
was classed as of the rainbow 
species but colored golden by 
some peculiar mineral content in 
the water of that little creek 
with the yellow gravel bottom. 

These trout at Simpson Mead- 
ow, which is only 6,600 feet 
above sea-level, and where the 
river has dark swirling pools, 
shaded reaches and black log- 
filled stretches under a dense 
willow growth, proved clearly 
the later premise of fish cultur- 
ists that the golden is a separate species. 

In that water in early July, so high that 
the booming of the rapids made conversa- 
tion impossible and where for miles we 
could not ford the river on horseback, 
those trout took a surface fly. A cast would 
be swept away in a flash, but they would 
take that bit of feathers unerringly and 
fight like bulldogs, with the tremendous 
current to help them. Twelve inches was 
the limit in size, but I hope a rainbow of 
similar heft never puts a greater strain on 
my light rod. 

Returning up the river, we took pure 
goldens near the headwaters, at 9,000 feet, 
then climbed the steep trail to Dusey 
Lakes. Here, one noon, in a little more 
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AXtistocrat of the Sierras 


Three glorious weeks with the golden trout of Kings River 


By CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


than an hour, I took a limit of them on 
one bedraggled Royal Coachman. There 
are a half dozen lakes and lakelets in that 
group, the highest at about 11,000 feet, 
and they are filled with lusty goldens. 
Still farther north, over Muir Pass and 
into the back of Yosemite, they have been 
planted in favorable waters, perhaps 150 
miles across that unbelievably rough range 





A small brook literally alive with California’s golden trout 


from the egg-taking station on Cotton- 
wood Lakes, where this amazing cycle of 
scientific fish rearing and distribution had 
its beginning. The history of those Cotton- 
wood goldens is interesting, for they were 
the first of these species transplanted, so 
far as is known, and they exploded two 
generally accepted fallacies: that the fish 
would lose their peculiar color in new 
waters, and that they would not grow 
longer than the maximum length of those 
in Golden Trout Creek. 

The date of this experimental planting 
is obscure and the name of the man un- 
known, but it is believed that one of the 
pioneer stockmen who summer in the 
meadows along Golden Trout Creek did 






the work. He probably carried a pail full 
of fish across Cottonwood Pass and lib- 
erated them in the first tiny feeder at the 
head of Cottonwood Creek, from which 
they ascended to the group of lakes in the 
alpine, wind-swept basin above. 

In 1917 I caught them there—fat, gamy 
fish up to fifteen inches in length. We saw 
large trout in the deep, clear water of the 
larger lakes that I know were 
two feet in length. A dozen feet 
down we could see those wise 
monsters, every spot and white- 
traced fin, the orange and purple 
meridian stripe, the shimmering 
sheen of the sides and belly—all 
as clearly as through plate glass. 

How we tried for those won- 
derful fish, with flies sunken and 
surface, with spinners and juicy 
grasshoppers which had tempted 
their less wise and_ smaller 
brothers! But in that transpar- 
ent water the finest leader, the 
tiniest hook betrayed us. Few 
fishermen were there, for at that 
time the trail to Cottonwood 
was long and rough, the country 
little known to outsiders. We 
caught pan-sized goldens as we 
needed them, a final dozen or 
two of foot length to bring home, 
and left the big fellows for an- 
other time. 


LATER trip there gave 

me a golden of 18% inches 
and others of slightly less size. 
Other better fishermen have 
been favored by the red gods 
with fish up to seven pounds. 
So I shall try again next sum- 
mer. 

In 1918 the fish and game 
commission made the first at- 
tempt to rear scientifically and 
distribute the golden. An egg- 
taking station was established at 
Cottonwood Lakes. In one short 
summer, between 700,000 and 
800,000 eggs were collected, and 
packed on mules in special fish 
cans down 7,000 feet to the near- 
est road in Owens Valley, where 
trucks took them to the Mount 
Whitney Hatchery. 

Since that epochal first year 
the annual take has averaged 
about 700,000 eggs, 90 per cent 
of which have produced bright, husky lit- 
tle goldens ready for planting. These fish 
have been systematically distributed in 
suitable waters throughout the Sierras. 

The first recorded attempt to trans- 
plant the adult fish directly from Golden 
Trout Creek (then called Volcano Creek) 
was in 1909. Deputies of the Commis- 
sion packed across the range from the 
west side, took the trout on hook and line 
and packed them on mule-back to barren 
waters of the southern high Sierras. One 
such expedition left Whitney Meadows on 
September Ist with 821 fish. To reach 
Roaring River; far to the west and north, 
over extremely rough country, required 
six days of steady travel, hard on man and 
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Aristocrat of the Sierras 


Upper canon of the Middle Fork of the Kings River, where the goldens thrive 


beast, but only five fish were lost en route. 

Another year similar methods were used 
in stocking a great many lakes and streams 
in the upper Kern River basin, all of which 
were so isolated from the main stream by 
falls and cascades that the native rainbows 
could not reach them from below. Perhaps 
a dozen creeks in this one district and not 
less than two score high lakes are now 
teeming with these wonderful trout. How 
well I can testify to that pioneer job of 
fish planting ! 

One August we climbed out the main 
Kern Cafion into the upper basin, just 
under the Kings-Kern. divide, to ex- 
plore about. A survey from a handy peak 
showed us twenty-seven little blue lakes set 
snugly between the huge granite buttresses 
of the range. We made camp beside a 40- 
acre lakelet, not bothering to unpack 
our tackle, for we believed all this 
basin barren of fish. 

Suddenly I saw a widening ring in 
the water as a fish jumped, then an- 
other. We hurriedly cast our flies and 
took goldens—fat, fighting fish up to 
a length of sixteen inches. They were 
plentiful in that tiny lake, in the 
others above, and in the sparkling 
little brooks which connected them. 
We voted sincere thanks to the un- 
known who had planted these trout 
in supposedly barren water, and not 
until last year did I learn that those 
hard-working deputies of the sum- 
mers of 1910 and 1911 had been re- 
sponsible for the wonderful sport we 
had enjoyed. 


EARLY into Harrison Pass at 

well over 11,000 feet we found 
the goldens thriving. I caught pound 
fish in little pools of clear snow water 
a quarter acre in size. These fish were 
fat, a condition I have never found 
in any other variety of trout at such 
high elevations. 

In many other lakes and timber- line 
streams I have found them always in 
fine shape, and consequently extreme- 
ly hard fighters. In some instances 
this condition was found in regions 
where Eastern brook, Loch Leven 
and even rainbows were slim, under- 
nourished and lacking in their usual 
respective gaminess. 

As a fly fish, a flashing, fighting 


whirlwind, the golden is surely unexcelled, 
even by that grand battler, the rainbow. 
He is generally considered a shyer fish, 
slower to take the fly, and less spectacular 
when hooked. This belief, I think, is based 
on fishing in the small, gentle-flowing 
creeks of the high meadows, such as 
Golden Trout Creek, where every fish 
may be seen as clearly as through glass, 
and where the angler’s shadow will send 
a score of them seeking cover. 

In dashing Tyndall Creek I have hooked 
a pound golden in one of the white riffles 
or deep little pools, and had him take out 
yards of line in a long dash downstream, 
necessitating a breakneck run over the 
boulders to save my tackle. 

He usually takes the flies that would 
generally attract the other varieties of 


A red-letter day when they took a surface fly 


high noon 





trout under similar conditions. These, in 
my own Sierra experience, have proved to 
be the old standards, such as the Brown 
and Gray Hackles, Professor, Black Gnat 
and Royal Coachman, the last being ex- 
ceptionally good. 


ERY often in the lakes they refuse 

to rise, or even take a sunken fly or 
spinner. Then I confess to using bait, 
sometimes successfully. And let me state, 
for the benefit of fly purists who may con- 
sider such fishing as “beyond the pale,” 
that a salmon egg on a No. 10 single-gut 
hook, which is usually set in the edge of 
the trout’s mouth, is a distinctly sporty 
proposition. There is a lot of line out to 
reach the lake bottom, and a two-pound 
golden imitates a high-powered subma- 

rine. What is even better, when 
at you get him near the surface, he 
jumps as briskly as his rainbow 
cousin. 

Next summer I plan to make a 
long Sierra pack trip in the region 
about Mount Whitney and north, with 
hopes of landing a real monster of 
this iridescent Salmo family in some 
of those alpine lakes. There are basins 
filled with good-sized lakes which 
have never been named. Some of 
them have been fished little, if at all. 
No one knows the size those trans- 
planted trout. have attained during 
these twenty years. 

There is a deep blue gem of a lake, 
Tulainyo, lying almost on top of the 
crest of the range. Its elevation, 12,- 
865 feet, places it among the highest 
lakes in the country, I believe. I am 
going to see about the two-foot gold- 
ens that are said to inhabit it. 

Often state game and fish depart- 
ments are unfairly criticised by well- 
meaning sportsmen who are not con- 
versant with all of their activities. In 
this case, certainly the California 
Commission has accomplished an out- 
standing feat in fish propagation and 
conservation in their golden trout 
work, aside from the tremendous 
scope of their general fishery activi- 
ties. The golden trout has been pre- 
served for posterity, and just before 
a new road invades his original home, 
where, it is certain, he will soon be 
fished very heavily. 
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A springer spaniel hunts either feathers or fur 


QUICK rustle of dry, fallen leaves, like the sudden 
crumpling of crisp papers, came floating back on the 
frosty morning air and announced the springing of the 
first ‘squirrel. The sound interrupted a steady patter 

of canine feet that had been tapping out a continuous message 
and keeping us advised as to the progress of our spantel when- 
ever she quartered through undergrowth or behind fallen trees. 
This rustle was followed by a scratching noise—the contact 
of sharp claws with hard oak bark—and the nimble form of a 
big, bushy-tailed “gray” went hustling up the straight trunk of 
a tall tree. 

This squirrel had been put up by the dog. Perhaps “sprung” 
would be a more correct word, for our dog, Tess of Avandale, 
is a professional springer. Now, in the effort to get out of her 
sight, the squirrel was constantly exposing itself to my view. 
As it climbed into the tree I followed its erratic movements 
with the barrel of my rifle, watching it through the peep sight 
and trying to center the ivory bead on its head or shoulder. 
This, I found, was rather difficult, for a spaniel- sprung squirrel 
differs from an ordinary squirrel—one that springs from its 
own internal impulse, actuated perhaps by the stealthy tread 
of an approaching hunter—only in the course it takes after 
springing, and is an elusive target. 

A spaniel-sprung squirrel has all the acrobatic ability for 
which the whole tribe of Sciurus is so famous. Not only does 
it spring with remarkable agility, but it also climbs and swings 
and slides and jumps and ducks and dodges and does many 
other gymnastic stunts. However, the spaniel-sprung squirrel 
does all these things with its mind constantly focused on the 
location of the spaniel, and its body as much out of the dog’s 
sight as possible. In so doing the squirrel frequently exposes 
itself to the view and the aim of a hunter who has been fol- 
lowing up the spaniel with proper regard for silence. 

During the four or five seasons that I have been shooting 
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Hunting the bush yy-tatled grays 
with a springer 


over a springer spaniel I have killed quite a few squirrels, but 
on this particular morning I was up against a different proposi- 
tion. Heretofore I had done most of my shooting with a shot- 
gun. The squirrels that I killed had gone to make up a mixed 
bag, for my springer is an all-round hunting dog and the 
scatter-gun had been necessary on the flying birds and bounding 
rabbits. But now I had a rifle. While it is no trick at all to 
spray a charge of shot into a tree-top where a squirrel is 
scrambling about, if you expect to drop many running squirrels 
with a bullet, you must have an almost uncanny ability with a 
rifle, 


HEN you are watching a moving squirrel through the 

sights, you will notice that the graceful creature not 
only moves forward rapidly but also weaves from side to side 
with a sinuous, zigzag motion and is continually teetering up 
and down with the sway of the branches. The squirrel I was 
watching ran out along a branch of the tree it had just climbed 
until it bent dangerously, dropped off, caught the tip of a 
branch from a neighboring tree, went up that, paw over paw, 
and so on, never pausing or giving me a decent chance for a 
straight running shot until it had gone through three trees, 
Then, with the safety of a yawning black hole within easy 
jumping distance, it paused to look back at the dog. 

A thick maze of small branches prevented a clear view of the 
squirrel from my position, and any one of those little limbs 
would have deflected a small rifle bullet. After maneuvering 
around a bit, I found a small opening, and then it was com- 
paratively easy. Tess, who had dropped at the first flush of 
the game and watched the entire proceeding, had marked the 
squirrel well and retrieved it nicely when ordered to do so. 

Squirrel shooting is a sport that is considerably enhanced 
by the use of a good dog. A wise old gray that has reached the 
age of maturity in spite of zipping bullets and rattling shot has 
quite likely accumulated a whole lot of sagacity, acquired a 
good deal of caution and developed a marvelously acute sense 
of hearing. He can tune in on any advance information that 
may be broadcast by approaching hunters while it is still com- 
ing on long wave-lengths, and get well hidden before said 
hunter gets within rifle range or even within sight. Of course, 
the squirrel is also listening in when the dog approaches, but 
it seems to know instinctively that a dog cannot climb a tree; 
so it does not hide so securely. And even if it does hide, it 
conceals itself from the eyes of the dog and not necessarily 
from those of the hunter who is following at some little dis- 
tance behind. 

I have used several different breeds of dogs for squirrel 
hunting, but I like the springer spaniel best of all. The springer 
is an intelligent dog, has a good nose and is a tireless worker. 
Besides, he is an all-round dog, and, with game conditions and 
open seasons as they are at present, an all-round dog is most 
desirable. Tess not only handles squirrels as well as or better 
than any other dog I have ever used, but also springs several 
grouse and rabbits during the course of each hunt. This not only 
lent variety to the fall days afield, but enabled me to continue 
hunting for rabbits nearly all winter, after the season had 
closed on squirrels and birds. 

At the time the grouse were enjoying a two-year closed 
season up here in. Vermont, and I was using a rifle instead of 
the shotgun. I liked it much better for squirrel shooting, even 
though I did have to pass up a few rabbits. 

I got Tess as a puppy and trained her myself. I make this 
statement not as a boast, but as an excuse—an excuse for the 
dog. She was a natural hunter, and right at the start she seemed 
to get the idea of hunting to the gun—seemed to realize the 
hunter’s part in the game. When out for squirrels, I work her 
just as I do for any other game; that is, I keep her quartering 
the ground just in front of me, working back and forth over 
a strip from thirty to forty yards wide. She is expected to get 
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quitrels 


Real sport awaits you with spaniel, 
rifle and squirrel 


the scent of any game that may be hiding in this strip of 
ground and road it to an immediate flush. 

She is also expected—mark the word and remember that she 
was not professionally trained—to drop at the flush of game, 
but this is a rule that she sometimes overlooks. And this rule, 
like others, has its exceptions which prove it. For instance, 
on the first morning of the open season, Hap and I drove out 
to an abandoned farm, parked our car near the buildings and 
started for a grove of hardwoods across a little valley. 

Tess was working off her first enthusiasm by racing through 
the apple orchard. Suddenly she disappeared over a little knoll, 
her nose to the ground in hot pursuit of something. Stepping 
up on to the knoll, we saw her under a small maple tree that 
stood a few yards nearer than the big grove. Hap slipped 
down and picked a nice gray out of that tree. So, though 
chasing a squirrel may be a serious breach of spaniel etiquette, 
it got us the game on that occasion. Otherwise we would have 
lost it, for if that squirrel had been given a little more time 
it would have continued on to the woods and concealed itself 
in some well-remembered cavity of a tall tree. 

However, I still think that this rule of dropping at the flush 
of game is a good one, partly because the spaniel is an all- 
round dog and occasionally springs a rabbit. Now a running 
rabbit does not offer much in the way of a rifle shot, but one 
of our big snowshoes that has been just started from its form 
aml is not pursued will often hop off a little way and stop 
where it is a good target for the squirrel rifle. Furthermore, if 
your spaniel were to chase each and every squirrel it would soon 
develop into a tree dog. While this might have certain ad- 
vantages, especially if the dog were to bark treed, I think 
that I prefer to have my dog hunt squirrels in the orthodox 
spaniel fashion and simply drop at the flush of game. 

As long as your spaniel hunts within convenient gun range, 
he will be in ‘sight most of the time, and you will likely see 
any game that is flushed. Anyway, a keen, alert spaniel will 
invariably follow the game with his eyes even after he has 
dropped, and this will give you a good idea of its whereabouts. 

A spaniel works largely ‘with its nose, and the scope of its 


activities is therefore confined prettv close to the ground. I * 


have used such dogs as the Airedale and the fox-terrier in the 
squirrel woods, and they appeared to work the trees almost as 
much as the ground, watching overhead and running along 
underneath whenever a squirrel was traveling in the branches. 
Tess, however, pays no attention to a squirrel unless she first 
gets its scent. This, I believe, is as it should be. 


HILE I was shooting the squirrel mentioned at the 

beginning of this story, my boy, who was hunting with 
me a little way over to my left, heard the faint barking of 
another squirrel still farther over in that direction; so we 
swung that way, waving the dog on ahead of us. Now a 
squirrel that was barking would almost certainly be in a tree- 
top, and there would be but little chance that Tess would 
notice it; however, we hoped that she might catch and hold the 
squirrel’s attention so that we might approach unobserved. 

The barking continued intermittently, and we worked toward 
the s6und. By the time we were close enough to locate it with 
any degree of certainty, Tess was well underneath, still covering 
her ground carefully and methodically and paying no atten- 
tion to the hoarse yaps above her. The sound seemed to come 
from a big oak, almost in front of Hap, but try as I might 
I couldn’t get a glimpse of the squirrel. 

Hap was apparently having a similar experience, for he 
was pussy-footing along with his head tipped back and his 
eyes on that tree-top. Indeed, he became so intent on this 
scrutiny that he neglected his feet and stepped on an unseen 
stick. Anyway, there was a sharp, snapping sound from his 
direction. This was followed by a scratching un in the tree-top, 
and I saw the squirrel flop around an upright limb and start 





Tess is expected to drop at the flush of game 


down toward the entrance to a hollow cavity. Hap had seen 
the same thing and swung up his rifle, but the first look through 
the sights revealed only an empty tree-top, for that gaping 
black hole had swallowed the squirrel. Had it not been for the 
broken stick, one of us would have secured a good shot, as 
the squirrel was evidently watching the dog all the time. 

According to my own observations, feeding squirrels spend 
considerably more than half their time on the ground. They 
climb the trees and cut down the nuts. While thus. engaged 
they are comparatively easily seen by the hunter. Then they 
come down and gather in these nuts from among the fallen 
leaves, and it is here that the spaniel really comes into his 
own, A squirrel on the ground i is not conspicuous for any great 
distance, especially if there is much underbrush; so the spaniel 
is most useful in putting them up. For this reason I am well 
content to let Tess hunt squirrels as she would hunt any other 
game—in true spaniel manner 

Of course, the squirrel dog, “spaniel or otherwise, should be 
fairly well under control all the time. When passing through 
unpromising territory or across open fields or pastures, he 
should follow obediently at heel. He should keep an occasional 
eye on the hunter and govern his own course by the direction 
taken by him. He should not only drop at the flush of game, 
whether fur or wing, but also drop to shot or at a signal from 
the hunter—a whistle, a spoken command, or a motion of the 
hand. The dog that elt at the flush of game or at shot is in 
a good position to watch the game and mark it down prepara- 
tory to retrieving. 

Tess was crowding our heels one day as we tramped a stretch 
of open pasture land between two hilltop groves. Just before we 
reached the edge of the woods we noticed a big gray come 
tearing along a board fence with a oqnier A frightened air. 
Tess was for giving chase, but heeded (Continued on page 84) 
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King of the Silver Kings 


A successful trip for tarpon and how the job was done 


Everglades, Collier County, Florida, 
May 8, 1930. 
EAR SONS: 
I wired you yesterday : “Caught 
a one hundred forty pound tarpon. 
A silver beauty. Love. Dad.” 

Today I will try to tell you more about 
it. You know it has been my ambition for 
the last three years to catch one of the 
large-sized tarpon. I was aware of the fact 
that some of the outfits 
which the guides let you 
use when you hire them 
are not so good as they 
might be ; so I purchased 
the best rod, reel and 
line that money could 
buy. I tried my outfit on 
sailfish, amberjack, bar- 
racuda and about nine 
different kinds of sharks, 
including sand, shovel- 
nose, hammerhead and 
nurse sharks, and it 
stood up splendidly. Now 
I was ready to hook one 
of the silver beauties 
with this outfit of my 
own, but it took a full 
six days before my am- 
bition was gratified. 

Your mother and I 
left Miami on May first 
and drove over the Ta- 
miami Trail to Ever- 
glades. We registered at 
the hotel and engaged 
“Uncle” Frank Hanson 
as guide. He asked me 
how long I wanted him, 
and I replied, “I want 
you to guide me until The 
I land one of the large 
tarpon, if it takes me all summer.” 

“That suits me,” said Uncle Frank, “but 
I'll get you a tarpon tomorrow.” 

We left the docks at 6:30 A.M. and 
started out toward Marco, in the Ten 
Thousand Islands. After about two hours’ 
run we saw our first large tarpon. These 
fellows roll something like a porpoise, and 
you can see them for some distance. We 
ran the boat within about one-eighth of a 
mile of where they were rolling and stop- 
ped the engine. 

The guide then poled the boat noise- 
lessly to within about fifty feet of them 
and anchored. He baited our hooks, and 
we were ready. No unnecessary noise 
seems to be the rule for tarpon fishing. 

Perhaps you will be interested in the 
kind of bait we use. We take a mullet, 
weighing about one pound or one and one- 
quarter pounds, and cut the head off. Then 
we take a wire with a small hook on one 
end of it and push it through the mullet, 
inserting it at the head end and letting it 
come out at the tail. The leader is then 
hooked on this wire and pulled through 
the bait, so that the hook is buried and 
completely hidden in the inside of the 
mullet. 

Now you throw or cast your bait as 
near as you can to where you see the 
tarpon working, and wait in silence. We 
waited about ten minutes, and then I saw 
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my line go out. I was previously instructed 
to feed the line to them carefully, so as 
not to give the least jerk. If a tarpon 
picks up your bait, he does not imme- 
diately swallow it. He will run with it 
some distance. Then he will either swal- 
low it, or lay it down and swim around it 
for a while. Possibly he will pick it up 
and lay it down, and then he may leave it 
and swim away, or he may swallow it. 





At all times give him plenty of loose 
line, and be careful not to pull or jerk it. 
If you do, he will come out of the water 
like a flash and throw the bait. It will 
surprise you how quick and how far he 
can throw it. 

Now that you have an idea of how you 
fish for them I will go ahead with my 
story. Shortly after we anchored, my line 
started to run out, slowly at first and then 
a little faster. My heart beat like a trip- 
hammer, and I was all excitement. After 
about 150 feet of line had run off without 
stopping, the guide remarked, “I am afraid 
we got a shark. Give him the works 
(meaning strike your fish) and see what 
happens.” 

I did as told, and the line kept on go- 
ing out at a lively rate, with the tension 
on the reel set just hard enough so as not 
to break the 66-pound-test line. Well, this 
bird took out about 150 yards of line. The 
guide pulled anchor, and for a while we 
had a free ride. He pulled the boat for 
several miles. 

Well, the end of this story is that I 
worked about one hour to bring this big 
shark up to the boat. Uncle Frank har- 
pooned him and held him while I put two 
.32-caliber long bullets through his head. 
We then pulled him aboard and cut him 
open to redeem our leader and hook. The 
guide was much upset because all the 


; “ . Photos by Jay E. Brown 
tarpon is entitled to his reputation as a jumper 


tarpon left the scene, and we had to hunt 
them up in another location. 

In order not to make this letter tiresome 
reading I will only say that I landed one 
more shark, and then Mother hooked a 
nurse shark and handed me the rod to 
bring him in. Oh, how I do love sharks! 
I don’t think. 

3y this time the forenoon was gone, 
and the guide said: “I have just one more 
place to go now. Let's 
try it.” 

After going around 
about twenty of these 
little mangrove islands, 
we saw two tarpon roll- 
ing and maneuvered the 
boat up to them, the 
same as before. A few 
minutes later Mother 
had a “pick-up.” I reeled 
in my line to get out of 
her way, and Uncle 
Frank told Mother to 
strike him. She did, and 
about six feet of silver 
beauty, mixed with dy- 
namite, leaped out of the 
water—a beautiful sight 
to see. 

The tarpon ran to- 
ward the pull, and in 
winding in the slack line 
Mother piled it up in the 
center of the reel. When 
he turned to go the other 
way, he pulled through 
the piled-up line and 
formed a beautiful 
“mare’s nest,” as we call 
it. In other words, the 
line was tangled beyond 
all hopes. Just then 
Mother said, “Take him, Dad. I can’t hold 
him.” 

I took the rod, and the tarpon made an- 
other leap and the line broke at the reel. 
The fish landed against the mangroves, 
and I landed on the bottom of the boat. 
When that fellow leaped the last time, 
with the sun shining on his silvery scales, 
and the green mangroves as a background, 
he gave us the most beautiful sight that 
Mother and I had ever seen. The tarpon 
is gone, but the memory lingers on. 





HE second day started out with great 

promise. The weather was fine, and 
after dreaming about catching tarpon 
all night we were ready for another day’s 
adventure. Well, boys, they say history 
repeats itself. I believe it myself now. 
Three more sharks were the starter. The 
guide said, “If I wasn’t a Christian man, 
I believe I would swear.” Mother being 
present, I said nothing at all. 

We again went to the place where we 
lost number one; and believe it or not, 
Mother hooked another tarpon. Uncle 
Frank said that it was the biggest tarpon 
he had seen in thirty years of fishing 
among the Ten Thousand Islands. He was 
so big that when Mother hooked him and 
he came out of the water he actually scared 
me. Uncle Frank said that he would weigh 
over two hundred pounds. 
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Mother handed me the rod, and some- 
how I got a tight line on him and the war 
was on. He was too heavy to come out 
of the water as high as the one of yester- 
day, but he came out just the same. Uncle 
Frank had a little trouble in pulling the 
anchor and getting his engine started. In 
the meantime I did my best to hold the 
fish and to keep him away from the nu- 
merous snags, which in these waters are 
covered with oysters and barnacles that 
cut a line like a razor. Frank finally got 
under way. 

The tarpon was out about 250 feet, 
at right angles to the boat, and swim- 
ming in the same direction the boat 
was running. Uncle Frank tried to run 
ahead of him, but the race was similar to 
the one in a ball game at New York some 
years ago when Heine Zimmermann tried 
to beat Eddie Collins (a 10-second man) 
to the home plate. We could not get ahead 
of Mr. Tarpon. We kept running that way 
for about ten minutes. Then the line hit 
one of the snags and was cut in two, clean 
as if a knife had been used. The tarpon 
took one more leap out of the water, try- 
ing to throw the hook, and headed for 
Key West. 


SAT down in my chair and said noth- 

ing. Tears were in my eyes, and my 
throat had too large a lump in it. I 
couldn’t talk, that’s all. Mother looked as 
if she had lost her best friend. And so we 
went home. No one spoke a word on the 
14-mile ride back to the dock. 

The next day we saw no tarpon at all; 
so we decided to troll for other fish. We 
caught a lot of snook, yellow jack, trout, 
Spanish mackerel, grouper and, would you 
believe it, Mother hooked and caught an 
eleven-pound tarpon on a spoon hook. I 
might tell you here that the little fellows 
take the spoon, the large fellows very 
seldom. And so three days gone, and no 
big tarpon. 

After catching two or three monster 
tarpon in my dreams that night, we went 
out again next morning and found that 
Uncle Frank could not purchase any mul- 
let at the fish houses. I don’t know why, 
but so it was, and we put in another day 
trolling. Along with a lot of good, edible 
fish, I caught a 27-pound tarpon on a 
spoon. I was using a small rod and reel, 
with a No. 9 line, and I had a lot of 
fun landing him. He played Colonel Lind- 
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bergh all the time until he was so tired 
that he finally came in like a lamb. 

Next day we slept an hour too long, 
after again catching tarpon all night. The 
tide was against us; so we spent another 
day trolling. Uncle Frank made a nice 
little bit of side money selling these fish, 
and I was sure glad he did. He is a faith- 
ful soul. 


HEN we came in that evening, 

Uncle Frank told us to be at the 
dock at six o’clock the next morning. With 
an hour earlier start and the tide an hour 
later, and with a new motor in his boat, 
he said we would be out there when the 
tide was out, or just starting to come in. 
You may not know it, but when the tide 
is high the mullet go into the mangroves, 
the tarpon go in after them, and you are 
out of luck on the outside. When the tide 
is out, the mullet go out with it, and the 
tarpon come in close and get near the 
mangroves and wait for the mullet to come 
up to them. They are smart birds, these 
tarpon, believe me! 

And now I am coming to the last day— 
the day for which I had been waiting for a 
long, long time. We were down at the 
dock at 6:00 A. M. sharp. At 7:30 we 
were at the feeding grounds and saw about 
six tarpon working, or rolling, whichever 
you like best. I was praying silently that 
I might be lucky enough to hook one on 
my own tackle. My prayer must have 
been answered. 

Uncle Frank baited my hook. I threw 
it in among them, and he hadn't time to 
bait Mother’s hook before I had a “pick- 
up.” I had paid out about fifty feet of line 
when, for some reason he didn’t tell us 
about, this tarpon came out of the water 
and threw the bait the full length of the 
loose line. He was a small fellow, about 
sixty or seventy-five pounds. 

I reeled in my line and bait. Uncle 
Frank looked at it and saw it was not 
damaged, straightened it out a little and 
remarked: “Now what you think was the 
matter with that one? Some of them 
young fellows are too darn particular. 
Maybe the next one will not be so smart. 
Throw it in again.” 

I did, and in ten minutes my line started 
to move. I had another “pick-up.” Mother 
reeled in her line to get out of the way, 
and I was all nerves. Not a word was 
spoken, except Uncle Frank kept saying: 


A remarkable photograph showing both angler and tarpon 


“Feed him plenty of line! Give him plenty 
time to swallow it!” 

This tarpon took about fifty feet of 
line, and stopped. He also dropped the 
bait. Next he picked it up and carried it 
to another place, about thirty feet the 
other way, and dropped it again. About 
that time I thought my heart would jump 
clean out of my mouth. I could not have 
spoken to any one for a million dollars. 

The tarpon again picked up the bait 
and ran with it a little faster this time, 
and farther. In fact, he ran all of a hun- 
dred yards, and I was feeding him line, 
scared to death that I would make a mis- 
cue and jerk the bait. He finally stopped, 
and I could feel that he was working on 
the bait. Uncle Frank said, “Count about 
ten, and give him the works.” 

I silently did so, but I did it much 
faster than a referee at a boxing bout does 
it. By that time I had no heart at all. I 
believe it stopped beating altogether. Then 
I lowered my rod to the water, threw on 
the tension, stood up and jerked the rod 
upward. In a flash a beautiful silvery 
piece of dynamite came about six feet out 
of the water, three hundred feet or more 
away from me. I had at last hooked a large 
tarpon on my own tackle! 

Uncle Frank got busy raising the anchor 
and getting his old Lizzie under way. 
Again and again the fish broke water— 
just seventeen times in all. Once he made 
three forward jumps toward the pull, and 
I did some tall reeling to keep a tight line. 
First he would go to the right of the boat, 
then suddenly he would turn and go to 
the left of it. 

At this time he was somewhere between 
three hundred and four hundred feet away 
from the boat, among a lot of snags cov- 
ered with oysters and barnacles. I started 
to pump him to get him nearer, and was 
successful for a few yards. He didn’t seem 
to like this game; so he took another fifty 
yards of line just to show me he could 
do it. 


HAD a good tight line on him, and 

noticed that before he broke water he 
would dive down and then come out. I got 
so that I could pull his head down when- 
ever he came out, and by and by he got 
tired of jumping out of the water. He 
would, however, raise his head out about 
a foot or two and shake it like a terrier 
shakes a rat, (Continued on page 86) 






ITHIN the boundaries of the 

hospitable state of Arkansas 

there is a vast region the title to 

which is clouded. The land itself 
is but little higher than the level of the 
yellow Mississippi that sweeps majestical- 
ly along its low shore. A series of levees, 
built many years ago by the patient labor 
of those humble collaborators, the negro 
and the mule, partially protect it from 
inundation. Behind these earthworks there 
is an infinitude of cotton field and cypress 
swamp, cane-brake and willow-fringed 
slough. 

There are able advocates who urge that 
the title to this rich realm, with its miles 
of ragweed and sedge, briar-choked gul- 
lies and old corn and cotton fields, rests 
with bob-white, with reservations in the 
deed in favor of the wild turkey, the 
woodcock, the squirrel and the rabbit. 
Other eminent authorities, armed with 
proper credentials furnished by the State 
Game Department, have spent long, pleas- 
ant hours upon the sloughs and willow 
pockets or about the rice fields, securing 
evidence to show that the domain 
is actually under perpetual grant 
to the web-feet, with all other 
resident game birds, beasts or fish 
in the role of squatters. 

I had no intention of offering 
myself in any partisan attitude 
when, in company with Nash 
Buckingham, I invaded the debat- 
able ground for the first time 
on a certain crisp November eve- 
ning. The car boomed over the 
thick planking of a long causeway 
which carried us above the levee 
and the borrow-pits and then, with 
an agreeable low song, took to a 
wide cement highway. 

No veteran gunner would need 
to consult the calendar to know 
that it was the shooting season. 
The air that poured in through the 
window beside the driver's seat 
was cool and sweet with a fra- 
grance that one associated only 
with ripened autumn. It smelled 
of purple fox-grapes, of frost- 
stricken marshes, of resting earth. 

The lights of the car flowed 
swiftly across long-ridged fields, 
where the dark stalks clung for- 
lornly to a few bedraggled dabs 
of cotton, overlooked when the 
dusky skirmish-lines of pickers 
had passed. The beams glanced 
superficially along the oaks and 
gum-trees fringing the dank 
swamps, but its shallow bravery 
could not penetrate the gloomy 
depths where pools gleamed black 
among the roots, and coon and 
possum went about their vague 
affairs. 

Not very many years ago, so 
Nash told me, the only means of 
ingress to this vast region was by 
horse or mule over narrow mucky 


roads, winding half-submerged 
beneath a high canopy of un- 
broken forest. The yell of the 
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AAsconsns I Jocks 


Where fat greenheads and brown Sustes are /unted in heavy eypress timber 


By H, P. SHELDON 


wolf pack might then be heard at night, 
and bear, deer and turkey could be taken 
within a few miles of the mighty river 
by any gunner sufficiently persistent to 
penetrate the region. 

Even now, though it is spanned with 
broad ribbons of cement and gravel, the 
region still keeps unimpaired its ancient 
atmosphere of isolation and mystery—the 
subtle spirit (not wholly friendly) of a 
domain so essentially wild that it ignores 
all evidences of a blatant and insecure do- 
mestication. These great Southern low- 
lands have this ancient patience in com- 
mon, and an infinite philosophy that awesa 
sentient person and impresses him with the 
disquieting thought that man may be, after 
all, but a vexatious interloper, a transient 
plague, doomed to ultimate banishment 
when a quiet and orderly Nature grows 
tired of his noisy, destructive confusion. 

After a time we turned the car into a 
gravel road and finally, having crossed 
over a star-sprinkled lagoon on a narrow 
wooden bridge, came to a full stop. With 
guns and shell bags looped over our shoul- 


Nash Buckingham and his “Big Bertha” 













ders, we set out to finish the journey on 
foot, slipping and stumbling and splashing 
into puddles and gathering great clots of 
the plastic clay on our boots. There was 
a good half mile of this. 

“Why not have a few loads of graye! 
dumped on your road?” I inquired tact- 
lessly. 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity,” Nash 
explained. “If shooting is too easy to get, 
it’s not likely to be appreciated, or else it's 
apt to be overshot. We find we enjoy our 
shooting more if we have to wade through 
a little “real mud to get to it.’ 

But the club-house offered an ample re- 
ward of comfort to every persevering 


Christian who crossed this Slough of 
Despond. In the big room a fire blazed 


and filled the place with the aromatic fra- 
grance of resinous pine. Jennie, the cook, 
courtesied a welcome to us from her post 
near the stove and turned hastily again 
to her bubbling pots and sizzling pans. Big 
Jim, who was little and very black, and 
Little Jim, who was very big and very 
black, lifted our burdens from us and dis- 
coursed about the ducks. 

“De pockets in back o’ Numbah 
Ten blin’ is jes’ bilin’ wid mallets,” 
they told us. “Lots o’ teal an’ gray 
ducks, too. Spec’ you gen’lemen 
gwine ter have a sho-’nuff duck 
shoot come mawnin’.” 

The club-house stands under the 
shelter of the live-oaks, within a 
few yards of the worn landing 
where the light ducking skiffs are 
tied. From the porch I could hear 
the soft murmur of the negro 
voices within the cabin and the oc- 
casional screech of a hot skillet 
as Jennie assisted a plump teal to- 
ward a crackling, biscuit-brown 
and entirely glorious destiny. But 
above these homely sounds came 
the thrilling swish and whicker of 
wild wings as flock after flock of 
fowl swept in from the river and 
cut down aslant the looming cy- 
presses. Presently from out the 
murk would come the unmistak- 
able throaty gabble of welcome, 
followed by the long, sustained 
splash of the flocks alighting and 
the confused, yattering roll of 
thousands of feeding birds. 


ONG before daylight _ next 
morning Big Jim tiptoed into 

our room with an armful of pine 
splinters, which he arranged 
against the backlog so expertly 
that it was but a matter of min- 
utes until the flames were roaring 
up the black throat of the fireplace 
and beating back the frosty air that 
flooded the room from the open 
windows. Nor did this conclude 
his kindly ministrations. He went 
out and returned immediately with 
a pot of steaming coffee, which we 
gunners drank sitting up among 
the blankets. This commendable 
custom, I reflected, as I sipped 
the hot and fragrant brew and felt 
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the rising tide of courage in my veins, is 
probably traditional in a land where duel- 
ing flourished, and etiquette still requires 
coffee to be served to gentlemen before 
gunpowder. 

The light was gathering as Little Jim 
paddled the skiff across the narrow strip 
of open water. Coots skittered from our 
course, to splash back into the water and 
resume feeding almost within reach of 
Jim’s push-pole. A gang of geese rose 
from the water and filled the quiet environs 
with their strangely thrilling clangor. 
Anhingas, or water-turkeys—by no means 
the least picturesque of our water-birds— 
passed overhead. 

Then the skiff entered the gloom of the 
cypresses—great trees with spreading boles 
ten or twelve feet in diameter at the water- 
line. And now the mallards and bluebills 
began getting up in front of us and van- 
ishing down the dim and misty aisles of 
the swamp. A great, fat greenhead and his 
sober mate sat cozily on a log 
and calmly observed our ap- 
proach and passage. 

“Deecoys,” explained Little 
Jim. “Dem birds done got 
loose from de stools an’ jes’ 
hang round. Dey ain't ezackly 
wild—an’ yit you jes’ cain’t 
quite cotch ’em, neither !” 


LITTLE farther, and we 
came upon three more of 
these non-combatants. They 
also sat quite unperturbed, 
though the skiff passed within 
ten feet of them and though 
their wild kin were everywhere 
leaping to noisy flight before 
our invasion. 
“Deecoys,” 
cally again. 

Beyond the heavy belt of cy- 
press we came to a wide fen 
covered to the depth of a foot 
or two with murky water, in 
which grew irregular patches 
of cane and, here and there, 
towering above the lesser tan- 
gle, a clump of lofty willow 
trees. The place was threaded 
with an intricate weaving of 
narrow canals, twisting in 
every direction, and the water 
was thick with a loose, sub- 
merged mat of coontail moss. 

Number Ten was a comfort- 
able stake and platform blind 
built into the cane at a bend 
in one of these canals. Across 
the pool a clump of great wil- 
lows fronted the stand. 

Little Jim began placing the 
stool and had been thus en- 
gaged for five minutes when I 
observed a great goose walk 
quietly out from beneath the 
blind, ten yards distant, and eye 
us with a polite curiosity that was cer- 
tainly equal to my own. Just so would 
you exchange perfectly courteous glances 
with some distinguished-appearing stran- 
ger whom you have encountered in your 
club. His easy assurance, his every indi- 
cation of good breeding and poise convince 
you of his right to be where you have 
found him, in your own familiar, exclu- 
sive haunts. 

This goose, a noble bird, looked me 
fairly in the eye with just that precise 
degree of friendly reserve which is the 
visual signal of respectability. I had the 
impression that he was rather pleased to 
see us than otherwise, and that if he 
spoke he might say: “Good morning, sir. 

ave I your chair? By the way, your 
man doesn’t happen to have a spare hand- 
ful of corn about him?” 


said Jim laconi- 





Arkansas Ducks 


And I said: “Jim, shove that sack of 
corn over here. This decoy looks hungry.” 

“Yas, suh,” replied Jim, busy with a 
snarled tether. Without looking up, he 
gave the sack an obedient shove with his 
foot. “Us'll feed * em all jes’ so soon I git 
‘em staked out.” 


T THIS, my vis-a-vis turned quietly 
to right face, took three long, easy 
nonchalant strides, and went aloft in a 
crashing tumult of beating wings, shredded 
moss and flying water. It seemed to me 
that the sturdy canes bent before the 
mighty, momentum of that passage. Cer- 
tainly I have never seen a bigger goose— 
nor a wilder one. 

The uproar galvanized Little Jim. 
“Shoot! Shoot!” 

But the 20-bore lay empty in the rack 
under the narrow decking of the skiff, 
and Wild Bill Hickock himself could 
never have handled the gun fast enough to 





Big Jim was small and very black 


load and catch the departing bird. After 
the first three seconds of dismay’ and con- 
fusion, I must confess I was more relieved 
than otherwise over the bird’s escape, for 
such gallant bluffing deserved success. Un- 
doubtedly we had surprised the goose as 
he fed on corn scattered for the decoys 
underneath the blind. Without room suffi- 
cient for a take-off, the bird had studied 
the situation, accepted the hazards, and 
walked boldly out to where he could get 
distance for the spread of his great pinions. 
The tumult died. I looked at Little Jim. 
“Thought he was another decoy.” 
“Gettin’ right in de blin’,” said Jim 
wonderingly. “Dat goose cert’nly gettin’ 


amiable. My! My!” 

Nash joined us. Climbing into the blind, 
we set up our guns and arranged the car- 
tridge bags. Nash specialized on extreme 





“De No’the’n gen’leman” shot a little 
20-gauge 


range, and his weapon was a double 12- 
bore, long and heavy, chambered and regu- 
lated for the big three-inch cartridges 
loaded with progressive powder and the 
new copper-plated shot. And well he could 
handle it! 

Long-range shooting at ducks or at any 
other game is, in my opinion, a practice 
not to be encouraged, even among gunners 
of more than average ability and notwith- 
standing the fact that gunmakers now 
provide fowling-pieces similar to that just 
described—“Big Berthas” with power and 
pattern in plenty to kill a single bird 
cleanly at sixty-five yards or more. It is 
not so difficult to hit a duck at sixty yards, 
but it requires exceptional skill to center a 
shot-load accurately enough to make a 
clean kill at this distance. For most of us, 
this business of shooting at high birds 
adds little to the bag but much to the 
annual sad toll of cripples. It was not long, 
however, before my companion demon- 
strated his ability to handle his big gun 
humanely. 


ITTLE JIM had scarcely backed his 
skiff into the cane beside the blind 
when a pair of mallards came into view 
high above the willows. “Heah dey come!” 
warned the negro. 

“I'm going to take ’em!” my companion 
whispered, eying the birds carefully as 
they swung to a line that would bring them 
over the blind. 

They looked to be a hundred yards high. 
Actually, I suppose, they were nearer 
sixty yards up. Nash slowly raised the big 
gun. 

Jim, distressed, began pleading for de- 
lay. “Don’t shoot, Mistuh Nash! Dem 
birds gwine ter come right in! Cain’t hit 
‘em way up so high! Don’t—” 

“Whoomp! Whoomp!” the big gun in- 
terrupted positively. 

Even at that distance I saw distinctly 
the puffs of flying feathers—practically 
sure evidence, where ducks are concerned, 
of a clean kill—and down and down, 
whirring like a pair of bombs dropped 
from an airplane, came the two mallards, 
as dead as any (Continued on page 85) 
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The author takes a new species of grizzly, classified as Ursus holzworthi in his honor 


By JOHN M. HOLZWORTH 


HE difficulties and hardships of the 

toughest sort of trip into the wilds 

are never regretted when the re- 

ward is success in what one sets 
out to accomplish. Whether it is a re- 
markably fine trophy or some unusual 
wild life pictures, the compensation is 
quite ample. And for one who is intensely 
wrapped up in bears, and everything that 
pertains to bears, I can think of no grander 
success for a hunting trip than to be the 
discoverer of a brand-new variety of grizzly 
bear. Such was the remuneration for my 
trip into the repellent peaks of the 
Talkeetna Mountains in central Alaska. 

My interest in killing 
big game had long since 
been replaced with the 
much keener and far 
more fascinating interest 
of making motion pic- 
tures of ‘them. Never- 
theless, this particular 
trip was into a section 
of the north country 
which was new to me, 
and I was desirous of 
adding at least one speci- 
men of the interior 
Alaskan variety of 
grizzly bears to my list 
of trophies. I did not, 
however, anticipate that 
it should turn out actu- 
ally to be one of the 
fabled new species of 
these great and glorious 
creatures. 

The difficulties of this 
trip were contemplated 
before the start, yet I 
had not expected the 
hardships which we 
were called upon to en- 
dure. I had just finished 
a month of making mo- 
tion pictures of the bears 
on Admiralty Island, 
where I had not fired a 
single shot at any of them, though I faced 
many with my camera at distances as close 
as eight feet. While I did not leave photo- 
graphic equipment behind, this was to be 
primarily a quest with the rifle. 

Al, my head guide, met me at Anchor- 
age. He had already made arrangements 
for the other men and the horses necessary 
for the trip, and away we went. 

There is no regular train service to 
Chicaloon, our jumping-off place at the 
end of a practically abandoned branch line 
of the United States Government Railroad, 
which had been constructed to bring out 
coal that later investigations proved was 
not there. But Al had arranged for a little 
gasoline-powered contraption of hybrid 
appearance as a means of transportation to 
the end of steel. It got us there, much to 
my surprise—and probably its own. 

We made up the packs, and on Septem- 
ber 10th, as beautiful a day as I have ever 
seen, we started out. It had frosted heavily 
during the night, and the perfect clearness 
of the sky and the exhilarating freshness 
of the morning mountain air made one 
glad to be alive and so far away from the 
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hustle and noise and foul odors of the big 
city. Mountains, snow-covered and beauti- 
ful, stretched away endlessly and upward 
to cold, bleak, jagged peaks. The trail was 
good, and the mossy carpet beneath the 
timber of hemlocks and spruce gave a 
pleasant feeling of invitation. 

Our little caravan consisted of Al, 
Charley, Frank, myself, Al's fine Airedale 
Harry and eleven wiry horses, only three 
of which were destined to return with us 
from the ordeal which lay ahead. Within 
three hours after leaving Chicaloon we 
saw four big black bears from the trail. 
Two small rams appeared at one time on 





We left behind a tent and some of our other equipment 


the open slopes of a mountain up ahead 
of us. They were the first white mountain 
sheep (Ovis dalli) that I had seen. 

We made camp that night on the banks 
of a beautiful mountain stream. While the 
others were unpacking the horses and 
building a blazing camp fire, Al and I 
caught enough trout to satisfy four hungry 
appetites for supper and breakfast. 

Ne were off to an early start in the 
morning of our next perfect day on the 
trail. We headed in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, toward the headwaters of the 
Talkeetna River, about seventy miles from 
Chicaloon. 

In the middle of the afternoon I located 
a band of fourteen ewes, small rams and 
lambs, about two thousand feet up on the 
mountain side. Al and I tied our horses 
and started after them with the movie 
camera. Unfortunately they saw the pack- 
train before we had got close enough for 
pictures, and dashed away for the high 
peaks where it was futile to follow. 

The third day we made a steep climb 
to a high pass in the mountains, which was 
the gateway to the headwaters of the 


Talkeetna. There was quite an amount of 
snow in this pass, and we had to plough 
our way through drifts that were some- 
times three feet deep. The cold peaks stood 
out against the blue sky in majestic beauty 
too splendid merely for memory, and I 
found myself repeatedly getting out the 
camera to make scenes which I might look 
upon as often as I wished long after I had 
returned to the land of cities. 

It was cold. Before long my feet and 
fingers were numb. We crossed the tracks 
of wolves, wolverines and caribou. But I 
was glad when we at last crossed the 
summit and started working our way down 
toward the Talkeetna. 

In the afternoon we 
began to see more white 
sheep. Before we reached 
the river we had counted 
seven or eight bands, 
totaling about one hun- 
dred in all. While all of 
these were ewes, lambs 
and young rams, we de- 
cided to make camp in 
the valley and go out for 
sheep pictures the fol- 
lowing day. That eve- 
ning, as we sat by our 
camp fire and waited for 
our supper of trout, we 
located more sheep on 
the surfounding moun- 
tains and also spied a 
huge black bear grub- 
bing out his own supper. 


The next morning, 
after we had _ been 
thawed out with some 


hot coffee and a good 
breakfast, Al and I left 
camp, each with a movie 
camera on his back. The 
little river was almost 
frozen over, and every- 
——_ thing was covered with 

a glistening coat of hoar 

frost. As the wind was 
down the valley, we went down about a 
mile before starting our climb. 

Soon we saw several bands of sheep, 
and decided to go after three rams that 
were feeding down a cajfion wall. As soon 
as they were out of sight we started the 
long climb. We had to cross several small 
cafions to get to them. One was descended 
at an angle of about sixty degrees. The 
sides were frozen, and a slip would have 
meant a fall of a hundred feet or more. 


INALLY we reached the cafion where 

we had seen the three rams and found 
them perched high on an_inaccessibly 
rocky ledge about eight hundred yards 
away. One of them appeared to have a 
monster set of horns. But after watching 
him enviously for a long time, we de- 
cided to go after pictures of the ewes and 
try again for this old patriarch of the high 
peaks the following day. 

We finally got fairly close to a nice 
herd of lady mountain sheep and _ their 
youngsters, and Al circled away above 
them in an effort to start them down to- 
ward me. Our plan worked perfectly, and 
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about thirty of the graceful cliff-climbing 
creatures came in a close, compact bunch 
past me, about twenty yards distant. 
They made a fine picture, which was weli 
worth all the day’s strenuous effort. 

Six-thirty the following morning found 
us on our way down the river again in 
quest of the big rams. We saw two, far 
up on the mountain, which looked like the 
ones we were after. We made a tortuous, 
nerve-racking stalk, climbing steep cafions, 
crawling and squirming to keep out of 
sight of them. Then, when finally we 
peeked up over the last rim of rock and 
found them just where we had calculated 
they should be, there were two ordinary 
rams with inferior horns! We were so 
disappointed that I did not even attempt 
to make any movies of them, and we 
crawled up into plain sight and started 
on toward the top in search of the others. 
To our surprise, they ignored our pres- 
ence quite as much as we did theirs, and 
gazed at us quite unconcernedly as we 
climbed on up the cafion to the summit. 

Shortly afterward we saw four big fel- 
lows, but they too were inaccessible and 
we had to abandon stalking them. We saw 
quite a number of ewes and young rams, 
and I got some fairly good pictures of 
some of them, though it seemed that all 
the big rams had been warned of our 
visit and were well secluded out of reach 
or range of my rifle. 


UST as we were about ready to give up 

for that day and return to camp, we 
ran on to a fine old ram that got our scent 
and started striding away when we were 
still about two hundred yards off. I took 
a chance shot and hit him. But he hobbled 
straight for the rim of a 600-foot cajion 
wall. We hurried after him as rapidly as 
the rough character of the country would 
permit. 

When I reached the brink, I saw him on 
a little ledge not more than five yards be- 
low me. He was tottering. Seeing us, he 
made a feeble effort to go on, but crumpled 
and went plunging to the bottom of the 
cafion. 

My heart ached, for he had a fine set of 
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horns and I was sure they would be 
shattered in the fall. But we climbed down 
to where he lay. One horn was broken. 
Nevertheless he was my first white sheep, 
and ‘we took the head and as much of the 
meat as we could carry. It was nearly two 
hours after dark when we finally reached 
camp. 


ND the next day it snowed,” as the 
saying goes. In fact, it started to 
snow early in the night. Our horses had 
not had any too good feed as it was and 
were already beginning to look bad. With 
the snow covering the ground, circum- 
stances might easily become serious, and 
we would have difficulty in getting out 
of the country. Charlie had left the day 
before to search for a pass over into the 
Oshetna River country, but had not re- 
turned. This also worried us. He might 
have had a mishap. 

Late in the morning, though it was still 
snowing and quite dark, Al and I started 
up the mountain. We found a small band 
of sheep and we got close enough for fine 
pictures, though the light was so bad that 
I almost hated to waste the negative. 
Somewhat discouraged, we made our way 
down the slippery, snow-covered moun- 
tainside to our camp in the valley. We 
were tired, wet and cold. But Charley had 
returned with news that he had found 
a difficult pass over into the Oshetna and 
that he had seen quite a number of cari- 
bou and sheep. We decided to move camp 
in the morning. 

When we awoke, it was bitterly cold. 
The thermometer hovered close to zero. 
We had to break ice in the creek to get 
water. However, after a hearty breakfast 
of hot coffee, bacon and eggs, broiled 
sheep meat, canned grapefruit and wheat 
cakes, we were ready to pack the horses 
and start out. We did not know of _ 
meager meals which the future held i 
store for us, or we might have been more 
conservative. 

On our way down the river we saw 
several small bands of ewes and a few 
small rams, and several times we crossed 
the fresh tracks of grizzly and caribou. 


An Alaskan grizzly entirely unaware that he is having his picture taken 


In the middle of the afternoon we sighted 
three bull caribou and two cows. Then 
very shortly afterward I suddenly spotted 
a big grizzly on the beach on the opposite 
side of the river, not more than one hun- 


dred and fifty yards away. He saw us and 
disappeared from sight before I could get 
my rifle out. 

T hurriedly climbed to the top of a 
thirty-foot ledge, and in a very short time 
saw him going up the mountainside about 
three hundred and fifty yards away. But I 
opened fire on him, and the third shot 
stopped him. Al and I got on our horses 
and forded the river. He was a beauty—a 
typical gray silvertip with fine, long fur. 
He must have weighed close to seven hun- 
dred pounds, which is large for that 
variety. When we skinned him, I found 
two of my bullets had hit him in back of 
the shoulder and had passed clear through 
him. The third went in his hip. 


HE next day we struggled up over 

the pass, and what a day it was! A 
driving snowstorm, which verged on a 
blizzard, whipped about us most of the 
time. It was particularly bad in the moun- 
tains—so bad, in fact, that Al and I, 
who had gone on ahead a little way, com- 
pletely lost the pack-train and did not 
connect with it again until we reached 
the valley. 

We were a sorry lot. The horses had 
begun to show the effects of the ordeal. 
Their backs were raw from the rubbing of 
wet blankets and the strenuous pushing 
through a rough country where there was 
no semblance of a trail, and their ribs had 
begun to stick out from the lack of food. 
It was evidently only a matter of time 
until some of them would give out com- 
pletely from sheer exhaustion, unless there 
was a radical change for the better. The 
strain had also begun to tell on us. 

We did not move on the next day. It 
was still snowing, and the horses seriously 
needed a rest. We spent a good share 
of the day playing draw poker close 
to our roaring camp fire. I lost twenty 
cents to Frank, who had an unusual run 
of good luck! (Continued on page 82) 
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Napoleon anchored in front of the blind 


HARLIE 
Though the air was sharp outside, 
round red face with a handkerchief. 
turkey,” he began. “Must do it!” 

“T’ve heard that before,” I replied smiling. 

“But I mean it now. I’ve been after them for more than a 
year, and never a feather. Even Louise has begun to rag me.” 

Louise? The plot thickened! Then I recall how it had all 
come to be. 

Charlie’s gun room resembles the trophy corner of a Bobby 
Jones. He is a crack shot on the blue-rocks and has a number 
of “firsts” in major competition to his credit. He is equally 
deadly on quail and doves, and ducks are pie to Charlie. While 
enjoying this happy and blissful state he met his nemesis. 

It was merely a beautiful bronzed bird that his setter flushed 
at the edge of the river swamp the year before—a wild turkey. 
Charlie did not kill it, of course, and the swamp, overflowed from 
a turbulent river, held too much water to permit pursuit, even 
had he contemplated it. He watched the big bird vanish into 
the deep shadows. Then he missed five straight singles that 
Rip pointed and came home—came home a different but not 
a silent man. 

I got the story from him the next day, as I get most stories 
concerning turkeys that happen near me. I got it because I 
suffer from a mental aberration known to the initiates as “tur- 
keyitis,” having forsaken all other forms of hunting in pursuit 
of the finest, wariest bird on the North American continent. 

While Charlie told me the story of seeing that great bird 
vanish, his eyes shone and into them came the touch of mania 
that is the first symptom of the ravages of bacillus turkeyitis. 

“I’m going to kill a turkey,” he said, and insisted that on the 
following afternoon we ride to Allen Station and get the great 
bird. All this, remember, was a year before this story opens. 
“We will go to the edge of the swamp,” he explained. “You take 
your caller, and we'll build a blind right where he went in. 
You can then call him out, and we will get him. Why, man,” he 
concluded breathlessly, “that’s the biggest turkey in the world! 
He must weigh thirty pounds!” 

“But, Charlie,” I remonstrated, “do you think that turkey 
has been there all this time; and if he has, do you think he will 
notice my calling?” 

“Sure he will. You know how to call them, don’t you? How 
about all those stories you write about calling turkeys?” This 
last was asked with fine sarcasm. Easy! Just like that! Go to 
the edge of the swamp, utter a few plaintive notes, and Mr. 
or Mrs. Turkey obligingly comes out in the open to be shot. 
How simple! 

But I went with him. 
has to do is to say “turkey” 
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came into my office, panting a little, as usual. 
he twice wiped his 
“T’'ve got to kill a 


I’m weak-minded that way. All one 
to me, and I’m off on the millionth 


% Charlie’ S 


He just had to kill a turkey—and did 


chance. And again, if there had been one turkey, we might find 
others. We did see a number of fresh scratches and the spoor 
of one particularly large bird. They had been feeding on the 
edges, and it was possible that they would be out again before 
the river receded. 

However, such hunting is unsatisfactory. If flushed and scat- 
tered, they would perch themselves in trees far out in the swamp 
and the most seductive calling would fail to move them. They 
could see each other in the sparse foliage and, therefore, would 
not call or answer a call. 

I went with him again, early one morning, in the far hope of 
getting a bird, but we drew a blank. Then, firmly but gently, 
I let it be known that I would not continue a party to such an 
unprofitable procedure. 

“That’s like you,’ Charlie said bitterly. “I find where the 
turkeys are, and you’re too darned lazy to come out here and 
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Charlie packed Josephine mile after mile 


call them for me. Just wait! I’ll learn to call them myself before 
another year, and you can go hang yourself.” 

This statement, I contend, was most ungentlemanly. 

For two weeks Charlie haunted the swamp edge—haunted 
it days after the waters had gone down and the turkeys had 
retired into its mysterious depths. One day he went in after 
them, and when he did not show up we organized a party and 
with torches and fox horns blew our way to him. He was 
seated calmly by a camp fire smoking his pipe. 

“I knew you'd come for me,” he announced, “or else I could 
find my way out of this place tomorrow.” And then his eyes 
shone in the firelight. “I flushed a drove of nine turkeys about 
five o'clock. They were calling all around me before dark. It 

was worth getting lost.” 

Well, we led him out, but the look in his eyes the next day 
convinced me that Charlie was now a victim of the su 
disease, “turkeyitis.” Day by day I watched him through the 
incubation period while the deadly bacilli multiplied in his veins 
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(sobbler 


By ELMER I. RANSOM 


and saw his eyes take on the feverish light that marks the 
crisis of this insidious malady. Now he must either be cured 
by satiation if he killed his birds, or by disgust if the trail proved 
too long and too arduous; otherwise he would develop a chronic 
case and forever be a pest and nuisance to all folks who dis- 
like muddy boots on nice floors, unshaven faces and wet, tired, 
hungry mankind. 

Alas, it became chronic! An indifferent interest in his trap- 
shooting marked the summer following. I made a box caller for 
him, and he bought all kinds of trick callers, none of which 
would serve. It became apparent that Charlie was one of those 
unfortunate individuals, of whom I have seen a few others, whose 
ear does not register and record sound in its proper values. He 
could make a mechanical twang that would at times draw a 
disgusted cluck out of a tame bird. Beyond that he could not go. 

I recognized that it would take years for Charlie to develop 
into even a mediocre caller, and the road ahead was rough and 
rocky and long. But he, too, recognized the condition and 
remedied it in a most novel way. He bought a turkey hen with 
a brood of three biddies. He watched over the young turkeys 
as a mother might tend her babe until they were entirely tame 
and tractable. Then he displayed them to me proudly. 

“Here are my callers,” he said with a wave of his hand. “That 
young gobbler is named Napoleon, and he and Josephine over 
there can beat all of you old-timers put together.” 

He intended taking from eight to twelve pounds of tame tur- 
key into the woods, carrying it over slough and windfall, through 
cane and briar, in ‘the hope of bringing back its wild cousin as 
a trophy. Here was persistence for you. Being somewhat averse 
to physical exertion that involves the carrying of bulky, heavy 
articles through wild, rough swamp country, the scheme did 
not appeal to me. I know that some hunters do it; but as much 
as I love to hunt turkeys, I believe I would give up the game 
rather than be bothered with such luggage. 


UT Charlie was enthusiastic, and I had to admit that the 
scheme had possibilities if he could get his decoys into a 
drove of scattered wild turkeys. One day early in the season 
found us camped for the night along the shore of a clear stream 
known as Holley Creek. The big swamp where we were to hunt 
was along the Savannah River, and we were on the Georgia side. 
Two men had trapped this piece of swampland through the 
season before, and few predators were left. Consequently I was 
quite hopeful of putting up several flocks before the season was 
very old. I had my usual array of callers; Charlie had Napoleon, 
Our purpose, in the main, was to locate the feeding grounds 
of the birds for a more extended hunt later in the season. We 






























Loading up for the trip down-river to the turkey country 





hardly expected to kill any turkeys now, as the country was 
new to us both. We separated. Shortly after daybreak I heard 
Charlie shoot, and I made my way to him. He was trembling 
with excitement. He had located the birds on the roost, not six 
hundred yards from camp, and scattered them with three shots 
from his pump gun. The red gods were being good to him. 

“Keep your caller out of this flock,” he announced, while 
his fingers, all thumbs, were busy staking out the tame bird. 

Then we built a blind and seated ourselves to wait the outcome. 
I expected Napoleon to do his stuff. He was accustomed to 
being so staked out. Charlie had him well trained. 

As soon as we were out of sight in the blind he began to 
yelp. This he would follow with a series of imperious clucks. 
Up to now Charlie had always appeared on the scene rather 
promptly.When he did not show. up, Napoleon became increas- 
ingly nervous and lonesome, and kept up a continuous calling. 

Finally, from a little to our north, came the answer of a young 
gobbler. Charlie began to tremble. I put my hand on his shoulder. 
“Steady now,” I advised in a whisper, “and wait until he comes 
close. You'll never hit him shaking like that.” 


A the first note of the wild bird, which incidentally is some- 
what finer in tone than our tame turkey, the decoy threw up 
his head and gave a long series of yelps. Fine! Nothing could 
be better! This was easier than I imagined. Maybe I should 
throw the old cedar box away. It had counted for many a bird, 
but it could not touch Napoleon. And this caller out in front 
never made a slip or a false note. It was all turkey to him. 

I noticed that our decoy was at the end of his tether and was 
making little jerking motions with his foot, trying to get away 
and go to his friend in the canes. However, the wild bird had 
not lost his own cunning. He was apparently puzzled at this 
continuous clucking and yelping, and did some extra calling 
on his own account. Why couldn’t this anxious young thing 
come to him as well as he to it? 

That is exactly what the anxious young thing did! The 
hobble, insecurely tied by Charlie in his nervous haste, came 
loose, and Napoleon streaked away in search of his wild play- 
mate to be, carrying with him a short streamer of white cord. 
With a whoop Charlie was out of the blind in an instant. There 
was just a flash in the canes. Then I saw an awkward streak 
trying to follow the leader. Napoleon had departed for parts 
unknown. 

“Wow!” said Charlie. “Did any one ever have such luck?” 

I lit my pipe and let him cool down. “Now if you will just 
calm yourself, I’ll try to call one of these birds to us, and you 
can do the shooting.” 

Charlie brightened at this. 

Far off we heard the plaintive call of the decoy—or I thought 
it was the tame bird; one cannot be entirely certain. There was 
an answering call now and again from the surrounding thickets. 
We returned to the blind, and I called for over an hour. It was 
no use. Either our decoy was working too well, or the wild 
birds had got together. 

That night, disappointed and sore, Charlie helped me pack 
things in the boat, and we started home. “I wish I'd shot that fool 
turkey when he got loose,” he said bitterly. “I don’t believe 
I'll ever kill a wild turkey.” 

This was Wednesday, and we agreed that Friday morning 
we would again be in the swamp after the flock. It was on 
Thursday that Charlie 
came into my office with 
the words that opened this 
story—he must kill a tur- 
key—and when he men- 
tioned that Louise was 
beginning to rag him, I 
saw a great light. 





OUISE was almost his 

fiancée—the object of 
his whole-hearted adora- 
tion. And Louise had a 
fondness for quail. Charlie 
had provided the quail un- 
til this obsession for tur- 
key hunting took hold. 
Since then she had to be 
content with chicken. No 
more quail suppers where 
Charlie’s birds might be 
consumed by sundry rivals, 
and it peeved Louise not a 
little. A cloud surely dark- 
ened the horizon of Char- 
lie’s hunting firmament. 
Undoubtedly Louise was 
twitting him about not 
killing a turkey. 
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“Yes, sir,” he reasserted; “I must kill a 
turkey. I don’t mind kidding ; I can take 
it as good as any one. But that chap 
Bragg, from Jacksonville, was with us 
last night. You know Bragg?” 

Yes, indeed; I knew Bragg. He was 
Charlie's most dangerous contender for 
the hand of the fair Louise, and naturally 
Charlie loved him not a little. 

“Well,” Charlie continued, “after they 
all had a lot of fun at my expense, Bragg 
became right insulting. He finally offered 
to bet me fifty dollars that I wouldn’t 
kill a turkey on my next trip.” 

“And you took it?” I asked dryly. 

“Yes,” somewhat sheepishly. “Darn it, 
man, my luck must change sometime.” 

This was the situation when we went 
into the woods Friday morning, and I 
thought Charlie’s turkey hunting was go- 
ing to lose him fifty dollars and maybe 
a girl. No man can safely bet fifty dollars 
that he will get a turkey on a particular 
hunt. Often a dozen hunts fail to produce 
a turkey. They are wild and wary birds. 

This hunt had all the elements of a 
first-class drama. In addition to the dank 
smell of the swamp; the deep, mysterious 
shadows; the call of the birds and the 
quest of the greatest game bird of them 
all, I was enjoying this side issue of 
Charlie’s. He was surely in deadly earnest 
about getting his turkey on this trip. 


O be able to devote all of our time 
to the chase, we had brought Simon 
along. Simon was to do the cooking, 
police the camp, and be our general facto- 
tum, leaving us free to enjoy the hunt 
without the bothersome details of pre- 
paring food and cleaning up. Besides, I 
liked the meat from a wild turkey’ s breast, 
and I wanted another taste if the oppor- 
tunity came our way. I knew I would have 
to kill the bird, for no turkey of Charlie’s 
would ever grace the camp pot but would 
proudly repose, in all its grandeur, on 
Louise’s table, where I would not get 
so much as a_ smell. 
Friday turned off 
warm. We had hunted 
independently during the 
morning and met, as 
agreed, at what is known 
as the Hole in the 
Swamp—a wide, treach- 
. erous bit of mud and 
water that, according to BER. 
legend, has no solid bot- 
tom in places. It was 
about three o’clock, and 
neither of us had any 
luck to report. 

Charlie was tuckered. 
Sweat rolled from his 
red face in great drops. 
“I wish this fool turkey 
would follow me like a 
dog,” he complained. 

I laughed and opened 
my lunch. Finishing this, 
I peeled an orange be- 
fore Charlie had summoned sufficient 
energy to begin. At length he finished and, 
going to the edge of the water, drank 
great draughts of the murky fluid. 

“You must be tired,” I said, taking out 
my little cedar box. “Here's my turkey, 
and he only weighs an ounce.” 

“Yeah! I can’t work one of the things, 
but I’m going to kill a turkey.” 

“Let’s see,” I said studying the map 
before me a few moments. “It’s about three 
miles to camp. Suppose we stay together, 
and I'll carry your bird part of the way. 
When we reach the creek, we'll split up 
and try to flush the drove that absconded 
with Napoleon.” 

Charlie brightened. “Oh, I can carry Jo- 
sephine,” he answered. “She’s not heavy.” 
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LD MERRIMONT BLUE,” 
VENABLE. An exceptionally good gun-dog 


“FLOATING FLIES,” 
An article for all trout fishermen, 
expert or amateur. 
“BACK OF BEYOND,” by VERNON E. MEGEE. 
Sport in Nicaragua. 
“FISHOGRAPHY,” by R. B. Hopxins. How 


to locate that good fishing spot. The practical article 
for March. 
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I knew he was telling a courageous lie, 
but let it go at that and reached for the 
turkey, which he promptly abandoned. I 
carried the bird more than two miles, and 
never again will I volunteer for a like 
service. She weighed fifty pounds after 
I tripped over my third muscadine 
vine. 

Finally we parted, Charlie taking over 
the care of Josephine. The sun was 
setting, and soon the short winter twi- 
light would be upon us. I was working 
my way carefully up a damp slough, and 
my steps were noiseless in the soft earth. 
I heard a turkey leave the ground and 
saw him fly diagonally to a tree some 
eighty or a hundred yards away. Soon an- 
other flew up, and shortly the entire flock 
was at roost. 

I made up my mind quickly. Slipping 
from tree to tree, I moved some twenty 
yards closer before one of the turkeys flew. 
Immediately I fired three times in quick 
succession, and they scattered in many 
directions. In a few minutes Charlie came 
panting, his decoy under his arm. 

“It’s all O. K. now, Charlie,” I told 
him. “We're sure to get some birds from 
this flock tomorrow morning. I'll give 
you twenty-five bucks for your bet.” 

“Never mind; I’m not trading. I made 
that bet, and I’ll stick to it.” 

We built a hasty blind for the follow- 
ing morning. With the great cypress trees 
making long, spectral shadows in the dusk, 
we headed for camp, hungry, of course, 
but with our weariness forgotten. This was 
a good break. With luck we would have 
some game by nine o’clock or sooner the 
following morning. 

Josephine was awakened an hour before 
dawn to the tune of several protesting 
“putts,” and we were off for our rendez- 
vous with the wild birds. Well before the 
east had grayed we were in place, Joseph- 
ine this time hobbled so securely that she 
could not, like Napoleon, spoil the party. 
I was frankly anxious to see her work. 


All in the next issue. 


With the advent of day she got busy in 
her strange surroundings, going through 
much the same performance as her con- 
sort on the Wednesday before. It was but 
a short time before I saw an unusual 
thing. We heard a few clucks from a small 
tree, and then, from a low limb, a turkey 
flew to the ground. Never before had I 
known an unwounded turkey to roost in 
such a place. Wary beyond belief and beset 
on every side by a multitude of enemies, 
these birds will ordinarily choose the high 
trees, often over water. Why this bird 
should be there was hard to understand. 
I had fired my gun the evening before. 
It would not have stayed so close after 
that, and it hardly seemed possible that 
it would have returned to the spot in the 
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by Victor A. Macom- 


few twilight minutes left after our de- 
parture. But children of the wild do sur- 
prising things. At any rate, there was the 
turkey. I could not see it well because of 
intervening bushes, but it looked like a 
young gobbler. 

Then it did another unusual thing. It 
came straight to the calling Josephine 
without the customary caution—a simple 
and foolish procedure. When it was forty 
yards away, Charlie fired, missing com- 
pletely the first time. The turkey stood 
quite still in the fraction of a second that 
elapsed before the second shot sent it down 
for good. Immediately my companion 
jumped up in the blind, but I tackled him, 

“Keep still!” I cautioned. “That turkey 
is down. I can see it plainly, and we can 
surely get another if we keep quiet.” 


UT it was not to be so easy. Josephine 
kept up her chatter for some time 
without result and then began to sulk. She 
got to the end of her tether and squatted, 
refusing to utter another sound. The little 
cedar box came out, and after about an hour 
we had an answer. This caused Josephine 
to perk up, and she joined in the chorus. 
Soon another young gobbler came cau- 
tiously into view, his head bobbing from 
side to side. I could feel Charlie tremble, 
and I whispered for him to take this shot 
also. It would be a great triumph to kill 
the season’s limit in one day. He shook his 
head. The turkey must have sensed dan- 
ger, for he turned swiftly. They move 
with incredible speed, and there was no 
time for hesitation. I killed him. 

“Look after my turkey!” I shouted to 
Charlie. “I think your bird is getting away.” 

Certain suspicions had come to me, and 
when I reached his bird they were prompt- 
ly confirmed. Stretched on the ground was 
Napoleon, looking, it is true, very much 
like his wild cousins, but still with the tell- 
tale white on the rump feathers and the 
head red rather than the deep purple of 
the wild bird. On his leg was the frazzled 
end of a bit of cord. 

I must act quickly. 
Charlie was taking 
care of my bird for me 
and was rapidly over- 
coming his excitement. 
I fired my gun and, hold- 
ing his turkey out of his 
view in front of me, 
dashed wildly away. 
Near by was a lagoon. 
Into this I plunged the 
bird, making a great 
racket and at the same 
time completely disguis- 
ing the identity of the 
unfortunate Napoleon 
with mud and water. 
_ Charlie came up pant- 
ing. 

“T’ve got him!” I call- 
ed. “He’s mussed up 
some, but I don’t mind 
that. You can take the 
bird I killed; it makes no difference.” 

He looked a little crestfallen at the 
bedraggled bird, but not a glimmer of 
suspicion came into his eye. He was carry- 
ing in his hand a good specimen of the 
young wild gobbler, perhaps not quite so 
fat as Napoleon. When I reached camp, I 
told Simon to dress the turkey I was 
carrying ; I was taking no chances. 

Perhaps it was a sorry trick to play on 
Mr. Bragg, but he had plenty of money 
and he invited his own punishment. When 
Charlie was married last week, I told the 
story. Bragg was there, wearing a rather 
sickly grin, but he was sportsman enough 
to wish the young couple well and insist 
on Charlie’s letting the wager stand as 
an additional wedding gift. 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


New York State scores again in the Brown 


HEN it comes to brown trout, 

New York State captured a very 

fair share of the honors in the 

1929 Frecp & StrREAM Prize 
Fishing Contest. Of the six prizes awarded 
in the Brown Trout Class, three were 
won by fish from that state. The story of 
the First Prize winner—a 7%- pound 
brownie caught by Mr. H. A. Obrist in 
Sparhawk Lake—was published several 
months ago. Here is the story of Mr. 
Niles G. Fairbairn’s trout, weighing 6 
pounds and 10 ounces, which won Second 
Prize. It was taken in the Delaware River 
below Margaretville on July 31, 1929. And 
then there was the 5% 4-pound brownie 
caught by Mr. Charles 
Zarber in the Little 
3eaverkill River, which 
won Sixth Prize in the 
same Contest. 

With a record such as 
this, New York State 
anglers should not be 
inclined to resent—as 
many of them do—the 
extensive introduction of 
this species within recent 
years. It is true that 
this exotic trout has 
been planted in certain 
waters to the detriment 
of the much beloved na- 
tive Fontinalis. After all 
is said and done, how- 
ever, there are probably 
a great many waters 
where, comparatively 
speaking, there would be 
next to no fishing at all 
were it not for the 
brown trout. 

Furthermore—not 
that I want to start an 
argument—the longer I 
fish our local trout 
streams, the more I be- 
come convinced that it 
requires infinitely more 
skill to take the average 
brownie of fair size or 
larger than it does al- 
most any brook trout 
that ever flipped its tail. 
To make a statement of this kind is not 
being unpatriotic. I have as soft a spot 
in my heart for our justly famous Eastern 
brook trout as any angler that ever waded 
a stream, but I am merely giving credit 
where credit is due. And I believe in 
singing a hymn of praise to the man who 
can induce a brown trout weighing 6 
pounds 10 ounces to rise to a fly. I'll take 
my hat off to him any day, and do it 
quicker than I would in the case of an 
angler who caught a brook trout of the 
same size—conditions being equal, of 
course. This is no disparagement what- 
ever to the brook-trout angler. I would 
throw my chest out if I caught a Fontin- 
alis weighing over five pounds—and_ so 
would any other angler. To deny that 
would be silly. But due toa mixture of sen- 
timent and prejudice, many fishermen are 
just not willing to concede this superiority 
of the brownie over his native cousin. 

One very important fact that the dis- 
ciples of the Eastern brook trout often over- 
look is that the brown trout will prosper in 
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streams where Fontinalis can not survive. 
The brown is a hardier fish, and he can with- 
stand higher temperatures. That alone en- 
titles him to full citizenship in this country. 

Every effort should be made to keep up 
the supply of brook trout in streams that 
are adapted to that species. However, let 
us not forget to be mighty thankful for the 
generous share of sport to be derived on 
many waters that would be almost totally 
fishless had not brown trout been intro- 
duced into them. 

Mr. Fairbairn’s prize-winning fish was 
taken on a Heddon rod, a Hardy reel, a 
Samson line and a home-made fly which 
he has aptly named the “Nilesfair.” 





A DELAWARE RIVER 
GRANDDADDY 
By Niles G. Fairbairn 


N the evening of July 31, 1929, in the 

Delaware River below Margaret- 
ville, New York, I had the thrill of my 
life in catching a brown trout weighing 6 
pounds and 10 ounces. A second thrill came 
along several months later, when I was 
awarded Second Prize in the Brown Trout 
Class of the Fretp anp StrEAM Prize 
Fishing Contest of that year. 

Two evenings before the day just men- 
tioned, I had gone down the river to one 
of my favorite spots. I was using a fly 
designed and tied by myself, which I 
named the “Nilesfair.” Two fair-sized 
trout shortly received an introduction to 
my net, after which I worked still farther 
down the stream to a beautiful pool located 
at the junction of Huckleberry Brook and 
the Delaware. I knew from experience that 
this was good trout water, but when I 
arrived there I found two youngsters fish- 
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Often your brown trout fights on top of the water 


Trout Class 


ing for eels. This meant that I had to 
move farther on. 

Beyond this point the river consists 
principally of rifts and fast water. Finally 
I came to a deep pool known as Jaquish 
Whirlpool. I had fished here on many 
previous occasions but not, as a rule, with 
much success. However, true fishermen 
seldom pass up any likely-looking water ; 
so I cast my fly over it. Hardly did the 
fly touch the water when I had a strike 
that I knew was not caused by an ordinary 
trout. I set the hook instantly, and the 
fight commenced. Sad to say, it was of 
short duration. In less than a minute, he 
cut the leader just above the hook—and 
was gone. Place yourself 
in my position, and you 
will know just how I 
felt. I went home at once 
and tied another fly of 
the same design. 

Two evenings later, 
on July 3lst, my fishing 
pal, George W. Merritt, 
came after me to go fish- 
ing with him. “No, I am 
not going with you,” I 
said; “but I want you 
to go with me, because 
I have a date with a 
trout down the river that 
is as long as this table.” 


EORGE cocked his 
eye rather dubious- 
ly, but laughingly said he 
would come along. So we 
jumped in the car and 
careered down the road. 
It was almost dusk 
when we reached the 
river. George chose what 
is known as Huckle- 
berry Brook Pool, and 
I immediately began to 
fish Jaquish Pool, where 
I lost my fly two nights 
before. After making a 
few false casts, I shot 
my fly across the pool. 
Nothing happened. After 
waiting a few moments, 
I cast again, floating the 
fly as nearly as possible over the spot 
where I hoped the big fellow was located. 
Instantly there came a huge swirl, and I 
set the hook. Once more I was fast to the 
Granddaddy of the Delaware. 

He started at once for the deepest part 
of the pool. I kept a tight line on him, 
and up and down the pool we went to- 
gether. During all this time the fish never 
broke water, and this made me more con- 
fident than ever that I was hooked into an 
honest-to-goodness trout. All I could do 
was to put as much pressure on him as I 
dared in order to turn him and yet keep 
him in the pool. This the trout apparently 
determined I should not do, for after a 
mad run up to the head of the pool he 
turned and shot downstream. 

I began to work in great haste to take 
up the slack in the line and churned the 
water toward the foot of the pool with 
my feet in an attempt to scare him back.. 
It was useless, however, and I realized 
that I now had a man’s-sized job cut 
out for me. (Continued on page 86) 
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*“More Game”’ 


MOST IMPORTANT MEETING 


HE Seventeenth Annual Game Con- 

ference, held in December at Hotel 

Pennsylvania, New York City, un- 

der the auspices of the American 
Game Protective Association, and repre- 
senting many organizations, international 
in scope, interested in the promotion, devel- 
opment and preservation of the land, water, 
forest, plant, scenic and wild-life resources 
of the North American Continent, was the 
outstanding meeting of its kind to be held 
anywhere in the world. Its chief object 
was to decide upon a comprehensive 
National Game Policy. Through this con- 
servationists hope to take a great stride 
forward and double the active interest in 
wild-life restoration by including land- 
owners in a practical game plan. If this 
hope can be achieved, far-reaching effects 
and a large increase in the value of wild 
life as a natural resource of the nation 
can well be expected. Putting into effect 
a National Ganie Policy so that the activ- 
ities of State, Provincial, Federal and 
Dominion agencies are properly coordi- 
nated, presents many problems, partic- 
ularly that of land management. 

The promotion of the conservation and 
wise administration of our wild life is a 
necessary function of the State. The 
United States Senate has, for the first time 
in its history, officially recognized the 
necessity for the protection of wild life, 
as well as its value as a national asset. 
A committee has been appointed, com- 
posed of the leading conservationists in 
the Senate, headed by Senator Walcott, a 
former chairman of the American Game 
Conference, to make a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the wild-life resources of the nation. 
Constructive national 
legislation will no doubt 
result from the efforts of 
this committee. 

With over six and 
one-half million hunters 
seeking health and rec- 
reation afield annually 
the problem of supplying 
them with small game 
to shoot becomes more 
complex. Inasmuch as artificial propaga- 
tion is one of the solutions of the problem, 
the meeting of the American Game Keep- 
ers Society, to which one session of the 
Conference was devoted, represented an 
important part of the Game Conference 
program. 





By Ross L. LeFrLer 


President, Board of Game Commissioners, 
Pennsylvania; Chairman of the Conference 


SPORTSMEN MUST PAY 
erat sso have been spending up- 


wards of $50.00 each annually to har- 
vest a crop toward which they contributed 
the measly sum of a dollar or two a year. 
Yet they wonder what ails the system! 
Two things are very apparent. The first 
is that the sportsmen must pay a fair rate 
for their shooting or else have none to- 
morrow. And the second is that unless the 
landowners are given a square deal and 
taken into partnership they will become 
rebellious, allow no hunting, and take no 
interest in the game crop. 
The first of a most important series of 
national game study projects was recently 
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ETH E. GORDON, former conser- 

vation director of the Izaak Walton 
League of America, has accepted his 
election to the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association and 
has taken office. Mr. Gordon succeeds 
Carlos Avery, former president, who 
died October 5th last. 

Seth Gordon, as he is familiarly 
known throughout the United States 
and Canada, won his spurs in handling 
game conservation in Pennsylvania. 
For thirteen years he had a large part 
in shaping policies and in guiding the 
destinies of the state’s game program. 

The establishment of a state-wide sys- 
tem of refuges and public hunting 
grounds, the development of an effec- 
tive predatory animal control system, 
the stocking of game in large quantities, 
the execution of intensive winter-feed- 
ing programs and sensible but strict en- 
forcement of the game laws were all 
part of his handiwork. 

He is a strong advocate of simple con- 
servation laws, and believes in building 
a spirit of game-law observance among 
the sportsmen. Pennsylvania’s present 
game code was drafted and enacted 
under his direction. 


launched in Williamston Township, Ing- 
ham County, Michigan, under the auspices 
of the Izaak Walton League of America. 
For the first time in the history of game 
conservation the landowners, the sports- 
men, the conservation department, the 
state university, the state agricultural col- 
lege, the U. S. Biological Survey and the 
National Game Survey have joined forces 
to ascertain what can be done actually to 
produce a game crop and to have it har- 
vested in a manner not at variance with 
American traditions. 

The studies agreed upon include a com- 
plete mapping of the cover and soil, a cen- 
sus of the game supply, how best to handle 
winter feeding and predator control, and 
the effect of farm practices and how they 
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may be revised and coordinated to assure a 
perpetual game supply. 

This will in reality be a big outdoor 
laboratory of 19,000 acres, the results 
from which will be applied elsewhere 
throughout Michigan and other states. It 
is by far the biggest thing of its kind ever 
attempted in game conservation, and | 
firmly believe it will answer the many 
vexatious problems which are disturbing 
the American sportsmen and our motto 
should be, “Let the test tube of experience 
dictate our course.” 

By SetH Gorpon 
Conservation Director, 
Izaak Walton League of America 


POLICY IN A NUTSHELL 


EVERAL centuries ago a group of 
doctors got into an argument over the 
question of whether or no the blood cir- 
culates. They banged the table long and 
mightily, proving to each other it must 
be so, and that it couldn’t be so. When 
they were nearly worn out, one of them 
had the brilliant idea of trying an exper- 
iment to find out whether it were so or 
not. Thereupon the argument ended, and 
the doctors had time to tend their patients. 
Conservationists are the doctors of our 
gare supply. We have many ideas as to 
what needs to be done, and these ideas 
quite naturally conflict. We are in danger 
of pounding the table about them, instead 
of going out on the land and giving them 
a trial. The only really new thing which 
this game policy suggests is that we quit 
arguing over abstract ideas, and instead 
go out and try them. 

The idea of settling mooted questions 
by experiment is often ridiculously simple 
as a matter of hindsight, but it is not so 
simple as a matter of foresight. It seems 
like a waste of time, and a dangerous ex- 
ample, to give the other fellow’s ideas a 
trial when we know to begin with that they 
are wrong. Nevertheless there is really 
grave danger that if we do not make these 
concessions, nothing at all will be tried, 
and there will be no progress. 

Game conservation is at this moment in 
a particularly difficult 
stage of its development. 
The set of ideas which 
served to string out the 
remnants of the virgin 
game supply, and. to 
which many of us feel 
an intense personal loy- 
alty, seems to have 
reached the limit of its 
effectiveness. Something 
new must be done. Nearly all of us are 
agreed what it is, but there are differences 
of opinion about who should do it, what 
methods should be used, and who should 
pay for it, and how. The differences of 
opinion are not so numerous, however, as 
to render it at all impracticable to try all 
of them. This game policy simply enumer- 
ates some of these differences, and urges 
that they be subjected to the test of ex- 
perience. 

This policy is hardly a beginning of 
what needs to be done. There remains the 
much bigger job of organizing and execut- 
ing the local demonstrations which the 
policy advocates. This is where the real 
skill and leadership will be required. The 
kind of demonstration I have reference to 
is illustrated by the one now under way 
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in Ingham County, Michigan. It seeks 
to develop a system of game management 
executed by organized farmers and sup- 
ported by organized sportsmen, and to see 
whether such a system can actually pro- 
duce game by paying the farmer for labor 
and materials rather than for shooting 
privileges. We have argued this question 
for a decade, but I daresay that the Michi- 
gan experiment will convince more people 
what the answer is than another decade 
of debate. 

Every vote for the policy was an ad- 
mission that sportsmen are not the only 
group concerned with game conservation, 
and that we cannot solve the game problem 
without going into full and equal partner- 
ship with the landowner and the protec- 
tionist. 

There will, of course, be opposition to 
the policy. This is as it should be. I will 
only add this: that to delay the execution 
of a comprehensive policy will be akin to 
suicide. 

I have four reasons behind this statement. 

The game stock, for one thing, is losing 
by delay. We are still losing stock, range, 
and even species. 

Second, this drouth allowed grazing and 
fire to shrink our coverts on intensively 
used land as much in one year as in five 
ordinary years. Some mechanism for re- 
versing the continued loss of our richest 
game ranges must get under way. 

Third, the agricultural depression repre- 
sents a priceless opportunity to plant the 
idea of game as a secondary farm crop, 
wholly free from any foreseeable over- 
production. 

Fourth, we sportsmen are on the carpet. 
Many other groups are watching us, some 
with interest, others with something near- 
ing exasperation. I am afraid the farmers, 
without whom we can do nothing, are 
among these. Our present position is a de- 
fensive one. Our critics are no more rea- 
sonable than we are, but they tend to have 
the public ear. Our whole situation de- 
mands a positive program; an offensive 
strategy. Shouting outworn formulas only 
makes matters worse. We need to put a 
game policy into effect, and immediately. 


By Apo LEopotp 
Chairman, American Game Policy Committee 


FEWER LAWS, MORE 
EDUCATION 


HEN I was a child I heard men 

talk of laws and more laws and 
still the wild life diminished; and then 
came education, education stressing law 
observance rather than law enforcement 
and urging better sportsmanship. 

For two generations or more, we de- 
pended upon legislation alone to save our 
wild life, and as we shortened seasons and 
reduced bag limits, the supply also con- 
tinued to shrink. 

It is only recently that we have begun 
to realize that nothing can be accom- 
plished without the support of a substan- 
tial majority of the public. No laws should 
ever be enacted in advance of public sen- 
timent. The greatest service that can be 
rendered the cause of wild-life conserva- 
tion and restoration is through group or- 
ganization and community effort. 

The Minnesota Game Protective League 
has advocated little legislation but has 
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busied itself with constructive effort in 
molding public sentiment, establishing 
refuges, supervising the planting of fish 
try, stocking cover and controlling pre- 
dators. Public sentiment, more than the 
penalties of the law, keeps the butcher and 
game hog under control and ruthlessly 





Highlights and 
Flashes 


HIGHLIGHTS and flashes present- 

ed on these two pages were 
caught at the two-day Seventeenth 
American Game Conference held on 
December 1 and 2 at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. 

They represent opinions expressed 
by some of the leading conservationists 
of the country today, before probably 
the most important gathering of sports- 
men and nature lovers in the world. 





prosecutes the outlander who violates the 
sanctuaries or otherwise transgresses the 
law and the ethics of good sportsmanship. 

Gradually it has been impressed upon 
the public that game and fish laws are not 
aimless and arbitrary enactments but reg- 
ulations necessary to the saving of wild 
life and the maintenance of sports afield 
and afloat. 

By Sam G. ANDERSON 
President, Minnesota Game Protective League 


TEXAS SYSTEM DOES WORK 


EXAS landowners had closed their 

gates to hunters. Now they have 
opened them but nothing could have done 
this except a share in the game crop. We 
are being forced to adjust ourselves to 
new conditions. Nobody talks any longer 
about free cattle range or free cotton. It 
is just another step in economic evolution. 
The department looked upon it first with 
distrust, then with tolerance, and finally 
accepted it by passage of a law providing 
for a license for those who sold shooting 
rights, limiting the amount that could be 
charged a hunter to $4 a day, or, if he 


leased the land, 25 cents per acre for one 
year or less. Now the landowner has be- 
come the ally of the state both in the 
rearing and the harvesting of game. The 
total acreage on which game is cultivated 
has rapidly increased to nearly 2,500,000 
and we have proof that the harvest is not 
lagging far behind this increase. 

It may be urged that this plan is unjust 
to the average man of small means, but in 
building our ideal republic of game Texas 
has reserved as the common property of 
all the people its navigable streams and 
public waters, with 2,000 miles of water- 
front, 2,000,000 acres of bay waters and 
many islands. 

By J. G. Burr 
Director of Research, Texas Game, 
Fish and Oyster Commission 


UNFAIR LICENSE FEES 


ILD life legally belongs to all the 

people. Yet sportsmen, desiring to 
exploit only that portion classed as game, 
amounting roughly to not more than 40 
percent of wild life belonging to the 
people, are expected in many states to 
support, with their license fees, the admin- 
istering of all wild life. Likewise, adminis- 
trative heads are expected to administer 
all wild life on revenue received for the 
privilege of exploiting but a limited por- 
tion of it. 

The unsoundness of such a doctrine is 
evident. The continued existence and in- 
crease of the remaining 60 percent not 
classed as game is of at least as great in- 
terest to thousands and even millions of 
our citizens who do not hunt or fish as it 
is to the sportsmen. 

Wild life administrators of the several 
states could offset this tendency by bring- 
ing home to the people the inconsistency 
and unfairness of the proposition. 

Whatever the state does in protecting 
and restoring the other 60 percent of wild 
life not classed as game should be financed 
out of funds raised by general taxation, 
in order that the wild life lovers in gen- 
eral may contribute their share toward 
maintaining that part in which they are 
particularly interested. 


By Wiitram C, ADAMS 
Director, Division of Fisheries 
and Game, Massachusetts 
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FIELD AND STREAM 





SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 
American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. sie 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


Combination Price 
ATION et ey, SESS, Dak $3.00 








































Elto Junior Quad 


Four cylinder, high speed type 
equipped with gearless rotary disc 
valve. 2 in. bore, 2 in. stroke, 25 
cu. in. piston displacement. Devel- 
ops 18 horsepower at 4000 R. P. M. 
Elto battery ignition. Designed 
particularly for large family boats 
and medium sized runabouts. Price, 
$275.00 


Other Elto Models 


Lightweight Two cylinder, 4 horse- 
power, weight, 38 pounds. Elto bat- 


tery ignition. Price................. $ 99.75 
Speedster Two cylinder, 7 horse- 
power, 68 pounds. Price........ 165.00 


Special ‘real 12 nerecqeses, 
75 pounds. Price... - 170.00 
Senior Speedster 14 horsepower, 84 
pounds. Price ............. 185.00 


Electric Starter Model cians 235.00 


Super “C” Two cylinder, 25 horse- 
power, gearless rotary disc valve, 
underwater silencer. Price.... 250.00 
Electric Starter Model.......... 315.00 
Senior Quad Four cylinder, 35 
horsepower, gearless rotary disc 
valve, underwater silencer. 

Price 325.00 





Electric Starter Model.......... 395.00 
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HINK of a full-powered outboard motor priced below 


$100.00 ...a man-size, twin-cylinder model unskimped 


in materials or workmanship, stamina or dependability! 


Think of a new-type 4-cylinder outboard . . . a sporty 
“light four” so finely built, so exquisitely balanced, so 
impetuously eager that it makes even the most modest 


runabout feel like a Gold Cup challenger. 


Elto Fold-Light 


World’s lightest, smallest 
twin outboard. Weighs on- 
ly 29 pounds. “Folds like 
a jackknife’” — measures 
only 17 in. long. Vibra- 
tionless spring-cushioned 
steering. Battery ignition. 
234 horsepower. Price 
$125.00. 


Think of a new “C” twin, built like no 
twin before it . . . with a marvelously 
efficient inbuilt rotary valve, gearless, 
silent and trouble-proof. With a sensa- 
tionally swift companion model for those 
who scud the race courses. 


And think .. . all you who have sat for 
countless hours at the receiving end of 
a vibrating tiller handle . . . think of a 
spring-cushioned tiller that, even with 
throttle opened wide, transmits no shock 
or shake or quiver... that can be gripped 
indefinitely without trace of arm fatigue! 
Driving ease you've never known before! 
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BATTERY IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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associates. present. 


of all EVINRUDE 
outboards-— 

























bail .. $99.75 to $450.00... from 2% to 45 horsepower 

a ...an entirely new standard of value in a motor priced 
2 sensationally low ...a folding motor unapproached | 
lity! 


compactness and handiness . . . spring-cushioned steer- 
orty | ing: - - four-cylinder motors in 3 sizes . . . numerous 
models with exclusive 12-volt electric starting . .. never 





, $0 : 
hail before has there been offered so wide a choice of motors 
es ‘ ; 
inevery popular size and price and type. _— speeditwin 25” 
j Twhe evlinder, an78 cu. 
H H in. 25 
a. Two complete lines . . . Evinrude . . . Elto. power at 4300 PM 
Each giving the user the benefits of large = rotary disc valve, com- 
usly J ; e pression release for easy 
production and fine manufacture in the in- starting, underwater si- 
ess, s A lencer. Propello-Vacuum 
aa dustry’s greatest factory. And each retain- cooling. Price, magneto ig- 
al ing the characteristics that have won in- ‘““* Starter Model $315, 
creasing popularity throughout the world. 
Evinrude and Elto motors for 1931 offer the most signifi- 
for 


cant outboard developments of many years. See the 
4 of complete lines at the New York Motor Boat Show! 


of a Evinrude Lightwin S 
with Sturdiest, most powerful and reliable motor 
ever offered at low price. Two cylinder, 4 
h k horsepower at 3000 R. P. M. Weight, 38 
oc ponds. Standard Evinrude magneto igni- 
tion, Automatic tilt-up, water jacketed muf- 
yped fet, positive centrifugal pump cooling. An , 


Other Evinrude Models 


Fold-Light Two cylinder, 2% 
horsepower, 29 pounds, folds to 
compact size, new vibrationless 
spring-cushioned steering. 









Price $125.00 

Fastwin Two cylinder, 14 horse- 

4 oe 82 pounds, Price........ 165.00 

| | ideal family and utility motor. Spe editwin “2° Two cylinder, 20 20 
orsepower. Price ...........-.....- 90.00 

gue Speeditwin ‘‘22’’ Two cylinder, 

forel | OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION V pn Nh Ba ar 

ore Sportfour Four cylinder, 18 horse- 

Ole Evinrude, President i — . — evcenseeee nor a 5 hor -00 

peedifour Four cylin me 35 horse- 

5069 N. 27th Street MILWAUKEE .\ power. Price wn wininnew $28.00 

lectric Starter Model......... 395.00 


JEVINRU 


Ss MAGNETO IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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THAT IDEAL BOAT 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HAT ideal boat—it is like the 
mythical Flying Dutchman of 
oceanic mirages. Man has never 
caught up with it—and never will. 
All of us have our own idea of a perfect 
boat, which we often call “the ideal boat”, 
but it contains some aspects which few 
others would accept for their ideal boat. 

The ideal boat, of course, broadly 
speaking, is a boat which possesses 100 
per cent of all qualities, such as sea- 
worthiness or stability, speed, comfort, 
maneuverability and strenzth and dur- 
ability of construction. 

Specialization of type for realizing the 
greatest possible value 
of one kind limits, at 
least in proportion, the 
other values desired. It 
is a pity that such is the 
case, but it happens that 
this universe is made 
just that way. A boat 
built to command every 
bit of possible speed is 
deficient in other factors 
accordingly. She is very 
lightly constructed, so 
much so that she prob- 
ably would not stand up 
under a heavy pounding 
in a seaway. Her under- 
body lines, designed for 
skimming over smooth- 
water surface, would not 
let her recover herself 
quickly upon meeting a 
wave, not quickly enough 
to be in position to meet 
the next one and really 
behave well. 

If speed is the only 
consideration, the boat 
will not be weighted 
down with comforts, and 
to go fast she must not 
carry many passengers, 
so even seating room 
may be cut to the minimum. She will not 
carry a very capacious fuel tank, as this, 
too, means weight which will lessen her 
speed. And so it goes. 

Type means everything in a boat. 

And yet these characteristics are the 
main ones to consider in their relative 
proportions in every boat. Each boat de- 
sign combines them in a different ratio. 
Sometimes two boats apparently identical 
in design and construction will vary 
astonishingly in speed and in behavior in 
a rough sea. Almost microscopic differ- 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











ences in the curves of their underbody lines 
are the cause. 

An example of what a slight curve dif- 
ference in the underbody lines will do is 
found in the famous racing displacement 
boat, Miss Syndicate, designed by George 
F. Crouch for Horace E. Dodge of 
Detroit some years ago. It will be re- 
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This Matthews 38-footer is an off-shore fisherman, with a crow’s nest aloft, 
a harpoon cage on the bow and an auxiliary 15 h.p. trolling motor in 
addition to the 200 h.p. engine that gives her a maximum speed of 18 m.p.h. She 


membered that Delphine Dodge won the 
President’s Cup on the Potomac in 1927 
with this great boat which stepped at 
about 63 miles an hour on the straight- 
away. There is an imperceptible difference 
in her bilges which the designer put there 
to counteract the torque of her single pro- 
peller and to make her more manageable 
on the curves of a race course. When it is 
pointed out to you, you can detect it, not 
otherwise. But it makes all the difference 
in the world in the way she handles, be- 
sides how she would behave without it. 
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Seaworthiness is a phrase we all use 


and abuse frightfully—albeit, honestly, 
too. As if a small boat can be worthy of 
the sea! It is only worthy in certain 
limited seaways. That is all. The short 
length of the average pleasure craft 
makes it practically impossible for her 
to ride successfully the mountain-high 
waves of old Mr. Neptune. Only ships 
like those that are the pride of the great 
steamship lines arg really seaworthy—can 
go anywhere and without reducing speed 
in rough going. 

Any boat in the small pleasure-craft 
classes is seaworthy only to a degree. Al- 
ways the limitation of her size is included 
in any seaworthy ratio. Only it isn’t ex- 
pressed, as if by tacit consent. When we 
say: “She is a very sea- 
worthy boat,” we mean 
—for her size, don’t we? 
We certainly don’t mean 
to imply that she will 
go anywhere that the 
Leviathan can go. Not 
by a jugful! 


UT in every hull 
there is a quality 
of stability in ordinary 
rough water upon which 
such a boat should be op- 
erated, which is her the- 
oretical maximum of 
seaworthiness. And as 
she approaches that, she 
is seaworthy, But in or- 
der that this boat may 
have a modicum of 
speed, some of it may be 
sacrificed in the design, 
just as some of the speed 
elements are sacrificed 
for seaworthiness. 

The word seaworthy 
is a composite term, 
too. Stability is implied. 
She must not be cranky 
when the going is rough. 
must not pound 

or slap or roll danger- 
ously; she must not be too sensitive to 
the waves and bob about like a cork, or 
be luggy, heavy, or recover too slowly, 
which may be a consequence of any of 
the above conditions, or from the mis- 
placement of ballast or the carrying of 
too much weight, and a lot of other things. 

In the motor-car field all automobiles 
are advertised as being possessed of 
“easy-riding” qualities. And yet we all 
know that they are not equally so on 
the same road, and that cars of a cef- 
tain wheel-base (Continued on page 48) 
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Chris-Craft 
family cruisers in 31 
and 36 foot lengths; 
single and double cabin 
models with open or 
enclosed bridge. Priced 
at $3975 and up. 





Alome is where the anchor drops 


Who can still find pleasure on crowded highways . . . or rest and recreation in the endless parade of traffic? \X, Why not, 
instead, long, lazy evenings under an offshore moon . . . nights of dreamless sleep, to a lullaby of lapping waves . . . days 
of adventuring where every breath’s a tonic and every hour is health? \\y Forget that cruising was once a rich man’s 
sport. Within these sleek hulls Chris-Craft has packed more of recreation . . . of health and sheer enjoyment . . . than 
you ever dreamed boats of their size could carry. Yet Chris-Craft has priced them for moderate incomes. ‘Yy Beneath 
their trim, slim beauty, the new Chris-Craft family cruisers are staunch, sturdy boats . . . fast, seaworthy and safe. 
Three generations of master boat builders have given these craft 
every possible luxury and convenience. \X, Up anchor and away, 


this year. Now is the time to inquire and to place your order ( / ] IIS as ( i if / 
MMU 


-+.femembering that the Chris-Craft financing plan enables you 








to buy out of income. See your nearest Chris-Craft merchant today. RUNABOUTS + SEDANS - CO TERS 
© C-C Corp., 1931 (103) CRUISERS - YACHTS - TENDERS 
Some desirable Chris-Craft sales territories are available 





CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, — 1002 DETROIT ROAD, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH~—1 WEST 52ND ST., AT 5TH AVENUE 














I. 


5. This 


A staunch, fast, ocean-going cruiser, 33-feet overall 
a Wheeler Playmate, with 20-mile speed 


. Stock boats come big, as well as little, as shown 


by this spacious 57-foot Elco power yacht 


. Testing out a 20-foot King folding canvas canoe 


with 9 passengers aboard and a busy motor aft 


. Here is a Crandall Comet racing step-hydroplane 


cutting a few capers after winning a stiff race 


Kennebec “Prize Baby’’ with semi-round 
bottom is a dandy all-purpose design 
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6. A fast stock commuter is this Robinson Seagull 
sedan cruiser, which sleeps 4, carries 20 passengers 
by day and steps 32 m.p.h. 


7. With its 300 h.p. motor, this big 28-foot Dodge 
runabout steps at 45 m.p.h. and has seating capacity 
for 9 passengers 


8. A double-cabin sea-skiff cruiser in 24 feet, the 
Sandusky sleeps 4 people and has full accommodations 


9. In all, 11 passengers can ride in the Hackercraft 
30", which can go at a 40-mile gait with 200 h.p. 








10. This 1931 Lyman is a 17-foot lapstrake inboard 
model seating 8 in 3 cockpits 


ll. The A.C.F. cruiser-runabout is a popular hybrid 


on many waterways 


12. A “Champion Junior,”’ 101-foot step speedster, 
built from Brooks knock-down parts, capable of 
speeds between 30 and 40 m.p.h. 


13. And the new Richardson 1931 Day Cruisabout, 
which steps 18 m.p.h. and has a cock-pit ideally 
adapted for fishing 
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GAR WOOD 





A PERSONAL MESSAGE 
FROM GAR WOOD HIMSELF 


OR more than 20 years, my one 

hobby has been to create and drive 
racing motor boats. Through this ac- 
tivity, I have gained a lot more prom- 
inence than I really deserve, and it is 
not surprising that most people seem to 
believe I devote all my time and effort 
to the defense of international tro- 


phies and the conquest of speed afloat. 


However that may be, I do have other 
very practical and serious interests, and 
one in particular is a source of great 


pride and satisfaction to me. 


At Marysville, Michigan, there is a 
new and modern boat-building plant 
that bears my name. So also do the 
hoats produced there—standardized 
runabouts and cruisers, built by the 
same men whose genius and skill 


made possible all the ‘‘Miss Americas’’. 


May I say here very emphatically that 
Gar Wood, Inc. is not merely the 
custodian of my name, but a definite 
expression of my own ambitions in 


the field of motor boating. 


Here, my associates and myself are 
applying to the design and construc- 
tion of stock boats everything of prac- 
tical value that long experience with 
racing craft has taught us. For my 
own part, I reserve the final approval 
of every new design and every de- 
parture from existing designs that 


may be contemplated. 


I want to feel that every possessor 
of a Gar Wood boat will regard it 
with the same pride and affection 
that I do. If that ambition can be 
attained, I shall feel amply repaid for 
my own efforts to make it possible. 


Lae Pree 


Gar Wood boats will be displayed at the 
Annual Motor Boat Show, Grand Central 


Palace, New York, January 16 to 24, 1931 





INCORPORATED, MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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"6EA-MASTER' 85 HP 
Standard in ; | 
Mathews 85 Cruisers 


The new Kermath Sea-Master is one of 
the season's outstanding light six-cylinder 
values in a real marine engine. 

Six Cylinder L Head—3%” x 454”—267- 
cubic-inch displacement. With power de- 
livery from 25 to 85 H.P. in low and high 
speed models—up to 3000 revolutions. Liter- 
ally covered with advanced engineering re- 
finements and improvements! 

Exclusively used in the Matthews “38” 
single cabin (model 85) new low-priced 
eruiser, A worthy power plant in a worthy 
hull! With 1.8 to 1 Reduction gear a speed 
of 12 to 13 miles an hour is attained. 85 
H.P. model—$875.00 

Write for descriptive literdture about this 
amazing new power plant. 

4 te 225 H.P. $295 to $2300 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5888 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit. Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
New York Show Rooms—5th Ave. & 15th St. 
“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 
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ry 
pose and Every Purse—The very fastest and most 
sea’ Boats for family use, and a strictly up- 
to-date line of sue. Plane ing Models. Holders 
World’s Outboard Endurance Record. 


and up— 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 






Mahogany Runabout. 16and 18ft. Speed 25 to 35 
mi. per hr, Complete with 4-cycle motor installed, 
incl electric starter andreverse gear. 
cA FREE—SAVE MONEY. ER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat youareinterestedin (45) 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
201 Ann St. ( Write to ) 101 Elm St. 
pPesnTieo, wis. \Lither Place} CORTLAND,N.Y. 














GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 
Standard of its class—Built only by Kidney—used by 
more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. Catalog Free. 
Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., Dept. C, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
Chicago Von Tonserks & Antoine, 33 South Wabash Ave. 











(Continued from page 44) 
and spring action behave better on 
certain kinds of bumpy roads. And 
there are roads on which no car can be 
easy riding, just as there are seas running 
at times on which no boat can be fully 
seaworthy. Yet we do know that a heavy, 
long wheel-base car tires one less for 
long travel than does a short car which 
is tossed about more. This last item holds 

good with boats in the same way. 
The length of a boat makes a lot of 
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size and strength of the rudder. A fine 
well-designed, fast boat, with ample fac. 
tors of stability under proper conditions 
can be made cranky and even dangeroy 
to operate if_a rudder too large for her 
weight, beam and speed is put on it. 
The amateur builder or repair map 
often finds this out to his dismay—~or he 
may never find it out, continuing to blame 
the design of the boat when all she needs 
is the right size rudder and nothing more 
Comfort is still in process of develop. 





Even the churned waters of New York Bay offer no serious difficulties to the modern 
stock runabout 


difference in the way she will take the 
waves. The longer the boat the better 
chance she has of receiving support at 
two or more points in her underbody from 
wave crests as they pass under her, thus 
holding her on a moderately level keel. 
I have taken a bad pounding and lots of 
water over the cabin roof in a 26-foot 
cruiser in a seaway which did not disturb 
a 40-footer appreciably! 

I shall never forget the day off Sandy 
Hook in the Atlantic when first I no- 
ticed this phenomenon. The 40-footer was 
coming along in all comfort on a seaway 
which was giving me, a newcomer to the 
sport at the time, the thrill of my life. 
I thought I was breasting a real storm on 
the Atlantic! It was only a moderately 
stiff, off-shore blow. It was no place for 
“pink-tea” sailors to venture out on any 
size boat short of a liner, but it wasn’t 
the sea I had thought it was from the 
bridge of my little cruiser. 

So, when anyone tells you a boat is 
seaworthy, it does not mean that she will 
carry through in any kind of seaway. It 
means she will do well in the kind of 
rough water that she would meet ordi- 
narily on such waters and at such seasons 
where and when she should be operated. 
There come times even on Long Island 
Sound, when the 50-footers don’t venture 
out, and shouldn't if pleasure is what they 
are after. 

Strength, maneuverability, comfort and 
handsome appearance are the other four 
items in the ideal boat. Strength without 
excessive weight has been an ideal of boat 
builders since the earliest days. It still 
is. As we have so often remarked in these 
columns, a boat must float first. It must 
remain afloat. That means she must be 
put together strongly. 

Maneuverability is a factor dependent 
on design, speed at which the boat is 
traveling, the water conditions and the 





ment in motor boats. Every season de- 
signers find to their astonishment. that 
they have been wasting valuable space 
which should have been utilized in their 
former models. If you don’t believe it, 
look at the best designs of stock cruisers 
today and compare them with the waste- 
ful space in the cruisers built five and 
ten years ago. You can hardly imagine it 
until you make a comparison yourself. It 
is quite a science to place aboard a 3- 
foot cruiser all the comforts and accom- 
modations you'd like to have on her. If 
you have grand ideas, it can’t be done. 
But, ten to one, there are unutilized 
spaces on the average boat which sooner 
or later will be used to great advantage. 


TYLISH appearance is a quality much 
to be desired in a boat. The day has 
long passed when anyone is content witha 
cruiser, for instance, with the outboard 
profile resembling a chicken-coop merely 
because she has plenty of head-room. De- 
signers are now building boats with head- 
room which a few years ago were 
considered too short to have so high a 
cabin, but clever designing still gives them 
neat, stylish lines as well as the head- 
room. There are ways of getting all fac- 
tors in higher proportions into the same 
boat than in past years. But the ideal 
boat is still—and always will be—a myth, 
a dream, a theoretical entity never to be 
realized, just like all other ideals. But, 
just like other ideals, it is nice to dream 
about, to strive for and approach, is0- 
much as it is possible to do so. — 
Let us not allow theories or theorists t0 
set us searching for quality combinations 
that simply can’t be had. We should reasoa 
from local water conditions, primarily; 
choose the type of boat we want and then 
confine our interest mainly to boats of that 
class, accepting their limitations as a mat- 
ter of course and rejoicing in their abilities. 
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AWINVRODES NAS YOUR 


boat at an amazingly low price. 
The Sea Eagle is a 


ardization and mass production. 


priced car. 





CAR 


HE Sea Eagle, Lycoming powered with 
40 h.p. motor for 30 miles per hour, is the 
only inboard runabout to be constructed of 
metal and built on a production line. The 
same modern methods which have improved the 
automobile each year... resulting in finer cars, 
better designed and selling for less money... are 
now, for the first time, used to produce an 
inboard runabout; making it a remarkable 


1514-footer of 


five-passenger capacity, seaworthy, 
dry, and sweetly silent in operation. 
Lifeboat construction throughout, air 
chambers, and galvanized Armco 
Ingot Iron hull make it puncture- 
proof, indestructible and unsinkable. 


Beautiful finish and a wealth of fine 
equipment, instruments and detail are made 
possible for the Sea Eagle because of stand- 


At its price it 


. puts the new sport of motor boating within 
reach of everyone who can afford a moderate 


Only de Sakhnoffsky could have designed 


the Sea Eagle and only Mullins is equipped 
Count Alex de Sakhnoffsky, five times to produce it in the modern manner. All who 
winner of the Monte Carlo Grand saw it at the New York Boat Show know it 


Prix award for automobile body design, 
designer of the Cord that won this 
prize for 1930, and designer of the 
American Austin, created the Sea Eagle. 


details and illustrated literature. 


is the sensation of the boating world. In case 
you haven’t seen it, send the coupon for full 





MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION..... BOAT DIVISION..... 


SALEM, OHIO 





MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
BOAT DIVISION .. 20 Mill Street .... SALEM, OHIO. 


Please send me literature describing the new Sea Some attractive dealer 


i tas ee 


Eagle. locations are still : yl 9) , 
_ available. Earliest 
eee @ ee | 


inguiries will bring 
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1. This 18-foot Sea Sled with demountable cabin is 
fast, sleeps two and lands on any good beach 
2. Six passengers, wheel control, wind-shield, speed 
aplenty and style—and it's a new 1931 Hooton out- 
oard runabout 


3. It was a jolly run for these two young ladies who 
drove this Dee Wite runabout from Detroit to New 
York and on to Miami 


4. The famous 48-foot Chris-Craft express cruiser 
steps high, wide and handsome 











5. Here is a 75-foot, 30-mile commuter with 1,000 
h.p., recently built by Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation after a Wells design 


6. One of the Gar Wood runabouts, remarkable for 
easy riding in rough water at high speed 


7. A Staples-Johnson Marblehead cruiser, 26 feet 
long, ample overnight accommodations, here step- 
ping at 28 m.p.h. 


8. This 17%-foot Penn Yan outboard cruiser does 
25 m.p.h. with a big motor and carries a remarkably 
spacious cabin for long-distance cruising 





9. A neat little sedan outboard-cruiser for all-round 
use and of ample beam 


10. In 26 feet, a whole cruiser lay-out has been in- 
cluded in this Owens model which will step 18 m.p.h. 
with 60 h.p. 


11. And now the all-steel inboard runabout—the 
Mullins ‘Sea Eagle,”’ 151% feet long, 40 h.p., and 
30 miles an hour 


12. Here is another steel runabout, a 19-foot Tregon- 
ing model, with long single cock-pit for fishing 
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CAILLE 


Red Heady 
Model 16 


HIS one model meets the big demand with 100% satisfaction for 

the owner. Read and think pee these carefully considered state- 
ments. Model 16 will more than back every one of them. On actual 
tests, this motor will handle a range of boats from 12 to 18 feet. It 
will plane a big 16-footer with three passengers aboard, and make 17 





New — iia to 18 miles per hour. Or, it can be throttled down to a speed so slow 
Yr mg that you can count the propeller revolutions. At its slowest speed, you 
can easily cast from the boat. It is simple, trouble-free, easy starting. 
The weight is only 55 lbs., so it is truly portable. Its brother motor— 
the same identical motor, only timed and equipped for racing—holds 

every Class A speed record. 
For family and pleasure boating, here is speed poe for athrill, yet per- 
sen =——— fect safety. Ser bunting and fishing, you have speed to get there = y 
or trol- 


The Reeord Making 
Caille Class A Racer 


With Class A speeds reaching 
for the 35 mile mark, interest 
and competition in this class 
are going to be keen in 1931. 


The 1931 Caille Red Head Class 
A Racing Model will put you 
out in front, as it is a direct 
development of the Class A 
Red Head that swept the field 
last year. This motor develops 
more speed per cubic inch of 
piston displacement than any 
motor ever developed. 


Holder of the Pacific Coast, Mid- 
West, Eastern and National 
championships. 

National Amateur Championship. 
Div. 1 and 2, Middletown, Conn. 
World’s Competitive Record of 
32.75 m. p. h. 


A ee ee ee 











yet flexibility that permits slowing down to any desired speed 
ing or any purpose. The first cost is within the reach of all—amazing- 
ly low, quality considered, and the mechanical simplicity assures you 
of absolute dependability and low operating and maintenance costs. 


See this marvelous New Caille Red Head Model 16 at your dealer’s, 
or write for full information. 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6332 SECOND BOULEVARD : : DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The 1931 Caille Red Head Line Ineludes... 


CLASS A: Model 16—7 H.P. Utility Model 15—6 H. P. Utility with Multi-Flexible Control 

Model 35—Racing CLASS B: Model 25—15 H.P. Utility Model 40—Racing 
CLASS C: Model 45—21 H. P. Utility Model 50—Racing 
Caille Liberty—2 H. P. 











t 

i CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 

¢ 6332 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 

' 

t Gentlemen: 

. (DJ Please send me literature on the New Caille Red Head line 
: and the sensational Model 16. 

! [J Please send me full details on the Caille dealer franchise, and 
- the profit opp ity it rep 

' 
' 
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SHE CAN TAKE 
ON THE 


NOSE! 
















Wuen your Old Town grates on a gravel 
beach, or grunts against the rocks — you 
haven’t a thing to worry about. For it’s 
hard to shiver her timbers! Old Town 
Canoes are husky brutes. They get their 
balance and ease-of-handling from the In- 
dians’ birch-bark design. But their sturdi- 
ness and strength come from modern manu- 
facturing methods. 


Send for the catalog. It shows paddling, 
sailing, and square-stern canoes. Also row- 
boats; dinghies; outboard motor-boats, in- 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood mod- 
els for family use; and speedy step-planes. 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 212 
Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


Wheeler “Playmates” 


—better than ever! 


The 1931 ‘‘Playmate” Line has been increased 
to twenty-one brand new models, in standard 
sizes from the 22-foot Sedan to the 62-foot 
Yacht. Every model strictly upholds the na- 
tion-wide Wheeler reputation for superior 
craftsmanship, seaworthiness and reliability 
Guaranteed hand-built hulls, perfect power, 
beautiful finish, smart furnishings—in every 
way modern. You will find in this complete 
line a boat for every possible purpose—off 
shore fishing, inland water and open-sea 
cruising, speedy commuting and boats for 
general sport and utility service. 
Now is the time to order so as to 
be certain of early Spring delivery. 
Send for new 1931 Catalog “F” 
WHEELER SHIPYARD 
Foot Harway Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Phone: MAyflower 9-7600 








The Boat of your Dreams 
a 2 
in your spare time 
_ J 

. - this winter_. 
at 4rd usual cost = 
Thousands with no experience whatever have as- 
sembled Brooks boats and saved themselves a lot 
of money—as much as 2/3rds the usual cost. You 
too can build in your spare time this winter, a 
runabout, outboard speedster, cruiser, sailboat or 
any craft your fancy desires. It’s simple. We send 
you the parts—all accurately cut and numbered— 
with clear instructions. You fit them together. 
Now’s the time to choose your craft. Send 10c for 


details of 55 different Brooks models, designed by 
leading naval architects. Write today. 


BROOKS BOAT CO., INC. 
Saginaw West Side, Michigan 





Dept. 6B 








JEWEL 885.00 


A Fast Step Plane 10’6” Long, 48” Beam, 
B, or C motor. Also Sail Boats, Motor 
Skiffs, Row Boats, etc., at reasonable prices. 


Write for Circulars. 
BALTZER BOAT CO. INC. Medford, Mass. 


IT | 
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A NEW INBOARD RACING 
CLASS 


By Timothy Perkins 


TILL another class of racing inboard 

hydroplanes of the smaller variety has 
been created by the Racing Commission 
of the American Power Boat Association, 
and the announcement of its rules has met 
with widespread approval by authorities 
interested in such contests. 

The new racing type is much smaller 
than the recently established 335-cubic- 
inch hydroplanes, called by common con- 
sent the “Internationals.”” Now come the 


unless under conditions not often met 
with at regattas of major importance, 

Every effort has been made by the rule- 
makers to discourage the building of 
freaks for this class. The motors myst 
be stock models in all essentials. Profit. 
ing by the experience gained in the 15]. 
cubic-inch hydroplane class, which was 
perhaps, the original attempt to provide 
an inexpensive racing class in hydroplanes 
there is a distinct limit set to the selling 
price of the 125-cubic-inch motor. It must 
not exceed $750. 

Likewise all competing boats must race 
with the same fuel, which will be furnish. 





Here is a good type of outboard trailer 


125-cubic-inch hydroplanes—truly _ little 
fellows. The rules provide that the hulls 
shall be not less than 13 feet in length 
and it is probable that the boats will mea- 
sure hardly more than two or three feet 
above the minimum, and some of them 
are certain to be just about one inch over 
that. The length of a boat, even in a re- 
stricted class, however, does not have the 
determining influence on its speed, as 
shown by the famous Gold Cup boat, 
Baby Bootlegger, which defeated rivals 
as much as 3 feet shorter, although driven 
by engines of the same piston displace- 
ment. 

The power plants of the new hydro- 
planes are limited to 125 cubic inches, the 
smallest marine inboard motor yet classi- 
fied for competition. To get an idea of 
its size—it is just 75 cubic inches smaller 
in piston displacement than a Ford! This 
type of inboard marine-motor has been 
receiving considerable attention from en- 
gineers for some years and has been 
brought to a high stage of development. 
There are a number made today which 
will be turned up to about 3,000 or 3,500 
r.p.m, at full throttle in the new hydro- 
planes, and will give good speed, com- 
puted roughly as above 40 miles an hour. 

This means, of course, a speed which 
the best designs in the class achieve. 
There will be slower ones, no doubt, but 
we won't hear much about them for ob- 
vious reasons. Some of them will also 
make faster time for varied distances, 
with motors turning up much faster and 
more likely to quit before the finish line 
is crossed. We can expect all the vicissi- 
tudes of other classes to appear in this new 
one, many experiments resulting in sub- 
stantial development. 

These boats will be single-step hydro- 
planes for the most part, as their short 
length hardly allows space for more. The 
rules make no restrictions, and if any- 
one wants to enter a round- or “V” bot- 
tom hull in such a contest, he may do so, 
although he runs little chance of winning, 


ed by the race committee and samples will 
be taken from every tank before and after 
each heat to prevent any additions to it 
during the race. The complete boat in 
racing trim, less crew, gas and oil, must 
weigh not less than 750 pounds. Two per- 
sons must comprise the crew. 

The purpose of this class is to havea 
small racing type of which numbers will 
be built to the same specifications and 
competition between them reduced to the 
fine points of designing, motor manufac- 
ture and care, and driving. 

These boats can be built by leading de- 
signers and builders for about $1,250, and 
it is expected that many of them will ap- 
pear at various major regattas next season, 
as they are within the reach of far more 
racing enthusiasts than ever was a racing 
hydroplane-type before. Boats of 335 (In- 
ternational) class cost around $3,000. And 
the Gold Cup boats range from $15,000 
to $20,000 and a total budget of $25,000 
is usually required to build and race one 
for a single season. 


ICE, A LEAK AND AN 
OUTBOARD 


GOOD story is told by Clifford A. 

Rounds of Farmington, Maine, about 
an experience he and some friends 
in which they learned a good deal about 
motor boating. It contains some expefl- 
ences that teach us all some things, t00, 
especially about what ice will do to a hull, 
and the towing power of the modern out- 
board motor. Here is the story in his 
own words: 
“In company with two friends I had 
been camped about six miles above the 
town of Chesuncook on the West Branch 
of the Penobscot River for about ten days. 
During this time we had been deer hunt- 
ing and had succeeded in getting one 
deer apiece. We dragged the last deer 
into camp that morning. Then after ome 
last farewell meal that cleaned up every 
bit of food that there was in camp, We 
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loaded our game and our equipment into 
two canoes and started down the river. 
There was a fairly swift current in front 
of the camp and the river was entirely 
open. We hardly had gone around the 
first bend, however, when we struck ice. 
We worked our way down through it 
as best we could, finally getting a pole 
and letting one man stand in the bow 
of one of the canoes and break away the 
ice ahead of us. We worked along that 
way until "way after dark and then came 
to a camp where we spent the night. 

“We slept hungry that night and the 
next morning had only one deer heart 
for the three of us and then leaving the 
canoes, game and all the dunnage, we 
hiked into the town of Chesuncook. The 
motor boat that carries passengers up and 
down the lake was there and when we 
told our predicament to the owner of this 
boat, he said that he thought he could 
break up through to our things all right 
and so we got aboard. 


“rTAXHERE was a skim of ice on the lake 

that morning and we went through 
that as though it were open water, but 
when we entered the mouth of the river it 
was a different proposition, for there was 
between an inch and a half and two inches 
of ice and the motorboat would not break 
through. 

“We returned to the landing and loaded 
about six hundred pounds of rocks into 
the stern of the boat and tried again. This 
extra weight raised the front of the boat 
high enough so that we were breaking 
the ice in good shape, when the owner 
stopped and climbed out where he could 
look at the bow of the boat. When he 
climbed back in, he said that he had punc- 
tured a hole in the boat and that we 
fellows should break away the ice so that 
he could turn. Then he would make a run 
for it and try to reach the landing before 
it sank. 

“We took the pick-poles and broke away 
the ice and as soon as we were headed 
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Far up north the government boats take 
their punishment 


back, and were well into the channel that 
we had made on the way upstream, he 
opened her up a little. I think that is 
where he made his mistake, for I do not 
think that the hole was all the way through 
the planking when we turned around, 
but about the time that we had attained 
a good speed we hit a large piece of ice 














portsmen 


A practical—seaworthy 24-foot cruiser 


at an unprecedented LOW PRICE 


LEEPING four in comfort—staunch, economical and amazingly low in 
~ cost—Dee Wite’s new 24-foot cruiser is the sensation of the boating 
industry. Here’s a remarkable craft—built for sportsmen—as dry and 
seaworthy as boats double her price. Equipped with the new Lodge four- 
cylinder, 50 horsepower motor, she is capable of speeds up to 11 miles an 
hour—burns a minimum of gasoline and can be serviced by any Ford 
dealer. Her raised deck provides ample headroom—5’10”—she draws but 
2’ 5”—and has a 5’ 10” beam. Equipment including toilet, galley and 
ice box, twotplate alcohol stove, cabinet for cooking utensils, sink 
and pump enables four to live aboard comfortably. You've waited fora 
boat like this—and here it is. Dee Wite’s 24-foot cruiser is one of a com- 
plete line—including mahogany outboard and inboard runabouts from 
16 to 22 feet and a 32-foot cruiser. Write for details, including prices, 
and place your order early. Demand will be great and supply limited, 


DEE WITE, INC. - BOX 471 - DETROIT, MICH. 


Dealers: Your territory may be open. This is a real 
money-making opportunity. Write or wire for franchise, 












Dee Wite’s sensational 4430 mile endurance 
run from Detroit, Michigan to St. Louis, 
Missouri, amazed the boating world. Here is 
one of the two 22-foot runaboute—stock models 
—that made the gruelling trip across Lake Erie, 
through the N. Y. Barge Canal, down the 
Atlantic Ocean, across the Gulf of Mexico and 
up the Mississippi River in 248 hours and 2 
minutes— official running time compiled by the « 
American Power Boat Association. 








FIRST TIME 
IN HISTORY 


—Complete 18-ft. Inboard 


41195, 





HIS shallow-draft ‘“‘Sand-Dab” 

is true to her name. She slips 
over bars and shellows like an eel— 
into little coves, up tiny streams— 
where other motorboats can’t go. 
Her improved tunnel stern, and her 
bronze keel extending back under 
propeller, give you protection against 
bars, mud-flats and floating logs. 
Minimum danger of breaking blades 
or shaft. No trouble in reversing. 
You can beach the boat anywhere. 
Beam 5' 10", cockpits big and roomy. 
African mahogany planking, double 
bottom, and double framework 
on bottom (spaced 9"'). 51 h. p. 
Gray 6 cylinder motor gives you 
25 m. p. h. (other motors if desired.) 
Economical to operate. Constructed 
throughout for strength and long 
life. Out on lakes and big water, she 
is steady, seaworthy and safe for 
six. Windshield shatter-proof glass. 
First time in history—a complete 
18 ft. inboard for $1195! 


PERSONAL ADVISORY SERVICE 
Is Given with FREE 1931 Catalog 


What are your boat problems? Tell us 
what you want to use the boat for, and 
we will tell you what boat to use. Over 
64 years’ experience in boatbuilding for all 
waters qualifies our Personal Service to 
give you good reliable advice about all 
boats and motors and their care and use. 
Write today, Dept. FFS, Eau Claire, Wis. 


16 FT. AQUA FLYER 
Will accommodate 6 adults and is fast. 
Safe, seaworthy and steady. Double bot- 
tom between frames. $150. 


RESORT 
ROWBOAT 
14 ft., Oak ribs 4"" 
apart. 3 coats mar- 
ine white. $75. 


DUNPHY 








17 foot Outboard, extra depth and beam 


DEALERS: Write for appointment—get 
our merchandising plan. 
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that we had broken out on the way up, 
and that finished it. In about three or 
four minutes there were from’ four to 
six inches of water over the floor of the 
boat and as there was at least a foot of 
space between the floor and the bottom, 
you can see that the boat was settling 
pretty fast. While Clarence and the owner 
ripped up the flooring and started bailing, 
Dick and I unloaded the rocks from the 
rear end and believe me, no two men 


was barely four feet of the stern touching, 

“In the meantime another motor had 
been started at the landing and they came 
our way, too. The canoe reached us first, 
however, and the owner of the launch 
asked him if he could tow us to the land- 
ing. 

“I had seen this little motor perform 
before, but I looked on it as more or less 
of a plaything and did not think it would 
‘be there’ when there was work to be 





—Proving that this 13-footer is a dry boat regardless of speed or politics 


ever handled six hundred pounds of rocks 
any quicker than we did. 

“After the rocks were unloaded we 
went up on top of the boat and unlashed 
a canoe that was there and got that into 
the water. The owner got into it and, 
working his way up to the front end of 
the sinking craft, tried to reach down and 
stuff a flannel shirt into the hole, but it 
was too far down and he could not reach 
it. He finally succeeded in getting the 
paddle over the hole and working the 
shirt into it, but he had to stay there and 
hold it in place. 

“By this time it had occurred to us to 
signal for help and as Clarence had his 
rifle, he fired the customary three-shot 
distress signal. We bailed for a few min- 
utes after that and then, as there had been 
no response to the signal, and as he had 
only two more bullets in his rifle, I fired 
another signal with an automatic pistol 
that I carried in a shoulder holster. I 
repeated this signal in about a minute and 
then things began to happen. We were in 
sight of the town of Chesuncook and we 
could see men running for the landing and 
soon saw a boat working its way up 
around the point with two men paddling 
as hard as they could paddle. About the 
same time we heard an outboard motor 
start on the other side of the lake and it 
was a welcome sight indeed to see the 
canoe that it was driving coming to- 
ward us. 

“The owner of the powered canoe was 
the game warden and, although he had 
heard our first signal, he had not started 
immediately because he thought that we 
were shooting at a deer. When the 
signal was repeated however, he gave 
it more attention and could see that we 
were bailing. It was then he started out 
after us. 

“T can hear that motor sing even now. 
On he came, breaking ice all the way. 
The motor was evidently wide open 
and the canoe seemed to fairly skim 
over the surface of the water. There 


done. The very idea of that little motor 
attached to a canoe towing our motor- 
boat looked positively silly to me, for our 
craft was at least thirty feet long and, 
though we had bailed fast enough to gain 
on the water some, we were settled pretty 
well down. 

“The warden took our bow-line and, 
after taking up the slack, he opened up 
his motor part way. I was never so sur- 
prised in my life as I was when I saw 
the progress that he made. That little 
outfit acted just as though it were per- 
fectly free and unencumbered. In fact we 
went so fast, that the owner of the big 
boat had to tell the warden to slow down 
for he had to hold onto the launch with 
one hand and hold the paddle and plug 
with the other, and he could not do it at 
the rate we were going. 

“We soon made the beach and when the 
warden had run in as close to shore as 
he could, he dropped our line and, going 
around behind, he bunted us until we were 
firmly aground.” 


1931 RULES SIMPLIFY MATTERS 


HE new 1931 racing rules for motor 
boats are intended to simplify many 
things which have confused the layman 
and general public in past years. Especially 
is this true in the outboard division, 
which will be finally formulated this 
month. ; 
The number of divisions of drivers is 
to be cut down. It is safe to prophesy that, 
instead of four divisions, there will 
but two. In the past, Division I included 
drivers who had started in less than 15 
races. Division II included those drivers 
who had started in 15 or more races. Both 
of these divisions raced only for trophies 
and prizes, and correspond to what would 
be popularly called, respectively, novice 
amateur and experienced amateur. Di- 
vision III included drivers who chose to 
race for cash prizes. These drivers were, 
strictly speaking, professionals, although 
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none of them ever made a living out of 
racing. The expenses incident to outboard 
racing soon become considerable, and most 
of the Division III drivers were trying 
to win back some of the money it cost 
them to race. Then on May 26, 1930, a 
new division was created—Division I[V— 
for drivers associated with the trade or 
industry. This included those who worked 
jn agencies of manufacturers, or in the 
stores or shops of dealers. They also raced 


for cash prizes, although few contests | 


were staged for them in 1930. 

It was found by experience that we had 
too many divisions. By far the majority of 
race meets are not of major importance, 
of course, and Divisions I and II drivers 
were put into the same contest for the 
same prizes. This was due mostly to ex- 
pedite matters, as everybody seemed to 
believe it was a good thing to encourage 
newcomers by offering contests limited 
only to novices. 


OWEVER, race committees found 

it difficult to obtain so many prizes 
and the practical amalgamation of the two 
amateur divisions resulted. As matters 
stood in 1930, there were theoretically, at 
least, seven classes of outboard motors, 
also. It is true that not all of these classes 
were active, but Classes A, B, C and D 
were very active everywhere, and Classes 
E, F and G were sporadically so. 

Now visualize what a job a race com- 
mittee faced in the matter of prizes. Four 
divisions, three of them active, and seven 
classes, four of them active. To make up 
a really fair program, there would be at 
least three times four, or twelve events! 
This would mean thirty-six prizes! Did 
they undertake it in most cases? They did 
not. They couldn’t! 

So this is what they did in many cases: 
They ran Divisions I and II together, 
bunching the amateurs, for a set of three 
prizes in the classes most active in the 
particular locality. Class A was not as 
strong this past season, especially in the 
East, although once in a while it broke 
out with a new record, of course. There- 
fore, the usual race meet was limited to 
Classes B, C and D, the last one a free- 
for-all to which the larger motors were 
admitted, and sometimes the meet was 





The lapstrake seaskiff makes a mighty 
good runabout 


open to Divisions III and IV and some- 
times it wasn’t. The matter of prizes often 
controlled. 

Now the new rules will make only two 
divisions for 1931, and will name them 
Divisions II and III. These will corre- 
spond in other sports to amateur and pro- 
fessional divisions. Both will be allowed 
to make records, too, and both will be 
compelled to use stock motors in definite 


classes. No stampede of the “pro’s” to- | 





Such a Motor / 
at Such a Price, 
















OOK what you can get in The 

NEPTUNE: Ball bearings through- 
out . . . Detachable cylinder head . ... 
Hinged tiller handle with motorcycle grip gas 
throttle (adaptable for remote control) . . . Posi- — 
tive pump cooling at all speeds... Under-water ~ 
exhaust ... Precision construction... Allother = = = “~~ 
features found in highest priced motors. And ALL = @a=_ 
THIS at the LOWEST PRICE ever offered by 
anyone anywhere! Ask your dealer for full 
particulars. Or write direct. Today! = Pd ine 
The NEPTUNE Twin—4}, H. P. at 3200 r.p.m. $119 & 
—speed recommended. Weight, approx. 48 Ibs..... 


The NEPTUNE Master—16 H. P. at 4000 r.p.m. $ 
—speed recommended. Weight approx. 95 Ibs..... 177 
(Prices slightly higher west of Rockies) 


THE MUNCIE GEAR COMPANY 
Quolity Manufacturers Since 1907 MAI 4 THI Ss TODAY! 


Muncie, Indiana 


Fa 
Send me full particulars on NEPTUNE Outboard 
N E P T U N + t Motors and name of nearest dealer. 
' 
“ee, re? staat 
OUTBOARD MOTORS : 
SAA iiss inictssecceasenanpenannidseagiieeeenaes 
’ 
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THIS MAGAZINE HAS CARRIED 
MORE ADVERTISING 
THAN ANY CONTEMPORARY SPORTING MAGAZINE 
EVERY MONTH 
THROUGH SIXTEEN CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


|KENNEBEC ¥ AUTO-CRAFT 










































The Sensation of the Motor Boat Field 


AN ENTIRELY NEW TYPE OF BOAT 
Equipped with Outboard Motor Inside 


A specially built motor case (patented) for installing motors inboard 
makes a perfectly balanced boat with increased safety, quietness, and 
speed. Propeller is always in solid water, thus there is no loss of power 
as in outboard boats. Motor retains its full degree of tilting. No more 
the unsightly motor hanging over the stern. Case keeps water, oil, and 
grease from boat. Special steering drum attached to motor makes steering 
easier and gives quicker response to the touch of the wheel. Ideal for 
fresh or salt water use. 


Prices with motor and case installed $300 to $600 f.0.b. Waterville 


Write now for details and CATALOG of AUTO-CRAFT, OUT- 
BOARD HULLS, CANOES, ROW-BOATS, EQUIPMENT, etc. 


Dealers write for our attractive proposition 

THE KENNEBEC 
CANOE Co. 
Dept. 7 
Waterville, 
Maine 


Sectional View showing in- 
stallation of motor an 
case inside boat. 
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ward motors of enormous size, custom- 
built to reduce the rules to the absurd, 
threatens as was rumored last year, but 
never materialized. 

The free-for-all was forbidden last year 
in the rules, but it was put on by local 
race committees to open the small meets to 
the larger motors, which frequently were 
not preserit in many localities in numbers 
sufficient to warrant an event being staged 
for them. In the 1931 rules the free-for- 
all event will doubtless be again allowed, 
as it was found to be good practice. 


N the matter of classes of motors, there 

appeared to be too many active ones for 
public understanding. There seems to be 
a consensus of opinion that these should 
be reduced also in the interests of sim- 
plification. At a meeting of the Outboard 
Division of the American Power Boat 
Association, it was suggested that the new 
rules recommend the err abandonment 
of all save Classes A and 

The reason given for this was that Class 
A is a small motor which has now brought 
up its record to above 32 miles an hour 
and has done so without much attention 
being paid to it by the sport at large, thus 
showing it possesses good possibilities. 
The records for Class B are almost equal 
to those of Class C, but the Class C motor 
is regarded as a good standard for the 
larger motor in service, so it is suggested 
to ‘eliminate Class B. With development 
of Class C, the larger motors are regarded 
as not being of enough additional value 
to be developed for racing, although all 
these classes are likely to find wide- spread 
use in service models. Indeed, it is re- 
liably stated that not over 10 per cent of 
the outboard motors made are of racing 
design. The remainder are for service. 


And this is as it should be. 

It is erroneously understood in some 
quarters, however, that the rules for 1931 
abolish the various classes by edict. Such 
is not the intention of the rule-makers, to 
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A 36-foot British commuter on 7"? Thames, powered es a Savings 200 a motor 
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they were incorporated in the 1930 rules, 
and are likely to stand unchanged for some 
time. They represent a compromise be- 
tween many factions and varied opinions, 
and seem entirely practical. It is said that 
some day a minimum length and beam may 
be added, but this movement has not gain- 
ed dominance as yet. 

Altogether, the rules do tend toward 
simplifying outboard racing so that the 
newcomer and general public can more 
easily understand the organization of the 
sport. It is interesting to note that out- 
board motors have reached a point in their 
development at which the most recent 
model, isn’t so awfully superior to the 
well-kept, well-handled motor of the pre- 
vious season. I have in mind the 1929 
motors which carried their drivers in 
heavier hulls to new speed records in 1930, 
competing with 1930 motors. This is a 
gratifying thing to racing authorities as 
well as to racing drivers, as it shows that 
the rapid stages of development are over 
and progress now will probably be gained 
in the finer points of design. This is true, 
likewise, of the modern automobile in the 
past few years. The result is that any car 
you buy is a good one for the money 
asked. 


SMALL BOATS IN 1931 


NE of the features of motor-boating 
development evident in 1931 is the 
appearance of many small, neat power- 
cruisers from the ways of well-known 
builders in all parts of the country. In ad- 
dition to one new outboard cruiser which 
seems admirably adapted in comfort, sea- 
worthiness and speed for use by hunters 
and fishermen who wish to remain out over 
night, there are a number of inboard cruis- 
ers of diminutive proportions, but attrac- 
tive in design and comforts, in the Motor 
Boat Show this month. 
There is one—the smallest inboard 
cruiser—only 22 feet in length. Another, 
made by a different concern of high stand- 


om : meek. 
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which carries 12 passengers at 24 m.p.h. 


my certain knowledge. It is intended to 
discourage the purchase of new motors 
of these classes and to let those in use 
continue to compete until they gradually 
pass out of the racing picture. 

It is a serious thing—too serious for the 
rule-makers to undertake responsibility 
for—to antiquate a lot of good racing 
material unless something really important 
is to be achieved. 

The minimum-hull-weight rules have 
met with surprisingly little hostility since 


ing, is 24 feet long. There is also a cruiser, 
a mahogany trunk- cabin design with for- 
ward cockpit, which is a bit less than 26 
feet—just within Class I. Several small 
fast ones of the day-cruiser type, from 
24-footers up, are offered this year by a 
great boat plant which has specialized for 
years on fast runabouts until its boats are 
known and used the world around. 

All of these boats appear to be surpris- 
ing values for the prices. A tendency 
downward based on quantity building, 





which has been occasionally announced, 
frequently predicted and always sought, 
is now more evident in the boat industry 
than ever before. The old notion that it 
took big money to own any kind of power- 
driven craft was given a knockout punch 
by the outboards. But ownership of a 








The surf-board and the outboard run- 
about—what a team! 


cabin cruiser has always implied much 
larger expenditure for purchase and up- 
keep, although in many instances it hasn't 
been the case. . 

Another outworn idea—which seems to 
have found parenthood in the automobile 
industry in past years—was that a small 
cabin cruiser must necessarily be a mon- 
strosity as to lines and general appearance. 
You will remember how ugly were the 
smaller, cheaper automobiles in the older 
days. Beauty, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, was regarded as characteristic of ex- 
pensive cars only. Then along came a little 
dandy which antiquated all the dies of 
other body manufacturers, and in about 
three or four seasons we had small cars as 
neat and well proportioned as the larger 
ones. In some cases, I think, they were 
even better to look at than some extremely 
“doggy” foreign conceptions. ~ 


OW, in the smaller boats, we are wit- 

nessing this same process. The first 
small outboard runabouts were not good to 
look at. Competition cured that. Designers 
encountered the necessity of making their 
models appealing to the eye as well as 
practical. Many little beauties have been 
built and are in use everywhere. 

Along comes the small cabin cruiser. It 
has been a rarity in many places, and some 
of the early designs were certainly ugly 
ducklings compared to the graceful larger 
craft of the same general type. Now in 
1931 we see a distinct tendency to build 
trim-looking as well as reasonably spa- 
cious and practical small cruisers, and at 
prices more attractive than in the past. 

The day of wearing greasy dungarees on 
pleasure motor-boats is certainly in the 
twilight. Such a uniform still belongs, 
perhaps, on outboard drivers, but many 
of the marine buckaroos are taking to 
more comely attire in which to appear 
before great throngs in important race 
meets. 

We have always contended that a 25- 
foot motor cruiser is as much of a yacht 
as one of 100 feet—if the owner makes it 
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so. As the former gms owner of a yachty 
little cruiser of 26 feet, whose lines were 
praised by many great designers of larger 
yachts, ye editor has a personal feeling in 
the matter. And all of us want to see boats 
realize their best in looks as well as in 
performance, just as in the case of the 
automobile. And even if a boat has not the 
most graceful lines in the world, a little 
paint, a little pride in keeping it clean and 
a few sports clothes make a marvellous 
difference anywhere. 

The man with a well-kept, yachty little 
boat is better received, mark you, in the 
average yacht club as a visitor or appli- 
cant for membership than the owner of a 
larger, more expensive boat which be- 
trays lack of pride or neglect of the paint 
and scrubbing brushes. 


NEW YORK TO MIAMI BY 
OUTBOARD 


OTOR-BOAT cruising across long 


distances, formerly thought prac- | 


tical only for cabin cruisers of the larger 
types, is fast becoming popular among 
outboard and runabout owners. Sportsmen 
who enjoy camping out in the open over- 
night, find outboard cruising as enjoyable 
as canoe cruising—with greater distances 
possible, adding to the lure of the sport. 

A run by outboard from New York to 
Miami during the past season was made 
successfully and enjoyably by Frank Mor- 
ley, a youth who drove his Class E pow- 
ered outboard boat, Harpoon, over the 
intervening distance in 14 days. He pref- 
aced his journey by a 122-mile run to 
New York from a starting point on the 
Connecticut River in 4%4 hours. Which 
proves that the Harpoon has speed as well 
as seaworthiness. 

The design of this boat is round bot- 
tom forward and flat aft, with a broad 
vertical stern transom and is said to 
resemble a sea-skiff in lines, save that 
she is smooth-skin in construction instead 
of lap-strake. 

Harpoon is 16 feet long and is equipped 
with a 40-gallon fuel tank for the big 
motor which drives her. The total running 
time for the motor was not over 75 hours 
for the long trip. Morley had a number 
of thrills during the voyage, but declares 
that he enjoyed every minute of it. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS © 
RIGHTS OF WAY—RULE XIII 


Motor Boat Eprror: 

What are the rights involved in a case in 
which an outboard-racing driver claims that a 
rival came upon him from astern as he neared 
a buoy, and caused him to slacken speed to 
avoid upsetting? ‘ 

Aren’t they founded on the Pilot Rule which 
states that the overtaking boat must stand clear? 

Avan SIMPSON 


Ans:—I refer you to Rule XIII—Rights of 
Way—1930 Yearbook of the National Outboard 
Association. 

_ Here is the part which applies to your ques- 
tion: “A boat shall not be justified in attempt- 
ing to establish an overlap and thus force a pas- 
sage between another boat and a mark at a turn 
after the leading boat has altered her helm for 
the purpose of rounding the mark.” 

Moror Boat Epitor. 


WHY DO THEY BLOW UP? 


Motor Boat Eprror: 

Why is it that we hear of so many yachts 
blowing up? There seems to have been an ep- 
idemic of such accidents during 1930. 

Is it because modern boats are less safe than 
the older types? Or is it because there are 30 
many more boats—and fools aboard them? 

Howarp M. Grirritus. 


Ans.—You have asked a pertinent question in 
avery direct and sensible way. 
, It did seem that there were a lot of boats blow- 
ing up during the past year, and I had been 
watching the reported causes of them carefully. 
Here are my conclusions on them—general, of 
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* BOARD 


SPECIFICATIONS: . 


32” long, 13’ high, weight, 
equipped, 285 | 32 h. 





3400 r. p. m., 4 cylinder, 4-cycle. 
2%" x 3-5/32", 75 cu. in. Full 
P lubricati Stan: 

Starter, generator, distributor, 


clutch and reverse gear. 


peme, tachometer fitting, stuffing 
x, two-blade propeller, instru- 


$385.00 
SMALL “VEE-DRIVE” 


ment panel. Price, 
complete......... 


GEAR 


Quiet and easily installed 
Weight 37 Ibs. 12” hi Com- 


60.00 


LARGER “VEE-DRIVE” 
Gear to handle 75-150 h. p- de 


plete with double uni- 
versal joints. Price. . 


scribed in free ““Vee-Drive 
log sent on request. 
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THE NEW GRAY “LIGHT FOUR” 


shortest, lowest motor of its power 


vr a comnetianem, handling ease, safety, flexibility 
and silence of the most expensive marine engine is yours 
dard | inthe Gray “Light Four.” m 


Fuel Put your 14-15-16-17 foot outboard hull in the thou- 


Write 


Cata- 





sand-dollar class with this powerful new motor. If you 
haven’t a boat now, you can buy one cheap this winter. 


_You can travel as far on a gallon of gas and a pint of 
oil as a Ford car does. 


Installs amidships or as shown above. 


today for aa information and special advice 


fegarding your 


20 GRAY MODELS 


Complete catalogs describing 20 motors, 25-140 h. p., 
for every type of 
‘“‘Book of Boats”—over 300 illustrations and owner- 
letters about Gray performance. 


GRAY 


boat, free on request. Also the Gray 


MARINE MOTOR CO. 
Detroit— 648 Canton Ave. 
Toronto, Can.—77 Adelaide W. 





See this “HAND” 


W BEN it comes to a show down, the Richardson 


hand is a royal flush of cruiser value— 


A 30 ft. Single Cabin Cruisabout with cabin comforts for 


four for $3585 
A 


ft. Day Cruisabout with 22 mile speed for $3685. 
A 30 ft. Double Cabin Cruisabout with six berths for $4185. 
A 30 ft. Double Cockpit Cruisabout with Gray Vee Drive 


for $4385 


85. 
A 24 ft. “Baby’’ Richardson fitted for four and priced at $2400. 
Inside and out every Richardson is as beautifully finished as yachts 
selling for thousands of dollars more than the highest Richardson price 
—hback of the paint and varnish are staunch, quality materials and the 
Richardson reputation that means more than a generation of service. 
The Richardson fleet is on display at the showroom of Bruns-Kimball & 
St., New York City and many of the new models 
are being shown by the dealer in your territory. Be sure to inspect 
these low priced 1931 Richerdsons » and write for a complimentary copy 


Co., 5th Ave. & 15th 


of Cruisabout booklet ‘‘A 






RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Richardson Cruisabouts 
SSS SERS SSS SSE 


302 Sweeney Street 













leak. Thousands 
to 20 years hard 





TRAIL-O-BOAT attached to your auto, 


boating, sailing, rowing, hunting and 
circular. Dealers wan 


ted. 
THE TRAILOBOAT CO. 420 S. Euclid Ave., Villa Park, 11. 


MOST CONVENIENT BOAT 
EVER BUILT 


Toss onto shoulder. 
running board. Transport 
enormous loads. 
very light. Won’t snag, tear or 


Strong, yet 


have seen 10 
service. 


aaaneaee | 
ACME BOAT CO. | 
21 Second St. | Miamisburg, Ohio ! 


\ 
| 
a! 


ACME Folding Boats 


GREAT WITH OUTBOARD MOTORS 


In government use here and abroad. Boat build- 
ers since 
on money back. Send coupon below or postal card 
today for latest literature and New Low Prices. 


1890. Many models. Satisfaction or 


MAIL COUPON 


(cilienetieaeteoneiiontteettemtanadtiadanmtaetbetiaetaentaeiea naa 


The Acme Boat Company | 
21 Second St., Miamisburg, Ohio 





By return mail, please send me, without any obli- j 
gation, full details of your Acme Folding Boats and 
Canoes. 

Name. | 
Address | 











carries your sport- 
ing equipment and baggage in safety without overloading 
your car. Splendid as a boat for camping, outboard motor 


fishing. Write for 








Build this 27 ft. Cabin Cruiser 
Start now, to finish next summer. Complete plans and all 
secrets of boat building only $5.00. Use a Ford model T 
engine» Write now for details. 


MELROSE BOAT WORKS, Melrose Park, Iil. 











Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, 
by hand or auto; 
wood; used by U. 


easy to handle; 


no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
8S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 


Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Chicago and St. Louis eB ~~ Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 
Kala eo 


alamazoo Canvas Boat 




















**Delight” 
FISH ROD CASE 


A smart looking, water-tight, durable case 
holding 3 to 5 rods. Protects them while 
traveling and keeps spare rods handy while 
fishing. Made of light special metal alloy, 
fibre wound or electrolytic process finish, 
padded at ends, Adjustable shoulder strap 
and special locking cap. Standard length 
42 inches, 2 diameters, 3 and 5 inches. 
Ask your dealer or order direct from us. We 
will pre-pay postage if you send us his name. 

Price: 3” Diameter $6.00 

5” Diameter 10.00 

Write for folder on cases for surf 
and salt water fishing 


TURNER BROS. 


615 Main Street 
WELLINGTON, OHIO 

















A Better Boat for Sportsmen 


= 








Stevens’ Red Streak 


She’s the fastest, driest, most seaworthy and 
durable family outboard on the market; 
made from solid mahogany in three sizes, 
12, 14, and 16 feet. Don’t buy till you get 
Stevens’ Better Model prices. 

Write for complete information on the Stevens line, 
which includes the famous Stevens flat bottom skiffs. 
STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 

107 Center St., Auburn, Me. 
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course, but, I think, pretty close to the facts: 

Inexperienced paid hands were the most fre- 
quent cause of such accidents. There were hardly 
any such blow-ups among boats operated by their 
owners. They are careful of their own property 
and consider the fire hazards carefully as a rule. 

Gasoline spilled when filling the tanks, and 
floating on the surface of the bilge water, sending” 
up fumes into the confined spaces of the boat, 
ready to ignite at the first spark—this is the 
usual cause. 

Remember that gasoline is more dangerous in 
comparatively small quantities than in large. The 
mixture which fires so effectively in a motor 
cylinder is about one part of gasoline to 1,500 
parts of air. 

Motor Boat EpirTor. 


THE POINT SCORING SYSTEM 


Motor Boat Epitor: 
have never been able to understand why 
the point scoring system was adopted as it is. 
Why does the winner of a heat get 400 points? 
Why not 100 points—and graduate it down? 
Wouldn’t it be simpler? 
S. Borts Mackey 


Ans:—There is another scoring system which 
gives the winner 200 points, second boat 100, 
third 50, fourth 25, fifth 20, sixth 16, seventh 
14, etc., but it has not caught on as has the 
400-point rule. 

The 400-point scoring rule is based on the 
arbitrary item that there should not be more 
than 20 boats racing together in a single heat. 
This is entirely correct, as a larger field than 
20 boats on a start is unwieldy. Besides, you 
seldom get more than that number of actual 
starters, anyway. 

The winning boats get 400 points—the square 
of 20. Second-place boat gets 361 points—the 
square of 19. Third-place boat gets 324 points— 
the square of 18. Fourth-place boat gets 289 
points—the square of 17—and so on down to the 
last or 20th boat—seldom found in reality—and 
it gets the square of 1—which is 1 point. 

This system of scoring has become widely 
popular and appears to be permanent. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


CHOPPY WATER VS. 
OUTBOARD RACES 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I noticed some time ago at an outboard regatta 
that the marks made by the same classes and 
outfits were better when the surface of the water 
was slightly chopped up by breeze than earlier 
in the day when the water was like a mirror. 

Is this my imagination? Some of the bystand- 
ers said so. It is interesting to note, if true. If 
not, why did it seem sof 

A. Baytiss Empey. 


Ans.—It probably wasn’t your imagination at 
all. It is a known fact—known to designers and 
students of naval architecture—that a great 
many designs run better, with less resistance, in 
a slight chop. The reason for this is simple when 
you come to think about it. The chop reduces 
the wetted surface and allows more air to get 
under the hull as she speeds along. 

As you know, the principle of the air cushion 
caused by the step or steps of a hydroplane or 
step-boat, naturally works better in a slight chop 
than in a mirror-like calm. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


IS A TACHOMETER NECESSARY? 


Moror Boat Epitor: 

I am about to go in for some pretty careful 
experimental work on the speed of two outboard 
motors on three different types of hulls and I 
need your assistance. 

Is it absolutely necessary to have a tachometer 
to get anywhere in this kind of work? Isn’t it 
just as good to have a measured quarter-mile, 
say, over which I can time myself or have others 
do it? 

ALBERT SPEWACK. 


Ans.—If you are honestly going to make such 
experiments for the purpose of obtaining real and 
exact information, buy a tachometer by all means. 
Otherwise, how are you going to know when your 
motor is up to her highest r.p.m.? How are you 
going to test out propellers for the different 
hulls? 

Unless you know exactly how your motor is 
performing that day, that hour, in fact, that 
minute, you needn’t try to get any data that will 
be of real guidance to yourself or anybody else. 
A lot of chaps make “phoney” trials and chatter 
about them eternally thereafter, but I am sure 
you don’t want to get into that class. Unscien- 
tific, uncontrolled experimental work, speed badly 
timed and such rot, hurt the game. The man 
who actually does achieve something by stringent 
rules, eliminating all possible errors human, 
mechanical and mathematical, is the only real 
champion. 

Do your experimenting right—or not at all. 
You’ll come to that conclusion of your own ac- 
cord after you have had more experience. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


THE SQUARE-STERN CANOE 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I have been trying to paddle a square-stern 
canoe alone and find it most difficult. It is almost 
as luggy—at least, so it seems to me—as a 
row boat, when a paddle is used. Why is this? 

Also, I have a regular canoe several feet 
longer and it is like a feather compared with the 
square-stern canoe, when I use the same paddle 
Yet the regular canoe is somewhat heavier in 
actual weight than the square-stern one. 

Will you explain why this is? 

SaMUEL Grayson 


Ans:—The “regular canoe”, as you call it, js 
a double-ender, and its pointed stern allows it to 
leave the water easily. It is, in other words 
stream-lined. The wide, square stern of the 
other canoe is made for a motor producing much 
more power than the arms of a man operating 
a paddle, and lacking this power, it drags, 

It is now pretty well known everywhere that 
speed in water depends a great deal on Jeaving 
the water easily, slipping away from it, and that 
many a boat drags water with it because it 
hasn't the proper lines for getting away easily, 

Moror Boar Epiror, 


WINTER PROTECTION FORA 
ROWBOAT 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I would like to know whether a rowboat could 
be safely left anchored in a New York lake all 
through the winter. Would a canvas covering be 
necessary, or be of any aid in protecting it? 

Sould you tell me whether it is allowable to 
leave the boat on the shore, about 25 feet from 
the water during the winter? 

Ricuarp Gnrigs, 


Ans:—A rowboat would go to wreck and ruin 
if left anchored through the winter in this cli- 
mate. 

It would get caught in the ice, lifted up, 
turned over and sunk by spring. I have seen this 
happen to power cruisers 40 feet in length, Don’t 
consider it for a moment. 

Store it on shore, in a sheltered nook, build a 
strong frame-work over it, and tie or nail canvas 
to the framework. This is the best way to safe- 
guard a boat of any size against the ravages of 
winter with snow and ice. 

Rules concerning the storing of boats on the 
shores of certain bodies of water differ radically, 
especially when inland non-navigable waters are 
concerned. 

Motor Boar Epitor. 


MOTORCYCLE MOTOR IN A LAUNCH 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I have been contemplating building a small 
launch and using a motorcycle motor as the 
power plant. The probable weight of the motor 
would be about 125 pounds, Could you please tell 
me how large a boat this motor could handle? 
The horse power of the motor is about 35. 

Do you think that by means of ventilators and 
a fan that the motor could be kept cool enough? 
Do you know where I could get further informa- 
tion about this? 

I do not care to have a very large boat but I 
would like one that would carry about three or 
four people at the most. 

If an pick up a used boat without the 
motor, do you think it advisable to put this type 
of motor in it? 

, Winston Sayers. 


Ans.—It is difficult enough to adapt an auto- 
mobile or truck motor to marine use. But when 
you undertake to harness a motorcycle motor— 
wow! What a job you are letting yourself in for! 
How many disappointments, how much {futile 
expense! 

Whatever you do, don’t think of it for one 
moment! Beside the fundamental fact that the 
motor is designed for an entirely different type 
of work, you have the problem of cooling it. I 

ave seen tinkerers try almost everything, in- 
cluding a big funnel ventilator sticking up over 
= bow gunwale. But none of them was success- 
ul. 

No fan will work either. And every one of 
these experiments you make will cost you money 
—and give you no results. I am not spoofing 
you about this, either. I’m issuing a_ solemn 
Sees —Sare even think of it. It simply won't 
work, 

You can get yourself a rebuilt outboard motor 
for something like $75 or $100 that will be the 
ticket, if economy is your reason for utilizing— 
or seeking to utilize, I should say—a motorcycle 
motor. And if you do try to make use of the 
motorcycle motor, I’ll wager you will spend more 
than that much in the long run—and get no 
satisfaction. 

Don’t let anybody tell you that you can have 
water jackets welded onto your cylinders, either. 
That has been tried, and it doesn’t work. 

Theorists will argue with you on it, tell you 
not to heed cautious advisors or such matters. 
These people cause much grief in boating. 

What you want is a Class B outboard motor in 
good condition and a 14- or 16-foot hull—and 
you'll be happy. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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I PUT A LITTLE ENGLISH 
ON MY LINE 


(Continued from page 13) 


have hugged him when I had him in the 


net. 

The fun had just begun. Ted “chalked” 
his rod and “put a bit of English” on his 
line, and we fished until dark and after. The 
next day we took other patterns of the 
Dunne flies—and believe me, we brought 
fish out of that river that our guide didn’t 
know were there. Fish of weight, they 
were. Fish that made very mistaken gen- 
tlemen out of the authors of Where to 
Fish. 

No three-quarter-pound fish were these, 
but great big he-ones that had never 
counted their calories and had spent their 
days safely gobbling down thousands of 
blue-winged olive spinners and_ that 
couldn’t stop gobbling when they saw 
what looked to be the same juicy speci- 
men, although it tickled as it went down. 
Fish that were completely fooled by the 
glowing mass of artificial silk offered 
them. Artificial silk—the same material, 
dear reader, that your wife wears upon 
her back and in which I dressed each night 
for dinner at the too high-toned inn. 

Well, there’s little more to tell. We cer- 
tainly enjoyed that last-of-the-season 
fishing trip. Neither the guide nor the 
valet could spoil it. But one thing more. 
The boss is valet-less, and it happened like 
this. 

Said I to this man, “Brooks, where 
are the films? You know the pictures you 
took when the big fight was on with that 
great big trout.” 

Said Brooks, “Madam, I took none. 
You see, madam, you were not looking 
your best, in a manner of speaking, and I 
was quite sure you would not wish to 
have your likeness a matter of record, 
madam.” 

Striving frantically to be a lady, I 
could not hold back the tears that 
showered my dark mutterings. I rushed 
up the stairs to my husband’s dressing 
rom. “You'll have to get rid of that 
person,” I sobbed. “I simply can’t have 
him around without going Texas with 
a little dash of Wyoming. He didn’t—he 
didn’t take the fish’s picture because he 
didn’t like the way I looked.” 

And the darling old boss wasted not a 
moment. Reaching into his wardrobe he 
drew forth his second suit. “Serves me 


tight,” he commented bitterly as he tore | 


the suit limb from limb. “A man ought 
ado with one suit at a time. One suit, and 
there’d be nothing for a valet to press!” 


DUCKS AND CONCRETE 
(Continued from page 19) 


showing a silvery glint to their under- 
wings as sudden suspicion made them 
strive for the heights! 

Came the dawn... and came the ducks. 
Even the party in the rear with its duck 
call couldn’t prevent all of those flocks 
of birds that veered for the decoys from 
coming within gunshot of the little island. 
And more than a dozen black ducks were 
in the duck boat before noon. 

But at that hour the wife’s teeth were 
chattering. “Let’s go home,” she sug- 
gested. 

Those words were perhaps the first 
§teat sorrow which had come into that 
young man’s heart. It was incredible that 
any one so dear and near to him as his 
young wife could be so lacking in appre- 
ciation of the finer things in life, as a day 
like this when the ducks were really mov- 
ing and willing to come to stool. But my 
memory turns from this scene, touched 

(Continued on page 70) 
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wry so many? Wouldn't it cost 

less with fewer parts? Yes—but it 
would no longer give the brilliant sharp 
vision that makes these Binoculars famous. 


Read the Whole Story Free 


The coupon brings you a 32-page book, writ- 
ten by optical scientists in simple language and 
profusely illustrated. Read it. Learn how to se- 
lect a Binocular with judgment and confidence. 
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718 St. Paul wae, Rochester, 1. ¥. tices 
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INTERESTED IN TIDES AND 
MARKETS? -—rises and falls? 


Our readers are so interested in boats and 
engines—cruisers, outboards, inboards and 
sport runabouts—that boat and engine man- 
ufacturers find it profitable to run a lot of 
advertising in our pages. 


Of boat and engine advertising we carried— 


54% more than our nearest contemporary in 1928 
100% more than our nearest contemporary in 1929 
130% more than our nearest contemporary in 1930 





From a total volume of advertising point of view we 
led our nearest contemporary in 1930 by 62% 











Among the classifications of advertising in which this 

magazine leads are— 

CAMERAS 

LIGHTING DEvICcEs 

Camp EQUIPMENT WEARING APPAREL 

ARMS AND AMMUNITION CAMPS AND GUIDES 
RAILROADS AND STEAMSHIPS 


KENNELS 
FISHING TACKLE 
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POOR FISH 
By Seth Briggs 


Iiustrations by Courtesy of U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries 
ES, fish have their troubles, too. 
Exactly like we humans, they just 
feel out of sorts at times and oc- 
casionally they become mighty sick. 
The list of their ailments—symptoms, di- 
agnosis and cure—would cover several big, 
fat volumes and they vary’ from an in- 
festation of a few harmless external para- 
sites to such high-sounding and dangerous 
diseases as furunculosis and octomitiasis. 

For the average angler, however, the 
parasites only are of any considerable 
importance and interest, inasmuch as the 
majority of bacterial and other diseases 
are confined principally to fish reared in 
‘hatcheries. There are 
exceptions to this state- 
ment, but such infec- 
tions under natural 
conditions are suff- 
ciently rare that we 
need not concern our- 
selves with them here. 

Most of us, I sup- 
pose, at some time have 
had the experience of 
catching bass, perch or 
other warm-water fish- 
es on the body, gills or 
fins of which we found 
what are commonly 
termed grubs. Some- 
times these are imbed- 
ded deeply in the flesh. 
Occasionally, too, little 
worms are found in 
the stomach and intes- 
tines or other internal 
organs. Every year I 
receive dozens of let- 
ters from readers 
wanting to know what these grubs are, 
where they come from, whether it would 
do any harm to eat fish that have become 
so infected and a host of other questions. 
Unfortunately, from the description and 
information given in almost all of these 
letters, it is totally impossible to identify 
definitely these so-called grubs. It is partly 
to show the reasons for this, as well as 
to clear up certain other phases of the 
various types of fish-parasite infections, 
that prompted me to write a short article 
on the subject. 

The grubs and worms previously alluded 
to are in every case a parasite of some 
sort. That is to say, they can live only 
by deriving their nourishment from the 
fish. This may consist either of the life 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











blood of the fish, the digestive juices, the 
wholly or partially digested food found 
in the intestines or, in some cases, merely 
the slime or oil which covers the body of 
the fish. This means, therefore, that the 
parasites must necessarily be of two kinds 
—internal and external. There are, broadly 
speaking, four main varieties of each. The 
external parasites consist of lampreys, 
flukes, fish lice and leeches; the internal 
forms of threadworms, tapeworms, flukes 
and spiny-headed worms. Then again, al- 
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Four varieties of fish parasites. From left to right—fluke, encysted thread- 


worm, spiny-headed worm and tapeworm 


most all of these can be further divided 
into dozens of different species that are 
parasitic—and a good many more that are 
non-parasitic. So this fact alone, perhaps, 
will give some idea of why it would be 
impossible to definitely identify such para- 
sites from a brief description given in a 
letter. Furthermore, it would be hope- 
less to try to describe a great many of 
them accurately without examining them 
under a hand-lens, at least—because of 
their minute size. In some cases, a micro- 
scope is essential. 

The subject of fish parasites is further 
complicated by the fact that all of these 
organisms assume at least two totally 
different forms during their life cycle— 
and in many instances, three or even more. 
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For example, the first larval stage might 
be passed inside of a snail or shrimp, an 
intermediate larval stage as a cyst em- 
bedded in the flesh or gills of a fish and 
the third, or adult stage, in the intestines 
of some species of waterfowl. Here is a 
more or less typical case: 

The fully developed or adult parasite is 
most frequently found somewhere in the 
digestive tract of an aquatic vertebrate. 
The reason for this is that the eggs are 
laid and hatched therein and unless the 
young were brought forth anywhere ex- 
cept in an organ from which they could 
have direct and easy access to the outer 
world, the species would perish. After the 
newly hatched larvae are expelled from 
the host—be it fish, frog or bird—they 
usually spend a short period, in some 
cases only a few hours, in a free-swimming 
existence. In other 
words, they do not at- 
tach themselves to a 
host. After that, how- 
ever, they again assume 
aparasiticlife. Thismay 
take place on a totally 
different animal than 
the one in which they 
were hatched—or it 
may be a closely re- 
lated species—but im 
almost all cases it must 
be the particular spe- 
cies of host to which 
that parasite is adapt- 
ed. No other will do. 


F the little larval 

parasite is so unfor- 
tunate as not to find 
the right host, it mere- 
ly dies. It can easily be 
imagined that plenty of 
them—in fact, the vast 
majority—do just that. 

Assuming, however, that the proper host 
comes along, the larval parasite attaches 
itself in what is known as an encysted form 
to the body, gills or fins—providing, of 
course, that the correct host happens to be 
a fish. At any rate, for the purposes of the 
present article, that is all we are interested 
in. 

The larva then spends an indefinite peri- 
od in this state—that is, until some other 
animal, which we again will assume to be 
a fish, comes along and eats the one on 
which the parasite is encysted. If some 
other species of fish swallows it—except 
the one to which the larva is adapted—it 
is once more out of luck and just passes 
out of existence. If, on the other hand, it 
manages to get into the intestinal tract of 
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@ Little America — Kohler Electric Plants served as the electric power-house 


the right fish, it develops into a mature 
worm and the life cycle of the parasite 
starts all over again. : ; 

The instance just mentioned is fairly 
representative of the life history of most 
of the internal parasites, though by no 
means universal in its application. Some 
of them are much more complicated than 
that. The external parasites, for obvious 
reasons, are not quite as fussy in their 
selection of a host. 

When one considers the fact, it is not 
very difficult to see why the internal para- 
sites must find a certain host in order to 
be assured of continued existence. Their 
life, to say the least, is a very restricted 
one and not being able to move around in 
search of food, they must necessarily be- 





The parasite on the left is a leech—those 
on the right are fish lice 


come adapted to one particular type of 
environment only. Any surroundings that 
offer nourishment and sustenance of a dif- 
ferent sort are bound to prove fatal. For 
instance, a parasite that normally lives in 
the mouth of a fish where the reaction is 
alkaline would certainly die if it found 
itself in the intestines where the reaction 
is of an acid character—and vice versa. 
Or a parasite adapted to a life in the liver 
of a fish could not very well survive in 
the intestines. And it also could be easily 
imagined that the intestinal environment, 
so to speak, of a bass would be totally dif- 
ferent from that of a trout or, for that 
matter, of almost any other species of fish. 

All of this means that the life of each 
of these parasites is the result of a highly 
perfect and specialized adaptation to its 
environment—in fact, among the most 
beautiful in all nature. And it answers the 
question as to whether any harm will re- 
sult from eating fish that are infected with 
parasites. There is not a single one of these 
creatures that could possibly survive in 
any of the internal organs of a man. They 
would merely be assimilated with the rest 
of the food—and that is all there is to it. 
Of course, from an esthetic point of view, 
the flesh of fish infested with parasites 
could hardly be eaten with genuine enjoy- 
ment. One’s appetite is certainly liable to 
be affected. Beyond that, however, there 
is no danger whatever. 

“Just how much harm do these parasites 
do to a fish?” is another question that is 
frequently asked. That would depend en- 
tirely on the extent and location of the in- 





A lake lamprey clinging to a sucker 


fection and the nature of the parasite. A 
few on the body and fins would, in all like- 
lihood, do no harm at all. A considerable 
number sucking blood through the delicate 
walls of the gills might do considerable 
damage—in fact, frequently prove fatal. 
The same would apply to a heavy infesta- 
tion of the intestinal tract or reproductive 





THE CURRENT WHICH DID NOT FAIL BYRD 


IN LITTLE AMERICA WILL BE EQUALLY FAITHFUL 
TO YOU 


ALon¢é with his crew of active, experienced men . . . along with his pack 
of snow-loving huskies . . . Rear-Admiral Byrd chose Kohler Electric 
Plants when he started out on his recent South Pole Expedition. 

Byrd had confidence in the men he chose, in his dogs, and in the 
equipment on which their lives depended. That’s why he relied on 
two Model K, 2000-watt, 110-volt D. C. Kohler Electric Plants to provide 
electricity at his base of operations—at Little America where tempera- 
tures ran 50 and 60 degrees below zero. 

Here are some of the many jobs that the Kohler Plants performed: 

Furnished current with which to broadcast radio messages to the 
outside world; provided light for the men’s quarters during the long, 
dark period; illuminated the beacon light which guided scouts on the 
hazardous job of examining the ice-pack; provided current for carbon- 
arc lamps used to give the men artificial sun-light treatments. 

Kohler Electric Plants supply standard, 
unfailing electric current in many remote 
places—in cabins, game lodges, winter resorts, 
logging-camps—in isolated spots everywhere 
which cannot be reached by power lines. They 
generate electric current at 110 volts or 220 
volts, A.C. or D.C. Capacities range from 800 
watts to 10 K. W. 

Clip the coupon and let it bring you in- 
formation about Kohler Electric Plants—the 
lighting unit which needs no storage batteries. 

Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. 
—Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches 
in principal cities. ... Manufacturers of Kohler 
Plumbing Fixtures. 


™ KOHLER o- KOHLER 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 
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Wet test over 3 Ibs. 
to each thread. 
OLDER of most of the world’s 
sea angling honors, Zane Grey 
declares the line is the most im- 
portant of all the angler’s equip- 
ment. He demands the world’s best. 
You will find Ashaway Zane 
Grey Lines—which Mr. Grey uses 
exclusively—are the superior qual- 
ity you want for hard salt-water 
service. Hand-laid highest quality 
linen. Exact standard sizes. Wet 
strength over 3 lbs. to each thread. 
Ask your dealer, or write to us. 
Catalog of world-famous Ashaway 
Fishing Lines FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Famous Fishing Lines since 1824 
Box 732 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


ASHAWAY. 


Fishing Lines 








>” Heddons New 


¥ ¥ v 


Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and HOW 
You'll catch more fish if you give ’em what they 
want when they want it. Handy chart tells just 
what bait to use on a dark day in a weedy lake or 
on a bright sunny day in deep water. What touse when big 
ones lie deep. Get the benefit of all that the most success- 
ful fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for 
all kinds of fish— Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
etc. Send for Free copy and Heddon's new Catalog today. 


New! Heddon «“Spook’’ 


The ‘‘Super-Dowagiac”’ 












ee ic’? 
Fish-Getter 
of true fish-flesh FL ~~ 4 
appearance. New and startling, 


both in appearance and 
action. Madeof transparent 
Heddylin—a new indestructible 
matzrial. Life-like as alive minnow. 


Several colors. 


Guaranteed 
to outlast a 
dozen woode- 
en lures, 


Price, 

——— No. 9109-P—Shiner Scale 
No matter how many Baits you have, you will want this 
newest and greatest of all Dowagiacs. If dealer cannot 
supply you, sent direct on receipt of price. (47) 

Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept.F21 Dowagiac, Mich. 

















organs. As a matter of fact, it is almost 
impossible to find any species of warm 
water fishes that are not infected at some 
time with at least a few external or in- 
ternal parasites—and in some instances, 
both. In most cases, however, it does them 
no harm. The reason that they are not 
usually found on cold-water fishes, such as 
trout and salmon, is that most parasites 
are unable to complete their life cycle in 
the clear, cold, more or less turbulent 
streams which are the characteristic habi- 
tats of those fishes. Warm, shallow, stag- 
nant waters, especially those of small area, 
afford the most favorable environment for 
practically all species of parasites. 

The latter type of conditions also insures 
the rapid spread of a parasitic infection 
—or of any other kind. This is the reason 
why diseases are so common in hatcheries. 
Fish are closely confined there, and it is 
easy for a parasite or bacterial infection 
to spread from one fish to another. In- 
ternal parasites, however, are comparative- 





A parasite’s life cycle—A, Adult parasite 

on catfish. B, Parasite leaves fish as free- 

swimming form and settles on bottom. 

C, Adult divides into many small ones 

after forming cyst. D, Cyst bursts, releas- 

ing hundreds of small parasites, which 
again infect fish 


ly rare in hatcheries. The reason for this, 
as mentioned before, is that in order for 
one of these parasites to complete its life 
cycle, more than one species of host is 
usually essential. In hatcheries the various 
species of fish are generally segregated. 

One of the principal dangers resulting 
from parasitic infections is that the sores, 
ulcers and lacerations made by the sucking 
apparatus with which the majority of these 
creatures are equipped, offer favorable 
sites for further infections to enter. In the 
wild state, this usually consists of some 
fungus. About the same thing happens 
when an angler carelessly handles an 
under-sized fish in taking it off the hook 
preparatory to putting it back in the water. 
The slime is removed from the body of the 
fish and a fungus growth is established. In 
hatcheries, the invasion of parasites makes 
the fish subject to bacterial infections as 
well—such as that devastating disease 
known as furunculosis, which has worked 
so much havoc in the salmon streams 
abroad—and also gill disease and fin rot. 

For the benefit of those who may wish 
to examine fish with a hand-lens or low- 
power microscope, it may be well to give 
just a very brief description of each of the 
various parasites. 

Lampreys: Creatures resembling some- 
what both a fish and an eel. They vary in 
length from 6 inches to 3 feet and attach 
themselves to fishes by means of a suction 
disk surrounding the mouth, armed with a 
circle of horny teeth on its surface. 


Through this the blood is sucked and 
severe ulcerous sores are usually formed, 
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resulting in the death of a great many fish, 

Leeches: Small segmented worms mea- 
suring an inch or more in length and hay. 
ing strong, muscular suckers at each end 
of the body and a sucking mouth which 
may or may not be equipped with jaws, 





Gills of fingerling trout affected with gill 
disease. Gill filaments enlarged at ends 


The color may be brown, green or black 
and some species are beautifully marked, 
They progress over the surface of the body 
of a fish by alternately attaching one of 
the suckers and humping the body as they 
move along—very much in the same man- 
ner as the common so-called inchworm. 
The saliva contains a substance known as 
hirudin, which prevents the blood of the 
fish from coagulating. Bass, perch and sun- 
fish have been known to feed upon leeches, 
These parasites frequently cause much 
damage by sapping the vitality of the fish 
upon which they live. 

Fish lice: Small crustaceans—generally 
under ¥%-inch in size. They can be dis- 
tinguished easily from leeches by the rigid 
formation of the body which does not pos- 
sess the powers of contraction. Due to their 
enormous reproductive capacity, an infec- 
tion of fish lice may spread very rapidly, 
especially in small, warm ponds. They suck 
blood from the body or fins, but more fre- 
quently from the gills. 

Flukes: Also known as Trematoda or 
flatworms. There are both external and in- 
ternal parasitic species. All are transparent 
or semi-transparent and are smaller in size 
than the majority of fish lice, varying in 
length from %5- to %4-inch. They frequent- 
ly produce a heavy infestation of the gills, 
causing these organs to shrivel up com- 
pletely. Larvae flourish profusely in sum- 





This parasite causes octomitiasis—a com- 
mon disease in trout hatcheries 


mer with the result that epidemics are 
more or less common. MS 

Threadworms: Also known as parasitic 
Nematoda. They are found in almost all 
aquatic vertebrates and vary in size from 
microscopic dimensions to ¥%2-inch or more. 
Very slender and cylindrical. I have 
watched these under a microscope many 
times and have never seen them quiet for 
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a fraction of a second. They progress by 
a peculiar and violent whipping motion of 
the entire body. The head 1s blunt and un- 
der a hand-lens shows lips, teeth, spines 
and other structures for sucking blood. 
Some of the life histories are extremely 
complex. In its so-called resting stage, it 
may be transported from one place to an- 
other on the feet of animals, birds or rep- 


iles. 
. Spiny-headed worms: Similar to thread- 
worms in size and appearance but have a 
uliar proboscis-shaped structure at the 
forward end which is amply equipped with 
a series of dangerous-looking recurved 
hooks. When the parasite attaches itself to 
the intestines of a fish, these hooks cause 
very severe lacerations. 

Tapeworms: Elongated, flat and seg- 
mented body. Also known as Cestoda. A 
knob-like organ of attachment at the for- 
ward end. The adult always lives in the in- 
testinal tract. The tiny, unsegmented lar- 
yae, which are commonly known as blad- 
der-worms, attach themselves to any por- 
tion of the body except the intestines. 





Dorsal fin of a fingerling trout infected 
with fin rot. Enlarged 7 diameters 


Largest of the internal parasites, some 
measuring a foot in length. May be para- 
sitic in any aquatic vertebrate. 

For those who have no desire to ex- 
amine fish for parasites or who have not 
the facilities for doing so—but who still 
wish to have such parasites identified— 
here is the best thing for them to do: The 
infected fish should be wrapped first in 
several layers of cloth soaked in alcohol, 
then in several more layers of any absorb- 
ent material and afterwards in heavy 
paper. It should be forwarded for ex- 
amination to either the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries at Washington, D. C., or to the 
laboratory of the conservation commission 
of the state in which the fish was caught. 
If this should prove impractical to do, a 
few of the parasites should be preserved in 
asmall, tightly sealed bottle of alcohol and 
sent to either of the above-named sources 
for examination. The former method, how- 
ever, is the best. 


OTH the Federal and state bureaus 
are always happy to cooperate with 
anglers in making such identifications, 
which help to promote the interests of the 
conservation of our game fishes. The rea- 
sons for this can be realized readily when 
one considers the disastrous effects some- 
times caused by certain parasites—especi- 
ally in small ponds during the warm 
weather months. A concrete example of 
this is the severe epidemic which occurred 
some few years ago in Lake Mille Lacs, 
Minnesota, where many thousands of wall- 
tyed pike, bass and perch were killed. 
As a matter of fact, even a comparatively 
slight infestation of parasites, particularly 
of the blood-sucking variety, is almost cer- 
tain to influence the vitality of fish. This 
1s the same thing as saying that the game 
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Florida Bass 


on the “Tin Liz” 


“L use your Tin Liz min- 
now and the photo shows 
how! It’s the best casting 
bait | ever had.” 

E. I. KILLE, Orlando 


That's the whole story about my metal baby. She 
casts easy and gets the bass. And here’s a tip— 
in clear water use the Tin Liz with a four foot 
transparent leader and see the difference. 


Fred Arbogast 


5 Water Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Standard 5 oz. as below 
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YES @ a good night's rest is WORTH A HEAP! 
@ anda Good Camp Bed is the answer 


Get an Airu bber 
“Licut Six" 


RR 


OAT. acece Fen 


Now made with 
walled air cham- 
bers. 


Ask your Deal- 
er. 1931 Cata- 
log and 2 at. 
Camp Water 
Carrier FREE 





Trade Mark 


ITH big, soft, low-pressure air 
chambers, your Airubber “Light 
Six’”’ Camp Mattress will give you real 
home comfort. And you'll never be 
troubled by ground damp or under-draft. 


Inflate it easily without a pump... 
use one if you prefer. Throw it down any- 
where . . . bunk, cot, floor, or any kind 
of ground from a swamp mound to slide- 
rock. You’ll sleep soft and safe, wake up 
well rested. 


Strong, durable khaki jean, with vital- 
ized rubber coating inside. Pressure mold- 
ed all in one piece . . . patented construc- 
tion. No loose cover. Folds up compactly 
as shown. Cleaned and carried as easily as 
a poncho. No. 550, weight 6% Ibs., $15. 


New York Rubber Corp. Box 61 





Airubber No. 660 “Big Ten” for large 
folks, 32”x75”, 8 Ibs., $17. 

No. 517 “Little Six” (now same walled 
construction), 2644”x48", for going light, 
4% lIbs., $10. 

Airubber Sleepesy Pillow No. 381, 13” 
x16%"”, $2.50. Sport Cushion No. 633, 
13”x18”, $2.50. 

Airubber Utility Cushion (back and 
seat, with life-line) Bodifit Cushion, 
Speedboat Pads all sizes, Neptune Life 
Preserver (Worn by U. S. Navy fliers) 
and the Airubber Pak-Boat, all the best 
obtainable equipment, at popular prices, 
Boat has big “balloon” inflating easy 
seats, pointed raised inverted V bow and 
V stern, jointed oars, pump, carrying bag 
—hbuilt for real boating service. 


Sold by leading dealers e° 
Beacon, N. Y. ‘ Aizubber 
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7 FIVE APPEAL’ 


AL. FOSS MOUSE 
No. 15— NEW 







ait 


MAKE THIS TEST 


— two casting rods. 
Rig one with the Mouse 
—vuse anything you like 
on the other. Make alter- 
nate casts with each rod 
for one hoyr. You will 
always catch more fish 
on the Al. Foss bait. The 
reason follows. 


FIVE APPEALS 


1. Flashing Spinner 3. Wriggling Pork Rind 
2. Wobbling Body 4. Crawling Bucktail 
5. Sparkling Color 





A deadly combination irresistible to game fish. 
Priced at $1.00, the Mouse will be shipped 
direct in case your dealer hasn't yet stocked it. 


Write for folder 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
1970 Keith Building Cleveland, Ohio 


AL. FOSS Pork RiwoBarrs 
GOERZ BINOCULAR 


Or SPORTSMEN.. 


A Goerz Prism Binocular will appeal to 
the discriminating and deliberative pur- 
chaser. He will appreciate the outstand- 
ing excellence so evident in its every 
optical, mechanical and surficial detail . . 

ur unequivocel guerantee supports the 
purchaser's selection. Booklet on Request. 


Cc. P, GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317 East 34th Screet New York City 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
























Quality 

Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Send for free Angler's Guide and see how you can have 
fishing fun the year round. Very interesting. Valuable infor- 
mation. None other just like it. A full line of tackle mak- 
ing supplies and fishing tackle. Write today for your copy to 


B. Wilimarth Co., 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 





Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinner 40c B> 


re Fastest running Prescott spinner 
* made. Unequalled for results. 
Plain 25c: weediess 3c, 944 in. 





long. At your dealer’s or direct. 
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qualities of such fish are affected—a fact 
frequently noted by anglers. I have, on 
several occasions, found that bass which 
have been attacked extensively by certain 
parasites show a very decided lack of their 
usual fighting instincts. From this stand- 
point, alone, the subject of parasitic infec- 
tions is of great interest and importance 
to fishermen. 

Another angle that is not usually realized 
by either sportsmen or conservationists is 
that several parasites seriously injure the 
reproductive organs of some fishes. This 
means that there is often a considerable 
decrease in the egg producing capacity of 
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such fish—and in some cases it ceases 
entirely. Actually, the reproductive pow. 
ers of a fish which has been attacked 
by any variety of blood-sucking para. 
sites are apt to be more or less lowered, 
due to the decrease in vitality of the af- 
fected fish. 

It can readily be seen, therefore, that the 
subject of fish parasites is of inestimable 
importance to both anglers and conserya- 
tionists, and anything that can be done to 
identify and prevent the spread of such in- 
fections, by the proper chemical treatment 
of the waters, is bound to further the cause 
of conserving our valuable game fishes, 


@|"* flesh of certain tropical fishes ad) 
highly poisonous. 


MORE TROUT FOR THE CREEL 
By Ben East 


HE first wild rainbow trout stripped 

by the conservation department of 
Michigan for spawn were taken at the 
Stronach Dam on the Manistee River in 
the spring of 1913. The yield of eggs from 
the stripped fish that spring was 3,000,000. 
Not half bad for a beginning! 

Much water has gone over Stronach and 
other dams on the rivers of Michigan since 
that distant day, and with it have gone also 
thousands of rainbow trout, bereft of their 
burden of spawn and milt by the crews of 
the state stripping stations that have oper- 
ated every spring since 1913. 

And while the big rainbows went their 
way, up or down the river, millions of 
eggs went year after year to the state 
hatcheries. Here fish culturists of the con- 
servation department estimated they had 
an infinitely better chance of hatching and 
reaching a size that makes them fit candi- 
dates for a creel than if spawned and 
reared in the stream under natural con- 
ditions. 

In 1928 the take of spawn from these 
wild rainbows had reached the 7,000,000 
mark. In 1929 Michigan obtained 9,000,000 
eggs in this fashion. Nor were the streams 
where the stripping stations were located 
robbed of their native stock to make this 
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flies, before a big trout could get a chance 
to rise, was not an unusual record for the 
Little Manistee during the past two sum- 


ers. 

In 1930 the take of wild rainbow spawn 
was allowed to drop to the low level of 
3,500,000 eggs, for the very reasons out- 
lined above. The conservation department 
decided that the natural spawning of rain- 
bows was more satisfactory in many 
streams than at first had been believed, 
and that the planting of hatchery-reared 
rainbows should be confined chiefly to 
waters barred to natural spawners by a 
dam or some like obstacle. 

Because of that decision, it is not likely 
that the take of spawn from these fish will 
ever again reach the high mark of the 
1929 stripping season. But in that case, the 
state will rely on natural spawning for 
stocking purposes, which is all the same 
as far as the anglers are concerned. 

In order to understand how 9,000,000 
trout eggs could be taken from the spawn- 
ing fish at three stripping stations, as 
Michigan did in 1929, without depleting 
the rivers of all their stock of young trout 
it must be borne in mind that the big rain- 
bow spawners are not stream fish. Like the 
salmon, they leave the river on reaching 


See SRP 
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Sun shades for young trout in the Baldwin rearing ponds 


possible. During the operations that spring, 
more than twenty-five per cent of all the 
fish caught for stripping were released 
above the weirs unstripped. The Little 
Manistee River, where one of the stripping 


| stations was operated continuously for 


years, is now so abundantly stocked with 
young rainbows that experienced anglers 
have grown weary of catching baby fish 
and have largely desisted from late sum- 
mer fishing. Four little rainbows, on four 


maturity—when they weigh two or three 
pounds—and go down to Lake Michigan 
for the balance of their adult lives, save 
for their annual spawning migration back 
into the river again. A few of them are 
taken by trout fishermen in the rivers, 
but for the most part it is the young ralll- 
bows, under twenty inches in length, that 
afford sport for the angler. 

For several years previous to 1930, 
three stripping stations were operated each 
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spring for the taking of rainbow spawn. 
Owing to the limited stripping operations 
carried on last spring, however, only one 
of these stations was used. This one, on 
the Big Manistee River below Junction 
Dam, is a well-equipped field station with 
permanent buildings, concrete pools for 


Punching a hole for the tag in the gill 
cover of a rainbow trout 


holding the fish until the spawn ripens, 
raceways and a stripping shed. 

The other two stations, located on the 
Little Manistee and on Pine Creek, a 
tributary to the Big Manistee, and aban- 
doned this year, were not permanent. The 
stripping crews at these two stations lived 
in comfortable tents and the fish were held 
between weirs in a bayou of the stream. 

A visit to these stripping stations when 
the season is at its height is a most in- 
teresting experience. I have seen the sta- 
tion on the Little Manistee in April when 
2,000 big rainbows, awaiting stripping, 
were in the pens at one time. This was 
a sight to quicken the pulse of any man 
who loves fishing, and one not soon to be 
forgotten. 

The movement of these fish up the rivers 
begins as soon as the ice goes out, or 
probably even earlier. Shortly after the 
spring breakup, the weirs are put in place. 
They are gates made of small slats, set 
too closely together for the trout to pass 
through but not closely enough to hold 
back the current of the river. Placed across 
the channel in the form of an upward- 
pointing V, they form a barrier along 
which the trout work, passing through a 
narrow opening at the apex into the trap 

ve. 


The fish run upstream only at night, and ||} 


each morning the catch is removed to the 


pens where the rainbows are held for |) 


the stripping operation. 


Rix these pens they are dipped into 
I’ live boxes, a few at a time—the males 
in one box, the females in another. From 
these boxes the stripper lifts them, grasp- 
ing them just above the tail with the left 
hand, which is covered with a canvas glove 
to afford a firm grip on the slippery bodies 
of the big trout. 

The stripper lays the fish across his 


lap, holding the head under his free arm, || 


and presses the eggs or milt out with a 
stroking motion of the thumb and fore- 


finger of the right hand. The spawn falls |) 


into a funnel in the stripping box which 
carries it to a basin underneath. 
The male rainbows are outnumbered by 


the females about ten to one, so it is || 
necessary to strip several females for each || 


male and the latter are held for a second 
or sometimes even a third stripping. When 
a sufficient quantity of eggs is in the basin, 


milt from a male fish is stripped over them | 


pe: Stirred through the eggs to accomplish 
ertilization, After a few minutes water is 
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GETTING 
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Make Catching 
BIG & BAD 
Ones a Habit! 

Get Yourself a 


True-Casting 
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the harder they fall for it. Tie into 
them with accurate casting, from the 
famous Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye Reel. 
When the Heavyweights are chasing 
the Lightweights out of the shallows 
. when they’re hot after supper and 
going to a dance . . . your Bull’s-Eye 
will get you the “dynamite” strikes. 
And when the trouble starts . . . when 
the biggest racketeer of them all gets 





| 


up on his tail and goes south with your 
bait . . . the Bull’s-Eye will whip him 


oF VE 


too. It’s built as well for fighting as it 
is for casting. 

No. 100, with metal spool . . . the 
original Bull’s-Eye that named itself. 
Price $5.00. No. 110 Bull’s-Eye Special, 


with Bakelite spool . . . only half the 
weight of metal spool. Starts easier, stops 
easier, still better accuracy. Price $6.00. 
End plates of Permo; pivots of rustless 
nickel steel; adjustable bearings of 
phosphor bronze. Free running, hand- 
some, rugged, ample 100-yd. size. Made 
and guaranteed for real service. Ask 
your dealer. Fishing Facts Catalog FREE. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 
3121 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio . 
Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Fishing Reels 

















| Your 


_Fondest Hope 





as a fly fisherman ‘is to possess such 
a selection of tackle that no condi- 
tion of water or weather shall find 
you lacking in “the one thing need- 


ful 
CUMMINS’ 
CATALOGUE 

will put you right. In it you will 
find described and _ illustrated 
RODS LINES 
REELS FLIES 
for all waters and all weathers from 


the premier angling workshops of the 
world. 


300 Pages of information written 
by Anglers for anglers. Special 
articles and illustrations 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for wet or dry fly fishing in any part of 
the world. 


Write for a copy today. Free by mail. 


CUMMINS’ QUALITY is a_ household 
word in four continents. 








| w. J. CUMMINS | 
i} BISHOP AUCKLAND | HILDEBRANDT 
\ ENGLAND a} 220 High Street, Logansport, Indiana 









Give Me 
HILDEBRANDT’S 
and I'll Give You Fish 


WHEN I use Hildebrandt’s I know I’m 

going to catch fish! They spin so easy 
—look so attractive—easy to switch flies— 
and there’s plenty of variety of color, size 
and shape for any fishing condition of 
wind, weather or water. 
HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS gives you full 
information on all the new 1931 spinners 
—as well as all the old standbys—shows 
them in actual sizes—tells you how to use 
’em—shows pictures of Hilde-caught fish. 
Not a dry line in it—you'll enjoy every 
page. 

Send for yours—it’s FREE! 
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TeN ELERAN 
No. 1010 WY $3.00 


The New Level-Winding 
3 Pc. Take-Down Reel 


Here it is... the “reel” sensation of the 
year! One of the new Bronson “Gold 
Seal” level-winding, 3-piece, take-down 
reels... that can be cleaned, oiled and 
reassembled in less than two minutes! 
You'll recognize its true worth . . . 
amazing quality ... balanced construc- 
tion . . . smooth running performance 
» ++ heavy nickel plating and astounding 
price... the instant you see it on your 
dealer’s counter! 

Write for new colored 

Catalogue! It’s FREE! 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


132 State St. Bronson, Mich, 
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No. S-21 
Price $1.00 

Body 2% in. 

Weight % oz. 


A SOULFUL SHIMMY 


Just the lure for Pike and Muskie— 
especially in hot weather—as it trav- 
els at a moderate depth with a 
flashy, wobbling, wiggling, darting 
movement! The only spoon with the 
“Stabilizer” that prevents twisting or 
kinking the line. Can be used with sink- 
er in the line for very deep trolling. 
At your dealers or direct. New 
catalog sent FREE upon request. 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
132 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight @ 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 
CATCH MORE FISH 







Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 









added and the excess milt washed off. The 
eggs then are packed in trays and kept 
damp for shipment to the hatchery, where 
they are placed under running water. 

Naturally, the stripping of a ten- or 
fifteen-pound rainbow trout is not half as 
easy as it sounds. They battle the stripper 
with every ounce of power in their supple 
steel-muscled bodies, writhing and twist- 
ing, and the stripper must use both strength 
and ingenuity to hold them at all. Never- 
theless, it is surprising how few of the 
big fish die as a result of the operation. 

Formerly, the state conservation depart- 
ment officials entertained the theory that 
the big rainbows were likely to die from 
the stripping, and that they were cannibals 
without which the rivers were better off, 
anyway. So when the fish were stripped, 
all that weighed five pounds or more were 
knocked on the head with a club and sold 
to visitors at ten cents a pound. 

Indignant public opinion halted this 
practice, however, and the stripped rain- 
bows now are returned to the stream with 
the exception of the very few that fail to 
survive stripping. These are dressed and 
shipped to state institutions. 

For years the young trout reared from 
the millions of rainbow eggs were planted 
as fry soon after they were hatched. They 
were then turned loose in the streams 
to shift for themselves, along with the 
young brook trout, brown trout and other 
fish from the state hatcheries. 

Then in 1927, at the instigation of Gov- 
ernor Fred W. Green and William H. 
Loutit, executive chairman of the state 
conservation commission, Michigan began 
to develop her fingerling planting program. 
The ultimate goal of this program is to 
introduce no brook, brown or rainbow 
trout smaller than fingerlings into the 
streams of the state, save in those waters 
where no advantage will be gained by sub- 
stituting fingerlings for fry. 

The program got under way in 1927. 
The year before, 2,000,000 fingerlings were 
planted. In 1927 the fingerling plant 
jumped to 10,000,000, of which 3,560,000 
were rainbows hatched from wild spawn 
taken at the stripping stations. The finger- 
ling plants for 1928 went well beyond these 
figures. Thirteen rearing stations were in 
operation by that time. These were 
equipped to hold the young trout to the 
fingerling stage and were built by damming 
and screening off pens in small streams, 
where the young fish could live under con- 
ditions as nearly natural as possible, save 
that they were fed and all natural enemies 
kept out. 


ONEY that formerly had been spent 
to hatch and plant great quantities 
of fry was expended instead in this finger- 
ling-rearing program, the fry plants falling 
off more than fifty per cent from 1926 to 
1928. Meanwhile, the anglers of Michigan 
began to get better trout fishing, and that 
was what they wanted. As Fred Wester- 
man, head of the fisheries division of the 
state conservation department, puts it: 
“Our job isn’t to plant a certain number of 
fish each year. It’s to provide something 
for the anglers of the state to catch, and 
results are the only things that count.” 
Nor has the end been reached yet. The 
fingerling program moves steadily along. 
New rearing stations are being built and 
the original ones enlarged. The plant at 
Baldwin on Baldwin Creek, largest of the 
state’s rearing stations, now has a capacity 
of three-quarters of a million young trout 
a year, and additions completed this season 
will give this one plant an annual capacity 
of 1,000,000 fingerlings or more. 

And ih this program the spawn taken 
from the wild rainbows in the rivers of 
Michigan continues to play an important 
part. Rainbow fingerlings, reared from 
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that spawn, make up a fair share of the 
annual trout plants. 

Meanwhile, what becomes of the big 
trout, the brood stock of the species? Dog 
they come back year after year to the same 
river to willingly yield up their spawn to 
the stripping crews? Or do they enter 
the rivers at random, choosing whatever 
stream suits their fancy, spawning one 
year in one location and the next in an- 
other? And once they have returned to 
Lake Michigan, how far do they wander 
from the mouth of the river where they 
were trapped? And just how many of them 
do survive the ordeal of stripping from 
one year to another, coming back to the 
spawning grounds a second time? These 
and kindred questions have long puzzled 
fish culturists in charge of rainbow strip- 


ping. 

In the fall of 1928, the Michigan con- 
servation department launched what js 
perhaps the first extensive tagging experi- 
ment ever undertaken on fresh-water fish, 
anywhere in the world. 


N an attempt to learn what becomes of 

the millions of fingerlings released each 
year in the streams of the state, how many 
of them survive to be caught, how far they 
migrate in the stream and how fast they 
grow, the department undertook to tag 
some hatchery-reared fish and plant them 
in the streams. Ten thousand tags were 
purchased, four thousand of them to be 
used later on rainbows. 

The work was begun on brook trout in 
October, and it was speedily learned that 
fish under seven to ten inches in length 
were not large enough to carry the tags 
successfully. The work then was under- 
taken with a stock of trout well above the 
fingerling size, and both brooks and 
browns were tagged. 

The following spring, under the direc- 
tion of the late Dr. Jan Metzelaar, fish 
culturist of the department, the tagging 
was extended to the big rainbows at the 





Stripping a big rainbow 


stripping stations, and 2,400 of these fish 
wearing the metal tags were released in the 
rivers. 

The tags are narrow bands of non- 
corrosive metal, bent in a triangular shape, 
with a small slot in one end and a tongue 
at the other, which passes through this 
slot and is locked firmly in place. A special 
tool is used in the tagging, by means of 
which the tags are pressed into a flat 
double band and fastened in place. On one 
side the tag bears a serial number, on the 
other side the lettering: “MICH”. 

The tag may be fastened to the tail, fin 
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the or gill-cover of the fish. In tagging the big 
rainbow spawners, it was found best to 

big attach the tag to the gill-cover. _ 

Do The big trout were laid in a special tag- 

me ging box lined with felt to prevent them 

| to from injuring themselves in their strug- 

iter gles. The sides of the box were scaled in 

ver inches to make it possible to measure each ; 

one trout as it was tagged. . / 

an- Two operators worked together in the 

to tagging of these big fish. One held the trout 

der firmly in the box, using a pair of canvas 

hey gloves to afford a firm grip on the fish. 

1em The second operator punched a small hole 

rom through the bony gill cover with an ordi- 

the nary leather punch. He then locked the 

1ese tag in place through this hole with the 

zled tagging tool, and the fish was immediately 

rip- returned to the water. The entire process 
required oy a few seconds and Bg _ 

On- suffered no harm in consequence. The co 

t . water of the rivers at that season—early — 

eri- spring—prevented the growth of fungus 


fish, at the place where the tag was attached. and ; e e 
, The length and sex of each fish was adding Ines 


recorded along with the serial number. 























s of Anglers were requested to report the num- 
ber of any tagged trout taken by them, : 
_ together with the date and location where The costume of the fisherman of twenty-five, fifty or seventy- . 
they the fish was caught. This same plan also five years ago would appear strange in the stream or on the i 
they was followed with the — ae and lake today | 
t browns tagged the previous fall. , i 
Pe. Interesting results have been obtained . : : i 
were ong this initial tagging —- on _ But, if you were to look at the reel or peek into the kit used i| 
w spawners, nglers catch them trom {} 
> be time to time, along with brooks and browns by the sportsman of long ago, you would see that he used the i 
tt wearing the conservation department's same brand of fishing line that is popular all over America today. i 
that tags. These — are Pe always made | 
in the river where the fish were trapped 9: : . 
= or released, by any means. Three records Anglers’ ideas of style ina fishing coat, or hat or even boots 
me have come back to tagged rainbows caught may change from generation to generation, but, for several 
> the iS Wisconsin, across Lake Michigan, live generations their opinions on fishing lines have not varied a bit. 
and hundred miles by shoreline from the mouth ae : is 
of the Manistee River where they were America’s leading sportsmen are always of one mind when it 
irec- trapped, stripped and tagged. comes to selecting fish lines—they all demand Gladding Lines. | 
fish Evidently these big rainbow spawners 
‘ging are globe trotters—or swimmers—of the : | 
the first water. But let them wander. No one Ask your dealer for Gladding Lines “SR 
cares, so long as they continue to show * (Fane | 
regularly each spring in the rivers o A 55 
afl Michigan, to spawn naturally or to fur- LINE UP WITH GLADDING Sats i 
nish a supply of millions of rainbow eggs i 
Fa that later can go into the streams as fin- , 


i 
| 
if 
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hi: gerling trout, to grow up and fill the crecls | WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 
o| Mussolini Couldn’t Get More? 


When night comes your comfort is SUPREME 





The four-eyed fish swims into the 

mouths of larger fishes which remain 

perfectly still while the little chaps 
hunt for parasites. 
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THE TEXAS “HEREFORD” NYWHERE out- frost in your bed- 
side of plastered ding on a_ winter's 

PERCH oe ee you's fix- morning. | No. stiff 

As told to Ethel J. Roe oman on oncle when ieuss wader @ Tes 


of heavy, damp-col- 
lecting,  old-as-the- 
hills blankets. 


By J. M. Del Curto, Texas State Entomologist a 


tic Down Sleeping 
N the western part of Texas, there is a Bebe. Let the trees The. weeks, best 
iv ; ; popping from the pure virgin wool ker- 
which di ae Serena Ra seh length cold, or the peep-frogs singing their “Happy sey lining . . . or army flannel for summer. Rain- 
ch uring the season 1S t le sherman’s Days Are Here Again.” Every minute of the proofed light, strong windbreaker fabric cover. 
paradise. Paradoxically, it is called the| might your bed is warmed just right for real sleep. Woods underlap construction excludes draughts, 
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i! i ML . World famous for best comfort and protection, permits as 
—. “eo ri a Sue in Var Geens & Woods Arctic has a truly ceeete range oordnnn ee ere yen ptteed Log to 
° P acc dati tain prin- -50, are so y leading dealers. not dis- 
J County, Texas, and passes for the hundred cipally through its exclusive insulation—Woods played, please write to us. Satisfaction guaran- 
ey, miles of its journey through the arid and Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl. No teed. Folders giving details and prices, FREE. 


desert-like, but picturesque, country of WOODS MFG. co., Ltd., 3101 Lake Se. Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

















- that section, and finally empties into the 
3 Grande near Del Rio. 
: ome ten years ago, I had fished the 
e fish lower part of this stream, but recently I 12 Big Issues only $4 °° 
in the decided to go to a point nearer the head of Homiest, Newsiest Outdoor Magazine 
the river and fish down, as I traveled to- ter Trader. Trapper--84 to 164 pages each 
non wards the Rio Grande. My casual fishing iby Ghe"tabecribers themseiven, write 
shape, trip, however, brought me a distinct ad- We ROPHIES and furs are valuable to everywhere, plotires oft you, or Year 
ongue venture when I encountered a new fish] gan, ,, You You want a firm that is reliable Ee m ‘Tawasloe. Reg” 
h this that promises to be a real find for follow-| “you years we hase coeml te iaeasiaes iautie . ing Boating, Cogabunting, Fur 
special of the piscatorial sport, not only of Money ists: “Satistaction” bo lh tara magusioe ‘fer oteny sclacarenan. 
ans of exas, but of the South. Free tustrated Catalog As @ special get acquainted offer we will send you 
a flat I started fishing with the regular bass G ad cain ds cal aa aaede Ol ar ee 
Yn one lures, and although I caught four beauti- LOBE NG $1.00. Regular eubscription price $2.00 per year. 
on the ful large-mouthed bass on the first day, I ANNI HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER 
noticed that another fish was attempting to| 230 Se. Rast First Des Moines, Kowa | 395 Se. Fourth St- ons Ohio 
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There’s a Game Cock’s 
Fighting Mettle in a 
MONTAGUE 


1} BEYING perfectly 

every slightest demand 
for casting accuracy and deli- 
q cacy ... with superb driving 
4 4 power for wind and distance 
... your Montague “Game 
: Cock” Red Wing Fly Rod 
| will fight and whip its fish 
4 with the dash and mastery of 
a pit-game champion. 


q 4 The Red Wing Fly Rod 


Thoroughly seasoned heavy 
brown Tonkin cane, six-strip 
construction, selected and ex- 
clusively Montague heat-treated 
to precise temper. Nickel silver 
ferrules and reel seat. Shaped 

4 grip of solid cork. Genuine 
: agate top and first guide. Red 
and yellow silk windings, and 
clear, thick, tough varnish finish. 
Green poplin partition bag and 
aluminum outer case with screw 
cap. Six different lengths and 
weights. Price, $25.00. 


Any Rod You Want 


Through world leadership in split- 
q bamboo rod making for many years, 
Montague is able to give you the 
world’s best in design, materials and 
production. The best rods for fly 
fishing, bait casting, bait fishing and 
trolling in fresh water, and every 
kind of salt-water fishing. A complete 
q selection; prices from $6.00 to 
| } $60.00. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
styles you are interested in. Please 
| write us for new Montague Fishing 
E Rod catalog, containing valuable fish- 
ing information . . . FREE. 


Montague Rod & Reel 
Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Split-Bamboo Fishing Rods. 
Drawer A-K2 
Montague City, Mass. 


























Be sure to have it with 
you to add endurance 
and patience when 
game is shy. 
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ltheir book American 


take my lure by snatching at the feathers, 
Regardless of how quickly I manipulated 
my rod, I failed in all my efforts to hook 
him. Obviously, the fish was too large for 
the common sun perch and certainly was 
not a bass. I whipped the spinner hastily 
into the lily pads again. This time the fish 
seized the bait and made a sudden rush 
under the boat with the gamy characteris- 
tics of the sun perch. I was able to land 
him after he had made an erratic fight 
using his flat perch-like body as a broad- 
side against the water as part of his 
defense. 

I examined my catch with much curiosi- 
ty. The fish was of a mottled brownish- 


| gray color with extremely beautiful dorsal 


fin, the points of which extended almost as 
far as the end of the tail. Its weight I esti- 


ay 





The Texas “Hereford” perch 


mated at two pounds. The eyes were 
bright and black, and the conspicuous fea- 
ture about the fish was a hornlike protu- 
berance on his head, perhaps an inch in 
length. The one-pound specimen in the 
illustration does not show this feature 
very conspicuously, but the horn increases 
with the size of the fish, sometimes meas- 
uring almost two inches. This peculiar 
projection identified the fish I had hooked 
as one of the same family I had caught on 
previous occasions in the lower section of 
the river and which is colloquially known 
as the “Hereford” perch. It is so called 
because of its resemblance to the Hereford 
cattle. I was surprised to find that this fish 
had extended its habitat so far up the 
river, since it is a tropical fish and probably 
entered the Texas river from Old Mexico. 


PON my return to Austin, I identified 

the fish through the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Washington, D. C., as the Cichla- 
soma cyanoguttatus which is probably the 
same fish as the Herichthys cyanoguttatus 
reported by Girard in 1854 in his survey 
of the lagoon at Fort Brown near Browns- 
ville. 

According to Dr. David Starr Jordan 
and Dr. Barton Warren Evermann, in 
Food and Game 
Fishes, the Cichlids are a large family of 
fresh-water fishes of moderate or small 
size and indigenous mostly to southern 
Mexico and Central and South America. 
They resemble somewhat the sunfishes of 
the United States, being distinguished 
from them, however, by having the lower 
pharyngeals fully united with only a single 
nostril on each side. The species, accord- 
ing to these authorities, have not been 
fully studied and little is known of their 
habits or distribution. Since this fish was 
described by Girard, it has never been 
reported except in the lagoons from the 
Rio Grande River on the Texas side and 
a few in some of the Texas creeks and 
rivers in the vicinity of the Rio Grande. 

The “Hereford” perch, or as the scien- 
tists now know him, the Cichlasoma cyano- 
guttatus, inhabits places similar to those 
chosen by the sun perch, and at times 
prefers the sluggish waters. During cer- 
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tain seasons of the year, however—par. 
ticularly in spring—it may be found in the 
fast-running waters. Many dams are being 
built along the Devil’s River by light and 
power companies and other commercial] 
organizations, and in and around these 
locations the perches become extremely 
plentiful. 

The Texas Game, Fish and Oyster 
Commission is at present experimenting 
with the stocking of other streams in an 
effort to determine the adaptability of this 
fish to Texas waters. Lake Brown, near 
Brownsville, already has been stocked and 
the fish promises to do well in these 
waters. 

The rapidity with which the perch mul- 
tiplies and attains its growth, its value 
as food, its size, and the fact that it readily 
takes an artificial lure, together with the 
necessity of using an exceptionally small 
hook, make this “Hereford” fishing a real 
sporting luxury. If it is found to be 
adapted to other streams in Texas, it will 
no doubt become a popular fish both from 
the standpoint of food and sport. 


THE 1930 CONTEST IS ENDED 


HE 1930 Fretp AND StREAM Prize 

Fishing Contest has come to a very 
successful conclusion. The last of the 
Classes and Divisions closed on January 1, 
but you still have three weeks from that 
date in which to file your affidavits—l1 
days after this issue appears upon the 
newsstands. 

Last year we had several surprises to 
spring on you in the way of new world’s 
records. Of course, we can’t be expected 
to do that every year. Some very beautiful 
fish have been entered in the Contest just 
closed, but we regret to say that none of 
them will establish any new records. What 
it lacks in this respect, however, is more 
than made up by the enthusiasm and in- 
terest shown by all of the 1930 contestants. 
This means more to us than a world’s 
record and we appreciate immensely the 
cooperation you have shown. 

We were especially gratified to note 
the more hearty response shown in the 
Eastern Division of the Rainbow-Steel- 
head Class. In 1929, this Class was almost 
a total loss as far as entries were con- 
cerned. There is still room for im- 
provement but some of our friends at 
least found out that there are some fine 
rainbows in Eastern waters. 

The results in all of the Classes and 
Divisions will be published in the March 
issue, with the exception of the Interme- 
diate and Southern Divisions of the Large- 
mouth Black-Bass Class and the Tarpon 
Class. Because of their late closing dates, 
these will not be published until April. 

We particularly want to urge all of our 
readers to send in as soon as possible any 
suggestions they might have for revising 
the 1931 Rules and Conditions. We are 
now working on these and we want to do 
it in a way that will make everyone 
happy. This cannot be accomplished, of 
course, without your cooperation. We 
would especially like to heat your opinion 
on the geographical limits in the Small- 
mouth Black-Bass Class. We have already 
received a few suggestions on this matter 
and, due to the apparent increase in the 
range of this species because of more 
advanced methods of artificial propagation, 
we may have to make these geographical 
limitations more inclusive. 

Rest assured, we welcome any and all 
suggestions and we will do our level best 
to formulate the new Rules and Conditions 
to the best interests of everybody—as near 
as such a thing is possible in a territory as 
large as the United States and Canada. 
With your help, we can at least hope to 
approximate such a happy state of affairs. 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
BLACK AND ROCK BASS AND CRAPPIES 


Fisninc Epitor: 

At present I am living in California. How- 
ever, | am planning a trip back to my old home 
in southern Illinois. I also want this to be a 
fishing trip. The small lakes and streams are 
always very clear during most of the fishing 
season. Although I have not used a fly rod, I 
have angled extensively on the Pacific coast for 
steelhead trout, striped bass, etc. 

The kind of fish I expect to get are black 
and rock bass, crappie and green bass. The 
black bass, rock bass and crappies haunt run- 
ning water in large streams, the bottoms of 
which are very rocky. What flies or lures or 
baits should I use for each and what kind of 
rod and reel would you recommend? ¢ 

The green bass are in small lakes all of which 
are very clear. What kind of lures should I_use 
for them? How should I fish for these bass? Is 
it also possible to troll for them? 

Percy Hosick. 


Comment: The kind of tackle for the fish 
that you mention would depend entirely on the 
method of fishing you wanted to employ. I 
presume from the tone of your letter that you 
are contemplating some fly fishing. In this con- 
nection I might say that the only green bass 
that I have ever heard of is the large-mouth 
bass. It is called green bass in many parts of the 
Middle West and South. I will, therefore, re- 
gard your green bass as the large-mouth and 
your black bass as the small-mouth. 

“ The same tackle would apply in hoth cases. 
In fact, one fly-fishing outfit or one bait-casting 
outfit, or both, could be used for all the species 

ou mention. 

“— regards the fly-fishing outfit, I would 
suggest a 9'4-foot rod weighing from 5% to 
6 ounces, preferably of split bamboo. This 
should have an ordinary single action reel holding 
about 30 yards of a D level enamel line and some 
6-foot bass-weight or heavy-trout leaders with 
one or two extra loops for flies. 

For the bait-fishing outfit, I would suggest 
a 5- or 5%-foot rod, a quadruple-multiplying 
reel holding 70 or 80 yards of about a 14-pound 
test braided silk line. 

The flies for black bass should be tied on 
about a number 4 hook in the following patterns: 
Sassy Cat, Seth Green, Royal Coachman, Toodle 
Bug, White-tip Montreal, Red Tag, etc. 

The lures for black bass to be used in connec- 
tion with your bait-casting outfit may be al- 
most any of the infinite variety found on the 
market. I would recommend your getting a few 
of the pork-rind lures as well as some of the 
more popular plugs, such as those with white 
body and red head and those in scale finish, 
preterably green back and white belly. 

The rock bass is the goggle-eye or red-eye of 
the Middle West. Good live baits for this fish 
are the crawfish, minnows, grasshoppers and 
worms, When fly fishing, use number 6 or 8 
flies such as the various hackles, Coachman, 
Grey Drake and Stone flies. 

When fly fishing for the rock bass you should 
let your fly sink, which also applies to the crap- 
pie. Number 4 hook should be used when bait 
fishing with live bait. In lakes the rock bass 
can be taken on almost any of the small trolling 
spoons, I might say that for ordinary bait fishing 
you can use either your fly rod or bait casting 
rod, although I would not recommend the former 
if you value it highly, as constant bait fishing 
is apt to ruin a good fly rod. A regulation bait 
rod of about 7% or 8 feet in length would 
really be the best. You can take your choice 
of either steel or bamboo. 

For crappie I would use very small minnows 
ona number 4 hook. They will take either craw- 
fish or worms. When it comes to flies I would 
tecommend any of the dark or greyish flies on 
anumber 4 hook. To get the best sport out of 
these fish a light fly rod is really the best, but 
by no means essential. For trolling I would 
certainly use the bait-casting rod unless you 
happen to have a regulation bait rod. Trolling 


| 








will ruin a good fly rod. 
FisHinGc Epitor 


SPLICING CUTTYHUNK TO AN 
ENAMEL LINE 


| 
| 
Fisuinc Eprror: 
| 
| 


Will you kindly give me some instructions as 
to splicing a Cuttyhunk line to a double-tapered 
enamel fly line? 

S. A. Joyce. 


Comment: In order to splice a Cuttyhunk 
backing to a double-tapered enamel line, it 
would be necessary to scrape off the enamel 
or about one inch from one end of the line. 
Lay this ortion over the end of the Cuttyhunk, 
also for about one inch. Then take some ordinary 
Winding silk, Starting and ending your winding 
just back of the end of each line and wind the 
two lines together very tight. Shellac over this 
— it to dry and your line will be ready 


Fisuinc Eprrtor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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EN may choose @1a @riar because of its rich 

quality. They may praise it and recommend it 
to their friends because of its mildness, its fragrance, 
its full flavor. Many blends have some of these quali- 
ties in some degree. But no other tobacco you have 
ever smoked combines all of these qualities with 
the gratifying life and sparkle that gives O12 Briar 
its inimitable friendly character. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA., U. 8. A. 














TRUE-TO-NATURE LURE 


Made to represent a “water beetle” 
this new lure travels quite deep 
when reeled or trolled moderately 
fast. Can not revolve or twist the 
line and is one of few lures with 
nonfouling hooks extended in rear 
with spinners for “short biters”. 
The flashy iridescence of pearl 
blades makes the “water beetle” a 
sure fire killer of all game fish and 
a splendid lure for small mouth 
bass. 

At your dealers or direct. New catalog 
sent FREE upon request. 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 

132 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 










CATCH MORE FISH 








A Modern Toilet 
for Your Camp 


HE San-Equip Waterless Toilet 

System provides the convenience 
of a modern toilet for camps, cot- 
tages and summer homes not sup- 
plied with running water. Exclusive 
self-drain and liquid-seal features 
assure complete. safe, and 
odorless disposal. 


SAN-EQUIP 
“Certified” 

Septic Systems 
If your camp has running water, 


you can enjoy all the advantages of 
modern plumbing. A complete 









San-Equip “Certified” Septic 
System will provide sewage dis- 
= posal as satisfactory as city 
sewers. 


Write for catalogue sheets. and 
give type of service desired. 


SAN-EQUIP INC. 
792E.BrightonAve. Syracuse,N.Y. 


Pipe Tobacco 
WITH LESS NICOTINE 
Processed to less than 1% Nicotine 


Not a substitute but a real tobacco that 
does not interfere with the digestion, 
heart or nerves. If your dealer can not 
supply you, send check or money order 
for Carton of two 3 oz. tins, $1.50 post- 
paid, Money back if you are not satisfied. 


HEALTH CIGAR COMPANY, INC. 


81 Washington St., New York City ‘i 
Makers of Sano Cigars and Cigarettes 





























DUCKS AND CONCRETE 
(Continued from page 59) 


with pathos, to other places along the 
shore that will always be bright spots 
in my memory. ; 

There is Reeve’s Island in Moriches 
Bay, once the stamping ground of good 
old Ellie Smith, who could talk to a 
black duck with the authority of the old 
duck’s wife herself. Believe it or not, 
I remember the time when we let a 
black duck light among the stool while 
Ellie was “singing out” to it. He kept 
on “a-singing” until that duck had actually 
swum right up to our blind in an endeavor 
to find the concealed charmer. Whether 
or not it would have climbed in and set- 
tled down in Ellie’s arms will never be 
known, for at this crucial point he stuck 
his whiskered face over the side of the 
blind and let out a “Whoopee!” No duck 
probably ever came closer to dying of 
fright than that one. And I am sure that 
the shot which a moment later actually 
did end its existence was a mercy to a 
completely unnerved duck. 


T was on this same island that I once 
went shooting with a friend who had 

promised me a ducking day that was really 
“different” by bringing along a- Chesa- 
peake Bay dog to retrieve our kill. Walter 
told the truth, all right. That day was dif- 
ferent. The dog, called Lucy (which must 
have been short for Lucifer) was half as 
big again as a calf. It was a bit difficult 
for Walter and the dog to find room in 
the ducking boat at the same time, but 
shortly after dawn it had been accom- 
plished. 

There was no questioning the enthusi- 
asm of that female. Walter had hold of 
her collar when the first flock of broadbill 
came teetering towards the decoys. Lucy 
saw them, and she nearly dragged Walter, 
the boat and everything out into the bay 
in her frenzy to get at them. The birds 
veered off before we had a chance to get 
a shot. Lucy, who had managed to get out 
of the boat, retrieved half of the bay when 
she climbed back in again. 

“She’s a little too eager,” explained 
Walter, who apparently still felt quite 
optimistic about her future conduct. 

Lucy must have had a good deal of 
watch-dog blood in her, however. She 
proved most diligent in protecting the 
blind from other flocks of ducks that 
during the remainder of the day seemed 
to have designs upon our safety. And it 
was not until she had become a little 
wearied from her efforts and had dropped 
off for a well-earned snooze that five 
broadbills sneaked into the stool. We 
knocked down three before Lucy awakened 
to the awful reality. 

“Now you'll see some retrieving,” prom- 
ised Walter, and once more he proved that 
he knew his Lucy. 


ITH all the grace of a startled 

moose she leaped out of Walter’s 
boat and churned through the water to- 
ward the ducks. That dog sure craved 
action. Without an instant’s hesitation 
she seized one of the wooden decoys in 
her mouth and charged enthusiastically 
back to her master, dropped it at his feet 
and then raced back for another. 

Grimly watching the proceedings, I said 
nothing. To me it seemed a matter to be 
settled between the dog and her owner. 
I could well understand the look of 
speechless astonishment on his face, but 
I was a bit puzzled at the note of awe 
that was added when he looked at his 
watch. 

“Really,” said Walter, “that’s the most 
remarkable dog I ever owned. How in 
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the world,” he continued, “do you suppose 
that Lucy knew it was four o’clock—time 
to pick up?” 

The new cement road will take me with- 
in sight, too, of Narrow Bay, the home of 
duck clubs, where I have seen pintails, 
sprigs, black ducks and all the rest of the 
varied tribe so thick upon the water that 
it literally sounded like thunder when they 
simultaneously took to wing at approach 
and fled for the ocean. 

And there are West Hampton, East 
Hampton, Quogue, Speonk and all those 
other places with the odd names that 
sound so familiar to the duck hunters 
of this section. They will all grow pros- 
perous, no doubt. But there is grave peril 
to the wild life in which these waters 
were once so rich. 

One thing only can save it. Any shooter 
knows how amazingly different game birds 
act in locations where protection is offered, 
In spring, when guns are silenced, I have 
seen a raft of broadbill feeding with almost 
insulting indifference to the automobiles 
passing along the shore road less than 
one hundred yards away. They were safe, 
and they knew it. But in the fall, when 
hunters are out, ducks are a rarity in this 
same body of water. The sixth sense— 
all that stands between game and extinc- 
tion—tells them when concrete, autos and 
other oddities spell danger and when they 
do not. 

If, now that the state of New York 
has reached for our sporting grounds with 
its tentacles of concrete, it will dedicate 
certain portions of these waters as game 
refuges, a vast service to our bird life 
will result. We can furnish them natural 
feeding grounds where they may dip and 
dive to their hearts’ content; where they 
can rest and feed in comparative peace 
from the bombardment of twelve-gauges 
they meet along the coast. 

Sanctuaries are needed. And what could 
be more reasonable than to establish them 
in places where the advance of so-called 
progress is making new threats upon our 
game? 


WORKING THE JUNGLE CATS 
(Continued from page 18) 


equipped with handling irons. These are 
little more than long-handled feeding forks 
with two blunt tins. If a stalk starts and 
I fail to observe it, they must tell me in 
time. If a charge starts which catches 
me unprepared and which I cannot stop, 
I retreat to the bars of the arena and they 
will hold the cat away from me with 
their irons. At least, that’s the theory. 
I don’t believe they could do it. We have 
never had occasion to ascertain, and I 
hope we never do. Their chief duty is to 
circle the arena and prod any sullen cats 
that want to crouch and hide behind the 
others out into the open where I can get 
at them. 

“However, most of the cats come into 
the arena pretty lively. As a matter of 
fact, they are usually angry and resentful, 
for the handling they get when they are 
driven from their own cages (which place 
they have come to realize as a safe haven) 
is not always gentle. Please understand me; 
neither is it brutal, but a reluctant cat must 
be made to obey and behave. The act can- 
not wait because Fatima gets sullen or 
because Rajah stops to snarl defiance at a 
rival. Prodded every inch of the way, 
they move through the chute, sometimes 
struggling furiously to combat their 
fancied and elusive enemies _ behind 
them. 

“Fatima is nearly always hard to handle. 
Twice she sulked briefly in the end of the 
chute and finally made a terrific leap into 
the arena at me, crashing into the bars at 
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the rear. The first time I didn’t expect 
it, and escaped only because she hit a high 
hurdle at the very top of her flight. The 
second time I was ready.” 

“Why did you expect it the second 
time?” I asked, curious. 

“Well, after her first performance of 
that kind, I always expected it. I still 
do, and am always relieved when it doesn’t 
happen. Then, too, the cats often start 
fighting in the runway on the way to the 
chute. They usually are lively enough,” 
he concluded, firmly. 

“Do you find a thrill in your work? 
Or has constant repetition made it seem 
commonplace to you?” I had seen Beatty 
work his cats a number of times, and 
there was no visual evidence of this; but 
I felt that clever acting may have con- 
cealed it. 


“rp HRILL!” he ejaculated, startled 

that I should ask. “Why, of course, 
there is a constant thrill to me. It is impos- 
sible for a wild animal act to become com- 
monplace, even to the trainer. He must al- 
ways be prepared for everything, even 
to the escape of his cats. I have never 
had an escape, for we try to be fool-proof. 
Escapes are generally due to some one’s 
carelessness, and they rarely, if ever, hap- 
pen when the cats are in the arena. There 
is no way for them to get out if the 
steel sides have been fitted together prop- 
erly. Of course, they could get out over 
the top, for there is only a rope netting 
covering the arena, and a full-grown cat 
could rip through it in an instant—pro- 
vided there was something for the beast 
to stand on. But they can’t cling and claw 
at the same time, so they are confined 
safely with a rather frail covering. They 
cannot jump well, either, which is one of 
the reasons that many of them are shot 
from raised platforms by hunters. 

“However, that’s more or less beside the 
question. You can rest assured that I am 
always tremendously thrilled when my act 
is over and relieved when I have left the 
ring. Most of the cats have been driven 
into the chute before I go through the 
double doors of the arena myself. Just 
before I leave, it is necessary for me to 
turn my back to the cats, which are posed 
in a big pyramid, to accept the applause 
of the crowd. It is always dangerous to 
turn your back on one cat, not to mention 
thirty-two of them. 

“One of my narrowest escapes came 
when I was doing just that. While I was 
facing the audience and bowing to the ap- 
plause I suddenly saw a terrible, strained 
expression of horror on the face of a 
youngster about ten years old in the first 
tow of reserved seats. I knew something 
was wrong behind me, and I dropped like 
a flash and pulled my revolver. One of the 
tigresses had leaped for me and shot past 
as I dropped. I held the rest of the cats 
and drove her back. The crowd thought 
it was a splendid way to close the act— 
but of them all, only.that boy perceived the 
danger sufficiently to transmit it to me 
by his features. 


a my helpers outside the arena told 
me afterward that they had shouted 
to me when they saw the tigress crouching 
for her leap, but I failed to hear them.” 

“Haven’t they guns? Couldn’t they have 
shot the tigress?” 

“Oh, no. It wouldn’t do to give any one 
a gun in a crowded circus tent. A wild 
shot would be almost certain to hit some 
One, and there is no need to kill people 
accidentally to prevent another from being 
killed. Where’s the advantage?” 

Looked at in that light, I had to confess 
I couldn’t see; but I wondered if it would 
appear in just that guise to me if I were 
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the person under discussion. However, 
Beatty was completely sincere. 

He continued: “Then, in leaving the 
arena, I must go out fast, for one of the 
cats is sure to leap at me. There is a gen- 
eral opinion that it is always the same 
cat—one which has been trained to do it— 
which makes this final effort to get the 
trainer. At times that is true, but in my 
present act it isn’t. Any of the cats left 
in the arena are likely to leap for me, 
and that cage door must be worked fast. 
Strangely enough, I have never had more 
than one leap at the same time. Perhaps 
I have been lucky,” he smiled. 

The day before I went to see Beatty, 
Miss Mabel Stark was badly injured in a 
neighboring city. She has been working 
lions and tigers for years, and had been 
injured before. The newspapers carried the 
usual terse story. I spoke to Beatty about 
it. He evidently sympathized with Miss 
Stark, but he said: “She actually wrestles 
with one of her lions twice a day. I feel, 
sometimes, that she really invites an oc- 
casional mauling, for no matter how tract- 
able a lion becomes he might go bad at any 
time—and a lion does not have to intensify 
his natural condition very much to be a 
thoroughly nasty problem. A _ captured 
wild animal the size of a jungle cat does 
not make a pet, you know. 

“Sultan, one of my lions, is a case in 
point. Last winter I worked in several 
moving picture comedies with him, and 
he was featured in those amusing chases, 
usually after a colored boy. As those 
pictures are made, there often is no pos- 





LION SAVES TRAINER’S LIFE 


Veteran Circus Trouper Beats Off 
Attack Made by Tiger 


Kokomo, Ind. (AP)—Attacked by a 
tiger, Clyde Beatty, trainer, owes his life 
to Prince, giant lion and veteran circus 
trouper. 

Beatty was conducting a dress rehear- 
sal preparing for the opening show of the 
season, when Trudy, a new tiger, knocked 
him down, clawed and bit him. 

Prince, one of thirty-two lions and 
tigers in the cage with Beatty, jumped at 
Trudy, hurled her across the arena, beat 
and chewed her. 

Other trainers intervened to save 
Trudy’s life. Beatty was sent to a hos- 
pital with a mangled arm and other 
injuries. 











sible danger, for the boy and the lion are 
rarely together, even if the picture does 
show that condition. But Sultan was be- 
having so wonderfully that I felt it was 
safe to take a chance on a thriller. 

“We let the lion get so close to the boy 
in several scenes in sequence that some 
splendid shots were made, and everything 
worked out perfectly all right. Sultan was 
almost like a big dog; he’d actually pay 
attention to me if I would merely snap 
my fingers—but then something happened 
inside his leonine brain. He suddenly 
started for the boy in earnest, and a first- 
class scene was spoiled. 

“I finally managed to get him backed 
into a corner of the set and held him while 
a loading cage was brought up. It was the 
only time when there was the slightest 
doubt in my mind if I was going to handle 
one of my cats exactly as I wanted to. I 
wasn’t afraid; I didn’t dare to even feel 
uncertain for fear Sultan would find it 
out, but afterward—”’ His manner of 
drawling the sentence to an indefinite close 
was expressive enough. 

“In the final analysis, you know, work- 
ing these big cats is nothing more than a 
continual contest between the ability of 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Mr. Ploger’s 6% 
poun ass 


—“the largest Bass 


ever caught here!” 


_ swear by the Dardevle 


lures—now entering their fifteenth 
year of fish getting. Read— 


“Enclosed find photo of a Bass I 
caught last Sunday with one of your 
Dardevlet baits. Must say its some 
bait. This was my first experience 
with a Dardevlet and I like it fine 
as this is the largest Bass ever 
caught around here.” 


C. H. Ploger 
Boonville, Mo. 


And here’s another— 


“Just a few words of 
thanks for the wonderful 
spoons you have given the 
fisherman in the ‘Dar- 
devle’ line. Both Bass and 
Pickerel seem to enjoy get- 
ting hooked on the Dar- 
devle; I can assure you my 
tackle box will never be 
without a good assortment 
of them in various colors 
and sizes.” 

A. J. Morian 

Hackensack, N, J. 


“Dardeviet"’ 
2%” long 
1" wide, %oz 
Price 90c 











Be sure you 
get genuine 
Dardevles! 


Osprey Lines 
Guaranteed 
Unhappily, the code of 'aterproof 
ethics among tackle mak- Silk 
ers has not yet advanced 
to the point where the 
originator of an entirely unique 
angling lure is left to enjoy the 
modest fruits of his industry. 

The ever growing success of the 
Dardevie lures has brought forth 
a greed-begotten brood of shame- 
less imitations. 

know that Dardevle 

lures _ will take fish for 
you. The counterfeits are 
of worse than questionable 
value. You can identify 
the genuine by the stamp 


“DARDEVLE” 
Detroit, U. 8S. A. 

on every lure. 

Send for literature describing the Dardevle 

lures, Osprey lines, etc. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


“Outfitters of Sportsmen” 
Dept. C, 131-135 Cadillac Square 
Detroit, Mich. 


Lou says—"When fish change their habits, 
I’ change my lures!” 





Dealers—If you are not carrying the 
Eppinger line of fishing specialties, you 
are overlooking a line well established 
and accepted by anglers everywhere as a 
result of fifteen years of aggressive 
national advertising. Write us for catalogs 
and trade discounts. 
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A TEN-GAUGE AND 
KLEANBORE SHELLS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


YEAR ago this past fall, when I 

was pass shooting in Saskatch- 

ewan, I conceived the idea of get- 

ting a ten-gauge gun, provided I 
could have one built the way I wanted it. 
Never having had any use for a ponderous 
cannon, I had not shot a ten-gauge for 
years. In fact, the only one I had ever used 
to any extent was a 7%4-pound hammer 
gun, which my father had made by the 
famous Pape of Newcastle more than half 
a century ago. 

Yet I knew that at times a ten-bore 
would be a mighty handy 
weapon to own. When 
shooting from a pass, it 
is sometimes mighty dif- 
ficult to rake ducks from 
the sky; and in point 
shooting, too, where the 
game has been pounded 
hard all the way down 
the coast. Birds do not, 
as a general thing, come 
in to the best laid de- 
coys as nicely as they 
used to. One day last 
autumn, when shooting 
on Back Bay, Virginia, 
I watched a flight of 
canvasbacks toll to a 
flock of their kind, rest- 
ing on the water. As 
they came down, they 
flared, climbed franti- 
cally and went off down 
the bay. When ducks get 
so scared that they be- 
gin to be afraid of their 
own brethren, they are 
going to be difficult to 
decoy. No man ever lived who could lay 
a canvasback rig to look as natural as a 
flock of honest-to-goodness canvasbacks do. 

But I knew that there was no use in my 
getting one of the cannons which many 
of the makers turn out when a ten is called 
for. I cannot shoot a heavy twelve satis- 
factorily, so I certainly could not use a 
ten-pound ten-bore. I knew that English 
wildfowlers use normal tens despite the 
fact that, for their form of shooting, they 
habitually throw heavier charges of shot 
than we do. I also knew that no English- 
man ever bored a gun that shot harder 
than ours do. 

During the course of our correspon- 
dence, I told Lou Smith of the Ithaca Gun 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Company what I had in mind and he 
wrote me to send him the specifications 
and he would build it if it could be done. 
In due course, I challenged him to do this 
and I have an idea that he will have to 
make more of these guns in the near 
future. 

One of the things which I did not state 





The rig on Great South ie ees Island, aes which we o recently tried out 
the light ten-bore gun 


specifically was the weight. What I want- 
ed, however, was a gun as light as it could 
be made and with barrels heavy enough 
to throw safely the maximum charge of 
Oval powder and 15% ounces of No. 4 
shot. I suggested that the gun be built with 
a twelve-bore frame, which is perfectly 
reasonable, and I insisted on 28-inch full- 
choke barrels. 

To overcome the stubby appearance of 
short ten-bore tubes, I gave instructions 
that the rib was to be made just as narrow 
as possible. This was borrowing from the 
idea as incorporated in Churchill’s XXV- 
barreled bird guns, which lends to excep- 
tionally short barrels the appearance of 
normal length as one sights over them. 








The gun was to be made with a straight- 
grip stock, rather smallish in the grip, 
but with a full trapshooting comb of 
15% inches drop, 254 inches at the heel and 
a 2-inch pitch down at the muzzle. The 
length of the stock was to be 1434 inches. 
It was intended that the gun should shoot 
high to overcome the tendency to under- 
shoot with a heavy gun on the part of 
one who was used to light weapons. 

The butt was specified to be 5% inches 
from heel to toe, this depth assisting to 
absorb recoil, and of course it was fitted 

with a soft pad. And, as I believe any 
wikitinniline gun should be, it was also 
equipped with a single trigger in the rear 
position and automatic ejectors. 

The gun arrived in August shortly be- 
fore I left for Scotland, 
and of course there was 
no chance then to give 
it a practical test. In 
only one minor respect 
was it at fault—the nice 
little narrow rib had 
been defaced with a 
large ivory front sight, 
which destroyed the im- 
pression of length which 
the narrow rib was in- 
tended to convey. How- 
ever, this defect was 
readily altered. 


ERSONALLY, I 

hold to the idea that 
sights are of little im- 
portance on a shotgun 
and that on a long-range 
weapon they should be 
as small as possible. 

To my delight, the 
gun weighed but 8% 
pounds; the barrel por- 
tion and forearm ac- 
counting for 434, and 
the stock and action but 3% pounds. 

To let my readers in on a bit of a secret, 
the one point upon which Lou Smith and 
I disagreed was the length of the barrels. 
His contention was that the short tubes 
would have a severe muzzle blast and 
would increase the recoil. He thought that 
I would not like the gun after I got it. 
At the same time, he admitted that he did 
not have a pair of 28-inch ten-bore bar- 
rels in the place. This let the cat out of 
the bag, as I surmised that he did not 
want to spoil a pair of otherwise perfectly 
good tubes to humor a crank. 

The upshot of it was that, though he 
designed the gun with lightness of weight 
plus strength as the chief factors, he in- 
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sisted upon making also a pair of 32-inch 
standard-weight barrels for it which 
weighed, with the forend, a full 534 pounds. 
This brought the total weight of the gun 
up to nine pounds. Quite naturally, it bal- 
anced well forward, as the standard ten- 
bore usually does, and every time I lifted 
it I felt that I was going to be pulled over 
on my face. 

With the short barrels, it is the fastest 
handling ten-bore which I have ever had 
in my hands, regardless of what it cost and 
it is just as well balanced. In fact, no one 
to whom I have handed it for examination 
discovered that it was a ten-bore upon 





his first casual inspection. While abroad, 
I had the opportunity to look over quite a 
number of wildfowl guns, all of which 
were more or less the same in weight, 
except I believe that I have gone them 
one better in regard to bulk and balance. 
This special Ithaca is more like an over- 
size featherweight twelve-gauge, such as 
has- become the fad for game-bird shoot- 
ing. Though its weight would tell in time, 
I would not hesitate to tackle a snipe bog 
with it. 

It was not until the middle of November 
that I had a chance to try the gun out and 
even then it was not much of a test. A 
friend on Great South Bay, Long Island, 
invited me to have a go at the bluebills 
with him and, of course, I took “Big 
Bertha” along. Such a hard shooting gun 
is not at its best for a battery, from 
which one gets fairly close shots as a 
rule. I have found that a light, fast twelve 
of modified-choke bore the best for this 
work and, indeed, I have seen others do 
excellent work with a hard shooting 
twenty. Nevertheless, we got a good tie as 
the baymen say, and killed twenty-five 
birds before sundown, two of which were 
accounted for by Bertha so far out that 
they drew comment from the captain of 
the boat which attended our rig. When a 
gun draws praise from one of these fel- 
lows, it is doing well. At least, it proved 
to me what the gun could do when and 
if held right. I am convinced that I can 
shoot 150 rounds of the heaviest high- 
velocity loads out of this gun in a day 
without discomfort, if need be, and I have 
yet to find the place where I would have 
to shoot that many to bag the fifteen ducks 
per day which the law allows. 


HEN shells loaded with copper- 

ized No. 4 shot are employed, I 
am satisfied that I have as powerful a 
weapon as can be lawfully used in the 
States today. If I cannot kill single birds 
consistently up to 70 or 75 yards, it's 
my fault, for the gun’s pattern shows what 
itis capable of doing. There was a day 
not so long ago when the ten-bore was in 
the discard, because we could get nothing 
to shoot in them but the puny 1'%4-ounce 
loads. With these, the ten was but little 
more powerful than a good full-choke 
twelve-bore. In fact, the only thing which 


This doesn’t look like a heavy ten-gauge—does it? 


gave it additional power was its shorter 
shot column and the decreased percentage 
of deformed pellets. But now that the 
ammunition makers are all supplying the 
15g-ounce charges, the ten has come into 
its Own again. 

And do not delude yourselves that it 
is not more powerful than any smaller 
bore. There are still some who say that 
their twenties are as powerful as any 
twelve and argue all night to prove it. 
But their arguments will not hold water. 
The bigger the bore, the greater the load of 
shot and the heavier the charge of powder 
one can throw. And we have yet to find 





anything which will make a gun kill a 
greater range than additional shot to keep 
the pattern dense enough to cover a bird 
with certainty. Of course, I mean large 
shot which will retain its velocity so as 
to have the necessary penetration as well. 
There are, naturally, times when a 
lighter and handier gun has all the ad- 
vantage in its favor, even for duck shoot- 
ing, but that is not at extreme range. Aver- 
age duck shooting and long-range duck 
shooting are two entirely different things 
and call for different tools. My Bertha is 
for a special purpose and now that I have 
tried it out, it will be kept for such. 


HEN I took the gun to Great South 

Bay, I was using some of the first 
of a new brand of ammunition which will 
soon be on the market and is bound to be 
a real boon to sportsmen for any pur- 
pose. This latest surprise to be sprung 
upon us, which by the time this is off the 
press will be available to all, is the new 
Remington Kleanborg shotgun shell. 
Think of it, you shooters—no more clean- 
ing of shotguns when you come home dog- 
tired at dark and stumble around the 
shack trying to find a match with which 
to light the old kerosene lamp! Wipe 
off the wet if any, and stand the gun 
in the corner till the next day—that is if 
you feel like it. However, it is difficult 
to teach an old dog new tricks and it will 
be impossible for most of this generation 
to get over the habit of cleaning their 
arms. They have been at it too long to 
change. But you don't have to do it and 
that is the nice part of it. 

As a matter of fact, I would not be 
surprised if we had all been using this 
shell without knowing it for a long time. 
The manufacturers are just foxy enough 
to try it out on us and say nothing while 
they watched results. The wonder to me 
is that it did not arrive sooner. 

If memory serves me correctly, we have 
had the .22 caliber Kleanbore for three 
years, Certainly I had some of it before it 
was generally known—at least three years 
ago. Then came the high-power rifle and 
pistol centre-fire ammunition, so the hand- 
writing was on the wall. We were bound 
to have Kleanbore shot shells soon, too. 

In fact, one thing that makes me think 








that some of it has been sneaking around 
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is the fact that the ten-bore variety which 
was sent to me came wrapped up in the 
old familiar red Nitro Club cases. The 
standard Kleanbore, on the other hand, 
will come in a green Nitro Club or high- 
base Arrow case, with the word Klean- 
bore stamped in large black letters on the 
side. 

I now have a supply of them in the 
twelve-bore Remington Game Loads and 
the Heavy Duck Loads and if my eyes 
ever rested upon a pretty shell case, this 
new green one is it. 

I never did worry much about cleaning 
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a shotgun. They always take better care 
of themselves than rifles do. Some people 
think that I am careless with mine, 
yet I never had a shotgun withea pit in the 
barrel. Now I will worry about them even 
less. I intend to run a greasy swob through 
them when I get through shooting and let 
it go at that. Hallelujah! 

There is little more to be said about 
them except in eulogy ; it was all said long 
since about the rifle and pistol Kleanbore 
ammunition. There is no difference in cost, 
killing power or anything else, except less 
worry. And that means a whole lot. 


THE FERGUSON RIFLES 
By Paul B. Jenkins 


Advisor on Arms, Nunnemacher Firearms Collection, Milwaukee Public Museum 


NOTED British journalist recently 

wrote: “If you want to find the peo- 
ple who are today most interested in their 
country’s history—go to America”! In- 
cidents of recent months indicate that there 
is not a little truth in what our British 
observer thinks of us. Last October's 
observance of the 150th Anniversary of the 
epochal Battle of King’s Mountain, dur- 
ing the Revolution, gathered for that 
celebration 35,000 people in a woods seven 
miles from the nearest town! Fietp & 
STREAM’s story of the battle in the Octo- 
ber issue was no more than on the news- 
stands, when letters began to pour in from 
interested readers all over the country— 
letters which have had the surprising re- 
sult of reporting at least two more exist- 
ing specimens of these guns than any 
writer, historian or gun-student had ever 
heard of before! Attendants in the gal- 
leries of the Milwaukee Public Museum 
were astonished at the numbers of visitors 
who demanded to be taken to the glass 
case wherein reposes that institution’s fine 
specimen of one of these wonderful old 
arms; one of the most priceless treasures 
of this leading collection of the country. 

This popular interest in the astonishing, 
but indisputably historic, fact of these 
guns as used by a picked troop of the 
3ritish during the Revolution, is respon- 
sible for this article. What follows is the 
fullest story of these remarkable arms in 
the light of all the knowledge we have 
today of their origin, and of the specimens 
that have escaped the ravages of time to 
fascinate the historian and the gun-lover. 

Their inventor was one of the most in- 
trepid soldiers and, in his day, indisputably 
the best shot in the entire British army. 
Of an eminent Aberdeenshire family, 
nephew of Lord Elibank and son of Lord 
Pitfour, he was at the age of fourteen 
(1758) a junior officer in the immortal 

“Scots Greys’ ’; at eighteen, a_ veteran of 
four years’ campaigning in "Prema and 
Germany. From 1763 to 1768 he devoted 
himself to the congenial labor of making 
the Scottish militia into worth-while sol- 
diers, acquiring an ability in training mi- 
litia troops that later saw him without a 
superior at that difficult task. After tak- 
ing part in suppressing the Carib rebellion 
in the British West Indies in 1777, he was 
assigned for service with the forces with 
which George III's luckless ministry was 
doing its strenuous but uncomprehending 
utmost to crush the American colonies’ 
refusal to exist solely for the benefit of the 
merchants and counting-houses of Lon- 
don. 

Reaching the scene of war just in time 
to get into the Battle of the Brandywine 
(September 11th), he brought re that field 
the unprecedented novelty of a force of 
marksmen whom he had equipped with the 
unique guns which he had brought over 
with him, and to the manufacture of which 
he had devoted a considerable period just 
before coming to America. These arms 


were the breech-loading rifles of this story. 

As a matter of fact, almost nobody in 
the whole British army at that date really 
knew anything about the rifle. For over a 
century the huge and heavy “Brown Bess” 
smooth-bore musket and bayonet had been 
the universal infantry arm on every field 
from Sedgemoore’s lanes and Culloden’s 
corpse-strewn braes to the plains of Abra- 
ham, the storming of Belle Isle’s works 
and Manila’s grim old fortifications. Drill- 
ed, by the certainty of the merciless lash 
awaiting the back of any man who should 
flinch, into an adaptation of Frederick the 
Great's solid wall of grenadiers, the Bri- 
tish line had long proven its ominous ad- 
vance to the beat of drum, its thundering 
volleys at but a few yards’ range, and its 
instant charge with the butchering bay- 
onet, which was practically irresistible. 


OT without reason did Charles Lee 

protest, much to Washington’s anger 
at his withdrawal at Monmouth, that “No 
militia in the world will stand up to a 
3ritish line!” The rifleman alone—with a 
decent distance to let him take a deadly 
aim, and perhaps with a little convenient 
timber to break up the formation of op- 
ponents accustomed only to a_ shoulder- 
to-shoulder advance over open fields— 
proved its undoing. But only the British 
on this side of the Atlantic and a few who, 
like Ferguson, had seen rifles in the hands 


long-barrelled “Kentucky” rifle of the 
frontier. It is in print that the exhibition 
proved vastly discouraging to recruiting 
for the American war! But it didn’t scare 
Ferguson, who never knew what fear was 
before the face of any man with any 
weapon ; who, indeed, was not for nothing 
nicknamed “Bulldog” by his own hard- 
bitten veterans of many a desperate field, 
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One of their hottest engagements was at 
the Brandywine, where their rapid fire 
checked the colonists’ attempt to prevent 
Knyphausen’s advance at Chad’s Ford. 
Here an American bullet shattered Fer- 
guson’s right elbow, with the result that, 
while the arm was saved, its dexterity was 
for ever lost. For the remainder of his life 
he used pen, pistol and sword with his left 
hand and with an acquired skill equal to 
that of the crippled member. This left- 
handedness, well-known to the Americans, 
led to his recognition as his sword flashed 
in the mélée among the smoke-filled woods 
of King’s Mountain, until he fell from the 
saddle with eight bullets through his body. 

It is certain that Ferguson must have 
studied certain ingenious earlier devices 
for breech-loading arms of the flint-lock 
period—the English Wilmore gun of 
1690, that of Marshal Saxe of France, per- 
haps those of Hadley and Foster, though 
the priority of these last is not certain. 
His mechanism is but an improvement on 





Replica (upper) and original of Ferguson breech-loading flint-lock rifle 


of German marksmen, had any idea of 
what “those terrible screwed guns,” as 
they called them, could do. It was to cope 
with the dreaded colonist riflemen that 
the famous Hessians were purchased and 
imported by King George’s ministers, only 
to discover that a big German in a tall 
cap and huge jack-boots and a long sword, 
even if he did have a rifle, was merely a 
delightful target for the Y ankee frontiers- 
man in moccasins and a hunting-shirt. 
But Major Patrick Ferguson, Seventy- 
first Regiment, Second Highland Light 
Infantry, knew something about rifles, 
both from European experience and from 
studying the work of one of Morgan's 
men captured by the British during the 
siege of Boston and shipped to England 
to display his marksmanship with the 


theirs, but he succeeded at precisely the 
points wherein the others had failed. 
As shown in the illustration on page 76, 
a perpendicular breech-plug was lower- 
ed or raised by a turn of the crank- 
handle-shaped trigger-guard. Lowered, it 
offered a round opening on top of the rear 
of the barrel, when a ball which was 
dropped in ran forward in the chamber 
until stopped by the rear ends of the lands 
of the rifling. The charge of powder was 
then poured in and a reverse turn of the 
guard-handle closed the opening, after 
which the piece was primed and fired. A 
number of minor details aided the effi- 
ciency of the arm. A smooth portion of 
the plug where it formed the rear of the 
chamber when closed, reduced the likeli- 
hood of powder-detritus accumulating on 
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the metal to block its motion; also, deep 
downward cuts across the threads of the 
screw effected a self-cleaning of any foul- 
ing resulting from firing. This allowed 
dirt, smoke and gas to escape downward 
and away from the face of the shooter. 

This mechanism was so novel and suc- 
cessful as to elicit the literally unbounded 
amazement and admiration of all behold- 
ers at a day when not one military man in 
a thousand had ever heard of a breech- 
loader. The “Brown Bess” could be load- 
ed and fired twice a minute, whereas Fer- 
guson’s gun could be fired six times a 
minute and, even while marching at the 
rate of four miles an hour, a man could 
fire it four times in the same period. On 
June 1, 1776, Ferguson exhibited his rifle 
at Woolwich before a group of army of- 
ficers including Lord Viscount Town- 
shend, Lord Amherst, General Harvey, 
Deragliers and others, who exhausted 
their adjectives in expressing astonish- 
ment at the performance. Amusingly 
enough, they seem to have been chiefly 
astounded at the fact that—“incredible as 
it may seem,” the report said, he could 
hit a target when firing “lying on his back 
on the ground.” This was, of course, the 
“back position” invented by American in- 
genuity with the long rifle. It seems ex- 
tremely likely that Ferguson learned it 
from the American prisoners mentioned, 
as it was one of their favorite tricks. A 
patent was promptly forthcoming (De- 
cember 4, 1776) for the five points of 
originality which he claimed for his device. 

General J. Watts de Peyster is author- 
ity (American Breech-Loading Small- 
Arms, 1872, Appendix) for the statement 
that “Ferguson was authorized to arm 
and drill his troops according to his own 
ideas.” 

The new arms embodying his device 
were made accordingly. In connection with 
their manufacture there remains a number 
of as yet undiscovered details. It is hoped 
that these may still be ascertained from the 
necessary research in the records of the 
time; which are recommended to students 
or historians who may be in a position to 
investigate them. We do not know (a) 
how many of the guns were made, (b) 
how many he took for his use in America, 
or (c) how their manufacture was financ- 
ed—which last item undoubtedly required 
a large sum for the time. Their construc- 
tion was not only in part unlike anything 
made at the time, but their finish was dis- 
tinctly superior to that of the common 
musket. As for the rifling, no British 
maker of the day was equipped for doing 
it, and machinery for the purpose must 
have been especially devised by each 
maker. 


UPPOSING 100 to have been made— 
VO for which number, or a few more, there 
is some evidence. Each had to be made sep- 
arately and by hand and may easily have 
cost £20 apiece, the equivalent of $100 
or over $10,000 for the lot; a large sum 
for the time. Sawyer says (Firearms in 
American History, 1910; page 138) that, 
“Apparently .. . two hundred were made.” 
The varying reports after Kings Moun- 
tain speak of 100 to 120 “regulars” among 
the British force, who were of course Fer- 
guson’s riflemen, as all the rest were en- 
listed “loyalist” Tories. 

As mentioned, their manufacture had 
to be distributed among the leading gun- 
makers of the day. We know that many 
were made in the shops of Wilson, Nock, 
S. Turner, Durs Egg and Hirst of Lon- 
don; and by Newton of Grantham (prob- 
ably a relative of the great Sir Isaac, who 
had lived near by). Specimens of the work 
of all these still exist. We know that oth- 
ers were made by T. Barber of Newark, 
another excellent maker of superior guns, 
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but whether for Ferguson's use is uncer- 
tain. The present evidence seems to be 
against it. As was inevitable, from the fact 
of this distribution of production and from 
the hand-work required, and while they 
were made to standard specifications, un- 
doubtedly Ferguson's, each finished piece 
differed slightly from every other. This 
is the case with every extant specimen to- 
day and, indeed, could hardly have been 
otherwise. The standard dimensions were: 
length over all, 50 inches; caliber .625 of 
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letters, diaries, etc—arising from the con- 
flict. Indications of their presence are 
traceable. For instance, there is mention 
made of an American shooting a British 
“sniper” who was lying down to load and 
fire, undoubtedly with one of Ferguson's 
guns. They were trained to take this posi- 
tion—an awkward and difficult one with 
the common musket. It is entirely prob- 
able that the victorious frontiersmen 
found these queer trophy-arms puzzling 
and perhaps contemptible in comparison 





Lock view of the original Ferguson breech-loading flint-lock rifle 


an inch; rifling 8 grooves. Barrels of ex- 
isting specimens vary as much as 5 inches 
in length. The finished gun weighed 7% 
pounds. They were equipped with excel- 
lent bayonets, 25 inches long, 1% inches 
wide, lithe, strong, of fine temper, capable 
of use as a particularly good sword. With 
all his belief in the rifle, Ferguson was a 
firm partisan of the bayonet, and those 
given his riflemen were so superior to the 
regulation weapon that he undoubtedly de- 
signed them himself. 


S was to be expected, in view of Fer- 
guson’s devotion to accurate shooting, 
the rear sights of the guns were particular- 
ly good—and this in a day when the regu 
lation “Brown Bess” of the British infan- 
try had no rear sight whatever ! Specimens 
of the “Brown Bess” exist—the writer has 
one—on which some form or indication of 
the idea of a rear sight has been added, if 
only a rude groove, approximately in line 
with the long axis of the barrel, chiseled 
or filed in the top of the barrel-tang. In 
comparison with this crudity of any idea 
of accuracy, Ferguson's rifles were 
equipped with excellent rear sights of at 
least two different constructions. One, 
which was a separate claim in his patent 
specifications, consisted of a movable bar, 
set “in a rising formed on the barrel,” and 
capable of adjustment “to all manner of 
distances.” The other variety, which seems 
to have been put on the guns issued to his 
men, consisted of a fixed, notched bar or 
“battle-sight,” and a higher, folding, 
notched leaf. These were intended (it is 
said) for use at 100-200 and 500 yards; 
the latter a perfectly unheard-of distance 
for any eftective shooting ever con- 
templated by the British army of the time 
or for another generation to come. 
Not to repeat here the story of the battle 
of King’s Mountain as told in Fietp & 
STREAM, the weapons of Ferguson’s 


marksmen passed from the scene of action 
with the killing or capture of his entire 
little army. Such as were not broken or 
disabled in the fight became trophies 
among the victors. Curiously, no mention 
of such possession is known to the writer 
in all the voluminous literature—reports, 


with the slower but vastly more accurate 
“Kentucky” rifles of their own. 

The lapse of time, aided by the rude 
circumstances of the frontier homes and 
settlements to which such of the guns as 
were borne away were taken, neglect, rust 
and probable misuse, eventually destroyed 
all but the few practically priceless speci- 
mens known today. These are as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Owned by the de Peyster family of 
New York City, descended from a younger 
brother of Ferguson’s second in command, 
to whom it was presented by Ferguson 
himself. Made by Durs Egg. In perfect 
condition. This gun was borrowed for ex- 
hibition at the Chicago’s World's Fair of 
1893 by the U. S. War Department, which 
gave a bond of $1,500 for its safe return. 

(2) In the Armouries of the Tower of 
London. By Durs Egg. 

(3) In the Rudolph J. Nunnemacher 
Collection of Projectile Arms in the Mil- 
waukee Public Museum. Found thirty 
years ago in an obscure “junk-shop” by 
Mr. Nunnemacher and purchased “for a 
song.” In perfect condition. Maker not 
definitely known, but believed to be by 
S. Turner, as its measurements correspond 
with those bearing his name. Has a small 
oval plate of “German silver” inset in the 
groove of the stock in which the barrel 
rests ; possibly a secret identification-mark. 

(4) Illustrated and described in Saw- 
yer’s Firearms in American History, 
Vol. 1, 1910. By Newton of Grantham. 

(5) Owned by the family of J. H. 
White, Esq., Springfield, Chelmsford, 
Essex, England. By Wilson. 

(6) In the family of Maj. Hugh Smiley, 
Great Barrington, Mass. Maker not 
known to the writer. 

(7) In the possession of a resident of 
Boston, Mass., who has owned it for more 
than a generation, having bought it for 
$12! In perfect condition. Maker not 
known to the writer. 

(8) In the possession of Francis Ban- 
nerman’s Sons, New York City. By S. 
Turner. Has only 6 grooves instead of the 
usual 8. Unusually heavy, 9 Ibs., 60 inches 
long, barrel 44 inches. An especially made 
piece, as parts are engraved, and shape of 





trigger-guard handle differs markedly 
from regulation military crank-handle 
form. 

(9) In the possession of Bannerman, as 
above. Very specially made, by Barber of 
Newark, as the barrel is 4714 inches, fu,! 
octagon. There is a checkered pistol-grip 
and blued-steel butt-plate. The front sight 
and bar are silver, the lock has a movable 
safety-catch_and the forend of the highly- 
polished stock is of sporting-length. Sil- 
ver plate on top of grip, with crest and 
coat-of-arms. Despite these differences 
irom the standard model, it has a military- 
style crank-handle trigger-guard. 

(10) In possession of Bannerman, as 
above. By Newton of Grantham. Stand- 
ard military type, except 3614-inch barrel, 
Has four proof-marks. Lock 6% inches 
long, 34 of an inch longer than most locks 
of Ferguson rifles. 

Of the listed specimens, two may have 
been enumerated twice each, having pos- 
sibly changed hands recently. Of the ten 
enumerated, the writer has seen and ex- 
amined four, and has photographs of four 
more. 

In view of the list, it is interesting to 
note that in 1880, General de Peyster be- 
lieved there were but two in existence, his 
and that in the Tower of London. (See 
Scribners Monthly, Vol. XUX, April, 1880, 
page 939.) 

The interesting fact has recently come 
to light that rifles were made on Fer- 
guson’s system for at least a dozen years 
after his death. Osbaldeston’s Universal 
Sportsman: or Nobleman, Gentleman and 
Farmer’s Dictionary, published in Dublin 
in 1792, says (page 562) :— 

“By far the most expeditious way of 
charging rifle pieces, however, is by means 
of an ingenious contrivance, which now 
generally goes under the name of Fer- 
guson’s rifle-barrel, from its having been 
employed by Major Ferguson’s corps 
of riflemen during the last American 
WMiw ss 

There follows a description of the 
mechanism. In view of this posthumous 
continuation of the manufacture of Fer- 
guson’s invention, it is possible—the writer 
believes it probable—that of the listed 
specimens, No’s 8 and 9 are of this later 
production; not impossibly others on the 
list also. Now for a mention of two new 
“Fergusons,” Model 1777, date 1930! 

In view of the recent Sesquicentennial 
of the fight at King’s Mountain and of 
some intimacy of connection between cer- 
tain historical studies of students of Wis- 
consin and the history of the battle, the 
Milwaukee Public Museum planned to 
make and to present for the occasion an 
exact replica of the original Ferguson in 
the Nunnemacher Collection. (A “replica” 
is an exact duplicate of any object in ap- 
pearance; a true duplicate would of course 
be identical in every detail, material, etc.) 
Orders were given accordingly and for 
two months, two of the skilled and expert 
artisans of the Museum staff worked at 
the task. 


HE original was dissembled and ev- 

ery detail measured to a millimetre, 
portions (the butt-plate and guard-han- 
dle) used in making moulds for casting 
duplicates, the curious 12-threaded breech- 
plug was carefully cut by hand and the 
stock was copied to a hair’s-breadth. A 
duplicate lock was fortunately secured, 
and the sole exception from a true dupli- 
cate was the fact that, owing to the im- 
possibility of manufacturing an iron bar- 
rel exactly like the original, a double for 
it was made of wood. This required the 
insertion of an iron thimble in the stock 
to receive the breech-plug, where, on the 
original, an extension of the barrel held it. 
Aside from this detail the two guns are 
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“as alike as two peas”, and no one can 
possibly tell which is which by comparing 
the two, side by side, by sight alone. Try 
it in the accompanying photograph of the 
two. Furthermore, the barrel has been so 


skilfully made to imitate iron, and any | 
difference in weight is so small, that the | 


writer has had more than one chuckle at 
seeing interested observers handle and ex- 
claim over the replica without the slightest 
idea that they were not manipulating a 
piece used amid the carnage of King’s 
Mountain, one hundred and fifty years 


o! 
*erhe beautiful copy, when completed, 
was forwarded to the great celebration in 
the Carolinas, was appropriately exhibited 
there, and has since been honorably in- 
stalled in the new Mecklenburg County 


(North Carolina) Museum as a perma- | 


nent illustration of the. inventive genius 
and military ability of its designer—who 


sleeps in the shady glen where he and his | 


works and ambitions passed forever from 
the stage of human history. 

May the writer be pardoned the added 
comment that when the authorities of the 
Milwaukee Museum had the mentioned 
replica made as described, with additional 
courtesy they had their artists make, not 
one, but two—and saw fit to present the 
second to the writer! He accordingly lists 


his little collection among those owning | 


the twelve known “Fergusons,” originals 
and replicas, in all the world of arms! 


NOTES ON THE NATIONAL 
RIFLE MATCHES 


By Willis O. C. Ellis 
Photégraphs by the Author 


ROM August 24 to September 14, 

i930, the great National Rifle Matches 
were held at Camp Perry, Ohio, for the 
twenty-fourth time. Never before in the 
history of this famous shooting ground 
have the matches been attended by more 
intelligent and enthusiastic shooters. 

Participants were there from Canada 
and England, from the Philippines and 
Hawaii, and from every state in the Union. 
A jolly bunch, these shooters, many of 
whom brought their families to enjoy a 
real outing on Lake Erie, while they (the 
men) were striving hard to win, under 
a broiling hot sun, one or more of the| 
matches, 

There are forms of shooting for every 
one at Camp Perry. The Junior Camp 
takes care of the boys and girls over 
twelve years of age. For the grown-up 
there are pistol and revolver shooting, shot- 
gun shooting, short-range and long-range 
rifle shooting, with courses covering the 
three firing positions of off-hand, sitting 
and prone. 

The Small Arms Firing School, which 
competes the first week of the National 
Match period, was unusually well attend- 
ed. In 1929, 1,565 men were enrolled in 
this school and I believe that the 1930 
enrollment was over 1,600, Here shooters 
are given a thorough course in aiming, 
shooting and caring for the rifle, that is 
of inestimable value for both target and 
game shooting. At the Junior Camp the 
youngsters, twelve years of age and older, 
are given similar instruction, although of 
a less strenuous nature. This is pleasant 
and recreational and of great value in| 
laying the foundation for correct and suc- 
cessful shooting. Some of the country’s 
nést marksmen received their initial 
training under the supervision of the 
N.R. A. Junior Rifle Corps. 

The last days of August were busy ones 
for the Police Teams. I was told that 
down at the Police Range, forty-three 
cities were represented by police teams. 

range, which is in back of the 


FASCINATING SHOOTING 
a 


” 
| Gtiny Time or Place .... 
> s 
Easily and Inexpensively 
This amazingly fascinating portable 
trap repeats 43 inexpensive, fast fly- 
ing targets. Great sport with any 
gun, especially a .410. Strong, dur- 
able, light, simple and practical. Ask 
your dealer or write our Cincinnati 


office, Dept. B-27, for free folder. 
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| DETERS 
PORTABLE 
REPEATING a RAP Mode Exclusively by 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
NEW YORK = CINCINNATI - SAN FRANCISCO 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AMMUNITION FOR 44 YEARS 


Easiest-Surest Way t 
Easiest-oures pine 

















f Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect protection to all rifles, shotguns 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation. 
—It dissolves all harmful residue 

—It prevents and removes rust and corrosion 
—It lubricates thoroughly 

—lItis always ready for instant use 


MARBLES ,m°, 


—is especially valuable for new or highly prized guns. It insures 


a Anti-Rust Wick 

Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 
ture and prevents rust during the long months 
when your gun is notin use. Just keep the 
wick saturated with Marble’s Nitro-Solvent 
and your gun will be kept always bright and 
clean and ready for instant use. 


ARMS & MFG. CO. All Marble Products 
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jo .244—8 oz .can 300 
lo.544—6 oz .can 60c 
Postage 10c extra 









are for sale 
“Wi i 
U.S. A. ; 


FOR EVERY HOUR 





| For all rifies and shotguns, 60c each. 





% TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 


FOR ALL RIFLES 







you all the advantages of a fine scope 
sight at a popular price. Covers 24 ft. 
field at 100 yds, Close adjustment. Either 
scope comes complete ready for mount- 
ing, with 2 mounts, 2 bases, 4 screws, 2 
taps, and a drill. Price of 5A, $44. Price 
lenses. Micrometer adjustment, windage of 438, $20. f.0.b. factory. Both scopes 
and elevation to 1,000 yds. The 438 gives equipped with Bausch & Lomb lenses. 


Send for free folders on each scope. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


T°? MEET the demand for telescopic 
sights for range or hunting, Lyman 
offers two excellent sights, the 5A. 5 
power, and the 438 Field, 3 power. With 
the 5A scope, extreme accuracy may be 
obtained with its exceptionally brilliant 





INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL 1S COCKEO, 
INDICATOR QOWN. BARREL 1S HOT COCKEO 


ORDINARY SAFETY. “S” APPEARS 
WHEN GUN IS ON SAFE. 


ITHACA PATENTEO“REO SPOT? 
APPLARS WHEN GUN IS 


Ithaca lock speed helps Skeet shooters and we build Skeet guns in 


any 

grote of Ithaca, boring each barrel as recommended by the National 

keet Shooting Association. This game of Skeet is sweeping the country 

like wild fire. ‘‘Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Tour Shooting.”’ 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 

Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Bex 11 , 














Seven Guns in One 


You can be prepared for all typts of 
shooting by the simple addition of a Cutts 
Compensator to the barrel of your shot- 
gun. Seven different pattern control tubes 
that may be detached or removed in a 
few seconds, trans- 
form the single 
barrel into seven 
different barrels. 
You will not only 
enjoy the most suc- 
cessful game, skeet 
or trapshooting you 
have experienced, 
but will also ap- 
reciate the greatly 
lessened recoil. Set 
includes Compensa- 
tor, 10 D ivory sight, 
2 tubes, wrench and brush. Com- 
plete outfit consists of a Com- 
pensator and one tube on the 
gun, six tubes packed in a neat 
wooden case, with wrench and 
cleaning brush. For 12 gauge 
single barrel, single shot, repeat- 
ing or autoloading. Also .30 cal. 
bolt action and take down rifles. 
Write for free illustrated folder. 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 











You’ll Bag More 

Game with a 

CLEAN 
GUN 


Give your gun a chance to shoot straight. 
Hoppe’s No. 9 Solvent is a sure cure 
for rust and corrosion. For working parts, 
use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. At all 
dealers or direct. 
Send 10c for sample No. 9 or 15c 
for trial can of Oil. New 16 page 
Cleaning Guide 4» 









Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. Fiifadeiphia, Pa. 





Maine Hunting Shoes 
$3.25 


Send us your old leather 
top rubbers and we will 
attach our 1931 Hunting 
Rubbers, repair and 
waterproof tops, put in 
new laces and return, 
postpaid for $3.25 with or 
without heels. Same guar- 
antee as new shoes. 


Write for Free Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
216 Main Street 
Freeport Maine 





Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol, or exchange with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write us what you 
have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 











Rs 
& Parts 
eaperted Arms, Ammunition . rts pr 
American Arms & Ammunition 


® "3 Revised Spec tions 
est stock in Ame 
. rms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
ining. ® Send 2S¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 
A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St) 











Erie Proving Grounds, has at least one 
unique feature. There is a row of several 
houses representing, say, “Hoogan’s Al- 
ley.” The shooter takes up a position near 
these buildings, exactly as he would if he 
were on the trail of a “killer” who has 
taken refuge within. By operating a series 


i 
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Corporal Andrew Ford of the Royal Can- 
adian Mounted Police Team, who won 
the Timed-Fire Re-Entry Pistol Match 


of levers back of the firing line, a silhou- 
ette representing a human figure is raised 
to a door or window for a few seconds, 
just as a bad man jumps into view for a 
few shots—only the cardboard man doesn’t 
shoot. But the trick is for the policeman 
to plug the silhouette as promptly and as 
many times as possible during the short 
interval of its exposure. This, of course, 


| is only one of the many features of police* 


shooting, but it is unique and practical. 

The Myers Match, fired Friday, August 
30th, had 96 entries. The course was five 
shots per man at disappearing targets 
within the buildings. The winner received 
a Colt .38 Officers’ Model revolver pre- 
sented by Col. H. B. Myers, the genial 
Executive Officer of the National Matches 
in 1928 and 1929. The match was won by 
J. A. Heillman, Sr. of the Kansas City 
Police, with a score of 24. 

One of the most popular police teams at 
the Camp Perry matches, by reason of 
the romance and valorous deeds associated 
with the organization of which they were 
a part, was the 5-man team of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. Dressed in 
their bright red coats and, as I remember, 
with dark blue trousers having a stripe 
running down the outside of each leg, 
these “mounties” looked every inch the 
part traditional reputation pictures them. 

Within the Canadian borders there are 
approximately 1,100 Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, including the staff and 
approximately 800 active members. These 
hardy, fearless, straight-shooting men, 
whose very names strike fear in the hearts 
of the lawless, operate mostly in the rural 
districts. They have the same authority 
in the cities, but the urban culprit is usu- 
ally left for the city policeman to handle. 

Asked if they ever lost any men, one 
replied: “Yes, occasionally. But no one 
has ever killed one of our force and gotten 
away with it. So far, every fellow who 
has killed a Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police has been caught and brought to 
justice. And in Canada justice to a killer 
means but one thing—the rope.” 
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The regulation sidearm of these fear. 
less, law-enforcing men is the Colt New 
Service Revolver, .45 caliber. 

Corporal Andrew Ford, of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Team, demon- 
strated at Camp Perry that he could shoot 
and shoot straight. Competing in the Indj- 
vidual Field Firing Match with 101 entries, 
he tied C. F. Shaylor of the Portland, Ore. 
gon, Police Team, for high score. And in 
the Timed Fire Re-Entry Pistol Match, 
he was high man with a score of 197, 

The Leech Cup Match is the first big 
match fired during the Camp Perry festiy. 
ities. This event is open to any citizen of 
the United States. The course is 7 shots 
at each range of 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, 
Any military rifle fitted with military 
sights may be used. 


BOUT 4 o’clock on the day this match 
was fired, September Ist, the heaviest 
rain fell during the entire Camp Perry 
events. A great many shooters were caught 
on the firing lines and thoroughly soaked, 
But the warm weather held and every one 
was soon dry and happy. This match at- 
tracted 1,412 entries and was won witha 
score of 103 by James McWillie of the 
Infantry Team, who received the trophy 
and a gold medal. 

On the evening of September Ist, the 
day the Leech Cup Match was fired, 
a thing happened that goes to show that 
some of our primitive ways of doing things 
were preferable to more modern methods, 

About two hours after dark the electric 
lights suddenly went out. We waited for 
them to come on but they didn’t. So I went 
with my friend, Mr. Wilsey, with whom 
I was staying, to the Post Exchange to 
get something to eat. There was no dark- 
ness there. Twenty-four big fat candles 
distributed about the room gave it an en- 
chanted appearance. In fact, I thought the 
pies and the doughnuts, the cakes and the 
fruit, the tobacco and candy, the pop, root 
beer, orange and malted milk, actually 
looked more inviting under the mellow glow 
of the candles. This incident proved that 
the candle, the lamp of our forebears, is 
still more reliable than the electric light. 

To add to the somewhat unpleasant 
situation, some tear gas got loose near 


~ 
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This target, with a possible score of 100, 

won the Wimbledon Cup Match for Ser- 

geant L. C. Gentner of the Oregon Nation: 
al Guard Team 


the Post. I never saw so many people 
crying at one time. But the air was damp 
and still, and after we got a few hundred 
feet away from the building we were not 
bothered with the gas, for which we were 
truly thankful. 

Another shooting event of importance 
to Camp Perry riflemen is the Wimbledon 
Cup Match. To win this long-range classic 
is the hope of every rifleman interest 
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in competitive shooting. The event is open 
to any American citizen. The course is 
20 shots at 1,000 yards. Any arm and 
any sight may be used, also any ammuni- 
tion. Firing must be done from the prone 

ition. 

Firing in this match in 1922, Mr. G. R. 
Farr made the phenomenal run of 71 con- 





TR. toe OS 

A future match winner—“Buddy” Rob- 

erts, son of Capt. P. J. Roberts who won 
the Wimbledon Cup Match in 1929 


secutive bull’s-eyes with the service rifle. 

The Wimbledon was fired on Tuesday, 
September 2, and won by L. C. Gentner, 
Ist Sergeant of the Oregon National 
Guard Team, with a possible score of 
100. He received the cup and gold medal. 

The President’s Match, always a big 
event at Camp Perry, drew 1,655 entries, 
and was fired on Thursday, September 4. 
Course: 10 shots at 200 yards standing; 
10 shots at 600 yards prone; 10 shots at 
1,000 yards prone. Only the service rifle 
with service sights may be used in this 
competition. The match was won with a 
score of 146, by R. L. Speers, Sergeant 
of the Infantry Team, who received the 
Farnsworth Gold Medal and an auto- 
graphed letter from President Hoover. 
Second prize went to W. J. Whaling, Ist 
Lieutenant of the U. S. M. C., who won 
the Appreciation Cup (silver) with a 
score of 145. 

The International Small-Bore Team 
Match, also known as the Dewar Trophy 
Match, was the outstanding small-bore 
event. 

The American Team composed of 
twenty men selected by a series of elimi- 
nation contests, fired this match on Sun- 
day, September 7. The shooting was done 
irom the prone position at 50 and 100 
yards, 20 shots per man at each distance. 


NY arm using the .22 long-rifle car- 
tridge was permitted, provided it did 
not have a barrel longer than 30 inches 
and a trigger pull of less than three 
pounds. Any metallic sights could be used. 
The English Team, against whom this 
match was fired, had fired their scores 
Previously in England and Mr. Hale, of 
Birmingham, was on hand to present the 
English scores at the close of the Ameri- 
can Team’s shooting. 

This small-bore classic was fired be- 
tween two long, low buildings on the Erie 
Proving Grounds. Had the wind been from 
the north or south these buildings would 
have been a protection. But the wind was 
from the east and blew down the range. 





The shooters fired toward the west. 
The match began promptly at 7:30, as I 
remember, on Sunday morning, September 
7, with the sky slightly overcast. These 
weather conditions prevailed throughout 
the match, which was completed shortly 
before 12 A. M. The Team Captain was 
Col. W. A. Tewes, of the Cincinnati Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For a hundred yards in back of the 
shooters, automobiles nosed into place un- 
til they were sandwiched closely together. 
Directly back of the firing line, enthusi- 
astic shooters from the standing, sitting 
and kneeling positions, watched the prog- 
ress of the match with scopes and binoc- 
ulars. Farther back spotting scopes 
protruded from car doors and windshields, 
as eager eyes watched the targets of the 
small-bore riflemen. 


T the completion of the match the 
scores were carefully checked and 
counted and the English scores made 
known. The American Team had won by 
ten points. The British score was 7,839 
and the American score 7,849—these out 
of a possible 8,000. 

This was the seventh time the Lord 
Dewar Trophy Cup, presented by Lord 
Dewar, of England, has been won by the 
American shooters. It was won in 1909, 
1912 and in 1926 by the British teams. 

The high man firing on the American 
Team was A. F. Goldsborough, of Cal- 
ifornia, with 199 x 200 at 50 yards, and 
199 x 200 at 100 yards—a total of 398 x 
400 over the course. F. J. Paffe came next 
with 198 x 200 at 50 yards and 199 x 200 
at 100 yards—a total of 397 x 400 over 
the course. 

The National Small-Bore Champion- 
ship with 75 entries was won by Vere F. 
Hamer of Primghar, Ohio, with a score 
of 1,073. He received the Roumanian 
Government Trophy and a gold medal. 

This is the fourth time the National 
Small-Bore Championship has been won 
by Ohio shooters. In 1923 and 1925 it was 
won by J. Ernest Miller (civilian) of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, and in 1928 by V. Z. 
Canfield, also an Ohio civilian. Mr. J. E. 
Miller is the only man who has twice won 
the National Small-Bore Championship. 

Another popular event is the Herrick 
Trophy Match. This match differs from 
the other matches discussed in that it is 
a team match instead of individual com- 
petition. It is open to teams of eight men 
from various branches of the U. S. Serv- 
ice, and one civilian team from each state 
and the District of Columbia. 

The trophy was presented in 1907 by 
the late Myron T. Herrick, an ex-Gov- 
ernor of Ohio and former Ambassador to 
France. 

The course is 15 shots per man at each 
range of 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. Position 
—prone. Any arm, any sights and any 
ammunition may be used. 

This match drew 71 entries, which 
means there were 71 teams competing, 
and was fired on Saturday, September 6th. 
The U. S. Marine Corps Team took first 
place with a score of 1,789, winning the 
trophy and the individual team members 
silver medals. Second place went to the 
U. S. Coast Guard Team with a score 
of 1,768, and the third place was captured 
by the Ohio Civilian Team with a score 
of 1,748, winning the Port Clinton Trophy 
and bronze medals. 

Squadded Competition: Many readers 
are no doubt wondering how the shooting 
is handled when there are so many entries 
in a single match. Take for example the 
Wimbledon Cup Match, fired at 1,000 
yards. There were 1,459 entries. Obviously 
with only 110 targets on the 1,000-yard 
range, all these men could not fire at one 
time. So the men are squadded and each 
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FOR THESE BIG ONES! 


The only way to catch fish is to go 
where they are—and often the best of 
them lie the deepest. That’s where 
waders are worth having—especially 
Converse Waders. Go after ’em up to 
your waist and yet keep warm, dry and 
comfortable. 

Perhaps you thought waders too ex- 
pensive. If so, look again at these new low 
prices. Now you don’t need to pass up 
comfort to get that big boy who has 
always been “Just out of reach.” 

There’s a Converse Wader to suit you 
exactly! 32 ounce ZEPHYRWEIGHTS 
($16.00) if you want ’em light; 48 ounce 
Service Strockxine Foor for general use 
($16.00); Boor Foor Th : 
Service WADERS for Convenes’ Woone 
those who like them quality—filled with 
($20.00); and now a new for “hours withost 
Att RusBBEerR WADER leaking a drop. 
that’s equally good for | 
fishing or duck-hunting 
($16.00). 

This season you can 
afford waders. Specify 
CoNVERSE when you 
visit your sport goods 
merchant. 


FREE CATALOG 
Mail the coupon now! ~ 


CONVERSE 


MALDEN, MASS. 











Converse Russer Company, Dept. F-31, 
Malden, Mass. 


Please send me your new catalog and latest 
price list on Converse sport footwear. 
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"| City and Slate... 
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\ My Sports Goods Dealer is 
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man assigned a certain time for firing. 
As soon as one relay finishes firing, an- 
other relay moves to the firing line, and 
so on until all the competitors have fired. 
Each competitor is given a card, and he 
must watch closely the time he is to fire. 
Ii he is a few minutes late in getting into 
position, the total time he has for firing 
his score is reduced by just that much. So 
wide-awake competitors are always on 
hand to start firing at the exact minute 
they are scheduled to begin. Being a few 
minutes late in getting started may lose 
a competitor an important match. 

In presenting these notes of the National 
Rifle Matches to the readers of Fietp & 
SrrEAM, I have made no attempt to men- 
tion all the matches, but only a few of the 
more important ones. And no description 
or exposition of the Camp Perry events, 
regardless of how elaborate or how well 
it is written, can possibly take the place 
of a trip to the matches themselves. You 
must spend three weeks at Camp Perry, 
see the bigness of the camp, the long 
rows of tents and the miles of well-equip- 
ped shooting ranges; hear the incessant 
crackling of rifles and pistols day after 
day, listen to the stirring vibrant music of 
the military bands; see the men marching 
here and there, watch the processions of 
automobiles, busses and trucks hurrying 
along the macadam roads; and above all 
feel the thrill and inspiration of the pass- 
ing events, before you can comprehend 
what the National Rifle Matches really 
are and mean to the shooters of America. 


UPLAND GAME BIRD 
SHOOTING 


NE of the most beautiful sport- 

ing books, typographically speaking, 
ever published in this country has just 
come from the Derrydale Press. It is 
called Upland Game Bird Shooting in 
America and the contributing authors 
comprise a roster of some of the most 
famous sportsmen in America. Names 
such as David Wagstaff, Clarence H. 
Mackay, Erastus T. Tefft, Col. H. P. 
Sheldon, Capt. Paul A. Curtis, W. Averell 
Harriman, Horace Lytle and P. N. B. 
Galway-Foley need no introduction to men 
who know and love the outdoors. 

The artists of the superb illustrations, 
too, comprise a list of celebrated names— 
Lynn Bogue Hunt, William J. Schaldach, 
Bert Cobb and others. 

The book as a whole affords delightful 
reading. In fact, we would say that this 
was its chief attraction. Its subject matter 
is broad in scope, covering not only the 
various forms oi upland shooting but also 
such more or less closely related phases 
of that sport as game breeding, the breed- 
ing, training and handling of all types of 
sporting dogs and the shotgun and its am- 
munition. 

Because of the manner in which the sub- 
ject has been handled, as well as the lav- 
ish form in which it has been published, it 
would seem that this work probably will 
appeal more to the wealthy land-owner 
and the man who has his own shooting 
preserve—especially if he has shot grouse 
and pheasants in England—than it would 
to the average American field shot. From 
the latter’s standpoint, at least, one could 
wish that the purely practical phases of 
upland shooting had been emphasized a bit 
more strenuously. 

The regular edition, consisting of 850 
copies bound in cloth, sells for $35.00. A 
de luxe edition of 75 copies, bound in full 
morocco and with an original dry point 
etching by Schaldach as a frontispiece 
brings $100.00. That both of these editions 
will eventually become collectors’ items, is 
almost definitely assured. R. S 






QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SIGHT FOR AN ALL-ROUND .22 
CALIBER RIFLE 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

In the October issue of Frerp & Stream, you 
suggested the Marlin lever-action Model 39 as 
being a close approach to the all-round .22 rifle. 

What kind of sights would you recommend for 
this rifle? I cannot afford a telescope sight, but 
have in mind a good peep sight. 

Would a tang or a receiver sight be best? 

At what zero range should this rifle be sighted 
in? I expect to use long-rifle cartridges. 

Wittiam S. MILner. 


Ans.—Except for a special purpose, I would 
not advise a telescope sight on a .22 calibre rifle. 
I think you would be best advised to equip the 
Model 39 Marlin with a Lyman combination globe 
front sight which permits the use of either an 
ivory or a black bead and a Lyman 1A or Marble 
flexible rear peep-sight fitted to the tang. 

I would sight in the rifle for 50 yards point- 
blank. Ascertain by targeting the gun the amount 
of’ deflection you would require for 25 yards and 
the necessary elevation for 75 and 100 yards. 
After ascertaining this, I would not advise mov- 
ing the sight every time that you shoot at these 
various ranges. Rather find out how high the 
bullet rises or falls at a given point and then 
keep that in mind and practice holding over or 
under sufficiently to offset it in game shooting. 

Of course, when you are shooting a target at 
a fixed range for a number of shots, it is advis- 
able to reset the rear sight to make the necessary 
adjustment. 

Suootine Epitor. 


NOT WORTH THE EFFORT 


Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have a Remington Lebel Model, 8 mm rifle 
which I have cut to a barrel length of 24-inches. 
The original front sight cannot be remounted 
and I cannot find a sight band to fit it. What 
would you advise? 

How does this gun compare to foreign guns 
of this calibre? Is this gun of suitable accuracy 
for deer hunting? 

I have heard from several sources that this is 
nothing but a cheap, pot-metal affair but I am 
inclined to disbelieve it. 

What would you suggest as the best gauge 
for field work in general—rabbits, pheasants, 
ete. ! 

J. T. Stickney. 


Ans.—I don’t know the barrel diameter of an 
8 mm Lebel after you have cut it down to 24 
inches. Consequently, I am at a loss to advise 
you in regards to a barrel band. Personally, I 
don’t think much of the gun, in any case, for 
sporting use. 

In view of the fact that the cartridge is rather 
difficult to secure for sporting purposes, I would 
not be inclined to advise anybody going to much 
trouble or expense in having a new sight band 
attached. 

You can buy a Krag carbine, which is an ex- 
cellent sporting rifle, for about $3.50 from the 
National Rifle Association, which is probably less 
than it would cost you to refit a new front sight 
on the Lebel and there is no comparison between 
the two guns or the two cartridges. The Lebel is 
about the clumsiest type of military arm, in my 
opinion. 

If I were you T would forget it except as a 
relic of the late war. 

Snootine EpitTor. 


A RIFLE FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

From time to time, I have seen the 6.5 mm 
Mannlicher Schoenauer mentioned in your De- 
partment. 

It may be silly to ask you, but I just wanted 
to be sure to avoid any disappointment which 
might follow from being ignorant of things. Is 
it capable of doing good work in a place like 
South America, where jaguars, snakes, alligators 
and other wild beasts are common? Or is it more 
advisable to use a Magnum-Mauser rifle with 
.375 Holland and Holland cartridge? 

Also I would like to know what make of auto- 
matic pistol you would favor. One that is capable 
of taking the place of a “big sister” in case of 
danger. 

Tom Mrvura. 


Ans.—There is no really large game in Soyth 
America. True, they have alligators which run 
to a big size but to kill them quickly, one has to 
hit them in the brain cavity or in the spine close 


thereto. Otherwise, they will sink and you will 


have to wait a day or two for them to float to 
the surface before you can secure them. If you 
don’t hit this brain area it would not make any 
difference whether you use a .577 or a 6.5 Mann- 
licher. 

The tapir runs to a large size but he is not 
difficult to kill. The jaguar is a powerful animal 
but a cowardly brute, so that one doesn’t have 
to use a heavy gun such as would be necessary 
for African lion or Asiatic tiger. 
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I really think in view of its compact reliability 
extreme accuracy and light weight that a 6.5 mm 
Mannlicher is a g bet for South America 
particularly as I am quite certain that the am. 
munition is readily secured in that country, 

I would consider a .375 Holland and Holland 
entirely unnecessary for any South American 
hunting. You would have little need of a revolver 
or automatic pistol. However, you would find 
one of the most satisfactory ones for general use 
a .22 automatic Colt with which you could kill 
small game for an occasional change of diet. The 
only place where you would have need of a pisto} 
would probably be in some of the remote back 
areas where the natives might be dangerous, [y 
that case, I would suggest the new .38 Super 
Colt as being a good bet. 

SHootine Epitor, 


A CARTRIDGE FOR THE GATLING GUN 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 


I am sending to you under separate cover a 
large cartridge which was found in the streets 
of our little town, and being more or less inter. 
ested in such things, and not being able to make 
a guess as to the history of such a cartridge, | 
want to ask you to give me all the information 
you can concerning it. 

E. W. Sertis. 


Ans.—Pleased to advise you that I can very 
definitely place your cartridge as being made for 
the standard one-inch Colt Gatling machine gun, 
This was one of the early machine guns which 
fed the cartridges through a hopper into a gun 
that had a series of barrels bound together in 
a circle. 

Most of these Gatling guns were produced for 
the .45-70 Springfield army musket but they 
also produced an Army rapid-fire machine gun 
shooting the one-inch cartridge which had a 
rapidity of two hundred shells per minute by 
simply turning the crank. This is one of the 
earliest forms of machine guns. 

By the way, you were very flattering in re. 
gard to my popularity in addressing the cartridge 
to “Capt. Paul C. Curtis, New York City.” De- 
spite that, the post office found me but inasmuch 
as there are some 6,500,000 people in the city 
and it covers about 90 square miles, it would be 
a good thing to always address your packages 
more definitely. 

Snootine Eprtor. 


AUTOMATIC RIFLES AND TELESCOPES 


Capt. Curtis: 

I shoot a Remington Model 8, .35 auto-loading 
rifle. I like it very much. Most of my shots are 
at deer at a range of from one to two hundred 
yards. 

My eyes are failing some. Do you know if it 
is practical to have a scope sight put on this 
type of gun? If it would not be a practical 
procedure, what gun would you suggest. Also, 
what make of telescope sight would you suggest? 

Biren L. McCoy. 

Ans.—A scope sight can be attached to an 
automatic rifle but I must confess I have never 
used one on such a rifle. 

It is my opinion that the Eastern or Southern 
big-game hunter needs a scope less than any- 
body else and when he is using an automatic, 
he will get the least advantage from it. 

he automatics are not inherently the most 
accurate rifles and the chief object of the tele- 
scope is to promote accuracy, so it seems to be 
a sort of paradox to put the two together. 

Automatics are not chambered for the most 
accurate cartridges and their chamber tolerance 
is greater than hand-operated repeaters to_in- 
sure the gun functioning without a jam. You 
would find it advantageous when you have a 
shot at a standing deer in thick cover, but I 
do feel if I were going to use a telescope for 
deer shooting that I would adopt a_hand- 
operated rifle, preferably the 54 Winchester 
carbine for the 7mm cartridge. If I preferred 
the automatic, I would stick to the large aperture 
peep-sight with an ivory bead in front. 

The scope I would recommend for your use 
would be the Zeiss Zielklein or Hensoldt on a 
Griffin & Howe mount which, attached, would 
cost you about $65.00. 

Snootinec Eprtor. 


SHORT SHELLS IN LONG CHAMBERS 


Cart. Curtis: 

Will you kindly tell me if the use of shells 
shorter than three inches is in any way harmful 
to a twenty-gauge chambered for the three-inch 


shell? 
J. C. Dyke. 
Ans.—Using shells shorter than three inches 
in a three-inch chamber gun will create undue 
leading. You would probably have to scrub the 
barrel more thoroughly after shooting with an 
abraisive cleaner such as the Tomlinson or @ 
wire brush. In time the chamber would un 
doubtedly become eroded after the escape of hot 
powder gases around the edge of the wads. 
This probably wouldn’t be noticed under 
15,000 shots and it would take you a long time 
to shoot that many. Are you quite certain that 
you have a three-inch chambered twenty? 
Snootinc Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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NEW RULE 3 EFFECTIVE 
JANUARY 1ST 


HOSE who follow the Skeet De- 
partment of this magazine have 

undoubtedly been interested in the 
consideration of changing the third rule of 
the regulation skeet shooting code. This is 
the rule that pertains to the position in 
which the shooter shall hold his gun when 
ready for the target. 

The present rule reads as follows :— 
“The Shooting Position: The shooter shall 
not raise his gun to his shoulder to shoot 
until after the target is seen in the air. 
While it is understood that the ‘field’ 
position may vary with individuals, the 
referee shall disqualify any shot where the 
shooter places his gun butt on his shoulder 
to shoot before the target appears.” 

There was a growing feeling among the 
skeet shooting interests that this rule did 
not suffice to carry out its purpose. The 
rule itself was clearly enough worded, 
but the trouble came in the difficulty of 
enforcing the rule on the part of the 
referees, since the whole situation involved 
the finest kind of decision in many cases. 
After very careful consideration on the 
part of the National Skeet Shooting As- 
sociation, through its directors and on the 
part of many others who are interested in 
the sport of skeet, it was decided that 
since the present rule could not be properly 
enforced, it would be better to revise it 
in such a way that an infringement would 
be less likely and enforcement of the new 
rule possible. 

This involves a rather radical change 
having, perhaps, certain disadvantages; 
but in order to keep the sport of skeet 
in the channels that were originally laid 
out for it, the change seems necessary 
regardless of any minor shortcomings. 

The new rule when put into effect on 
the first of the year and incorporated in 
the new edition of the skeet booklet that 
is to be published, will read as follows :— 

“The Shooting Position: The shooter 


shall not raise his gun to his shoulder to 
shoot until the target is seen in the air. 
When ready to shoot he shall take his 
position at the shooting station with his 
gun in an informal field position. He shall 
then say ‘ready’. The puller then shall 
release the target at any time after the 
word ‘ready’ is heard, up to an indefinite 
period of about five seconds. The target 
will not be released by the trap-puller if 
the shooter’s gun is above the informal 
field position, in his estimation, and the 
referee shall count any target as lost 
should the butt of the gun be on the 
shooter’s shoulder before the target is seen 
in the air.” 

This new rule has been decided upon 
in order to bring skeet back more strictly 
along its original lines, which was to 
furnish a shooting program on artificial 
targets that would be as similar as possible 
to the conditions in actual field shooting. 
It was contrary to this idea for skeet 
shooters to develop a mechanical timing 
which never exists in the field and to 
cultivate a tendency to “steal a march” 
on competitors before the target appeared. 
This new rule will undoubtedly prove of 
great advantage to the game in that it 
will place competition on a more even 
basis, and in some cases reduce scores. 

The only disadvantage of the new rule is 
that the shooter may be “crossed up” at 
times through the ingenuity of the trap- 
puller. For that reason it will be recom- 
mended that in match shooting the traps 
be pulled by a member of the opposing 
team whose purpose shall be to “cross up” 
the shooter within the limits of the rule. 
This again brings into the equation a con- 
dition similar to actual field shooting in 
which the wily characteristics of the game 
bird contribute the same factor. 

All skeet shooting on or after January 
Ist, 1931, should be done in accordance 
with the new Rule 3. Outside trap-pullers 
located behind Station 4 are recommended 
on all skeet fields as an adjunct to the 
efficient carrying out of the new rule. 


A de luxe skeet lay-out at the Bay View Gun Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











NOT ONE 


L. C. SMITH GUN 
EVER SHOT LOOSE 


ANY an L. C. Smith 

Gun has been get- 

ting game for nearly a half- 
century. Not one ever shot 
loose! It takes fine steel 
and wood, fine workman- 
ship and plenty of rugged 
strength to stand up under 
the constant pounding of 
nearly fifty years of firing. 
L. C. Smith Guns have all 
of those virtues — and 
more. See them at your 
dealer’s and write for our 
descriptive booklet. | 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN*‘ 
69 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building—San Francisco, Cal, 


lefever [juns 


THE WORLD's SKEET record for .410 
cal. guns was broken by George F. 
Knowles, with 97 targets 
out of 100, then he broke 
the world’s long run .410 
Skeet record by breaking 
58 straight targets, wind- 
ing up by being the first 
man to make two per- 
fect consecutive 
scores of 25 each 



















| Nitro Special double. 
“Who ever saw a 
broken Lefever?” 
LEFEVER ARMS 
COMPANY 
Ithaca, N.Y. 






























Forget 
yourtroubles! 


If you don’t realize it yourself, any 
doctor will tell you that it will do you 
a heap of good to give your mind and 
soul a vacation from the worries of 
everyday life by losing yourself for a 
few hours in a good story. Try it now, 
and see how it refreshes you. Get a 
copy of the February Black Mask, light 
up the old pipe, and spend an evening 
saving yourself from shipwreck, fight- 
ing criminals, solving crime mysteries 
and taking part in a savage “war” be- 
tween cattlemen and nesters, Indians 
and halfbreeds. Look for this cover on 
the news-stand: 


—_ , 
| DETECTIVE, 


A leading story in the issue is one of 
the finest and most exciting sea mystery 
stories that has ever been written. In 
two paragraphs you will be submerged 
in a world of excitement and danger, 
your real world of everyday worries 
and tame existence completely for- 
gotten. The story is— 


DERELICT 
By Joseph T. Shaw 


After this you will read “About Kid 
Deth”, a powerful gangster-murder- 
mystery story by Raoul Whitfield; “Get 
a Load of This’, a true to life detective 
story of remarkable quality, by Fred- 
erick Neble; “Six Gun Glory”, a 
“Western” story of most unusual char- 
acter, by James P. Olsen; “Diamonds 
of Dread’, a Philippine Islands de- 
tective story by Ramon Decolta; and 
“Red Saunders Busts a Lynching’, one 
of Henry Wallace Phillips’ famous 
Red Saunders stories. 


And when you have read these stories 
you will come back to earth mentally 
and spiritually refreshed, and will 
agree with us that Black Mask is just 
ut the finest and most enjoyable 
and worth-while fiction magazine that 
any he-man could ever hope to read. 


Get a copy Now! 


All news-stands have it. 














WORKING THE JUNGLE CATS 
(Continued from page 71) 


a man to control wild jungle beasts and 
the resistance of the beasts to that control. 
Under those circumstances, anything might 
happen. The best of us get it sometimes, 
and usually when we least expect it.” 

A call boy came running into the dress- 
ing tent. “Sending the cats into the chute, 
Mr. Beatty,” he announced. 

I knew my interview with the man at 
the top of his profession was over, but it 
had been most gratifying. Lion taming and 
working the jungle cats in the arena was 
everything my juvenile opinions of it had 
led me to anticipate. 

It really is dangerous. Splendid courage 
is necessary. The vicious, snarling charges 
of the great beasts are actually that. The 
thrills are real ones. 

As Beatty bade me good-by and hurried 
away I noticed a sedate, professional- 
looking fellow stop and talk to him gravely 
for a moment. Later I learned that he was 
the show’s physician and that he sees 
Beatty every day. He is certain that the 
terrific nervous strain under which Beatty 
works will make him break down com- 
pletely within a few years, and is doing 
what he can to prevent it. 

It seems remarkable that this 
so long. 


will take 


NOTHING BUT FLIES 
(Continued from page 21) 


than a limit apiece to take out with us. 
Therefore we decided to avoid catching 
anything over two or three pounds. We 
concentrated upon rainbows ranging from 
twelve to eighteen inches in length, but 
we were not very successful, due to the 
avidity ot the heavier fish. It was a nui- 
sance, rescuing the bait from those sub- 
marine trout. 

I repeat that not only are trout to be 
found in prodigious quantities in this 
district, but they are firm and delicious. 
Even the largest are as delicate and 
savory as the usual small pan trout. The 
temperature of the water is responsible 
for their fine quality, I believe. Many of 
the fish contained spawn, although the 
eggs were exceedingly small. I have not 
yet determined whether the fish had not 
yet spawned or whether it was an im- 
mature second spawn. 

Now if you are one of those who have 
been forced to work especially hard for 
your fish and have secured little reward 
recently, don’t complain that there are 
no worth-while spots left. Encroaching 
civilization, paved roads, automobiles, fish 
hogs, lax laws and pollution of streams 
have driven many to almost inaccessible 
mountain lakes and streams, but good 
fishing is still to be had. In fact, it’s 
really too good up there beyond Hell Hole 
Cajion. 

Get out your map. It is only a day’s 
horseback ridge up the Middle Fork of the 
Eel from Covelo Ranger Station, Trinity 
County, and good roads lead right to 
where horses can be obtained. 

Next September I shall be back for 
my late-season fishing. The water will 
be low, the river dry as a skull between 
the pools, and thousands of challenging 
steelheads will once more await me. Every 
pebble will be revealed by the clarity of 
this icy water. Have you ever stood fas- 
cinated before the glass tanks in an 
aquarium and watched those unattainable 
trout? Well, it’s like that—only these 
fish can be reached. 

I can hear John say: “I’m going to get 
them on flies this time. Nothing but flies.” 
He has made up a batch of his own, cal- 
culated to bewilder the most profound 
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and satiated old monster within those 
enchanted pools. 

Yes, fishermen are poets at heart—the 
worst and the best. There is poetry in 
everything in the outdoors for them—in 
the soft gray hush of morning, in the em- 
purpled triumphant sunsets, in every flick 
of the wrist which sends a cocky little 
fly dancing over quiet waters, in the rush, 
the strike, the kill! 

“Nothing ‘but flies this time!” 


A NEW GRIZZLY 
(Continued from page 35) 


For several days we had been traveling 
through exceedingly rough country with- 
out any sign of trails or of ever having 
been visited by a human being before. The 
- of the unknown occasionally stirred 

but the fight against the severe ele- 
am kept our minds upon the difficulties 
and serious problems which faced us, 
There are a few trappers and prospectors 
who know this great and seemingly end- 
less jumble of jagged peaks and winding 
river bottoms. Aside from these rare 
visitors, the wild game rules supreme. 

In summer, traveling would have been 
better; or even in midwinter, with a dog 
team, we could have moved right along. 
But an early winter was causing the cold 
and pitiless Arctic to reach down its icy 
tentacles, and with our horses as the only 
means of transportation the situation was 
beginning to be really serious. 

The next three days we moved along as 
rapidly as circumstances would permit— 
which wasn’t very fast. We had before us 
some bad country and high summits which 
had to be crossed at any cost, for it cer- 
tainly looked as though winter had settled 
down in earnest. 

Little did I realize, when we started 
with our played-out horses early on the 
morning of September 23rd, that it was to 
be, in retrospect, the gilt-edged red-letter 
day of the entire trip, if not all of my trips. 
Its beginning certainly gave little promise 
of anything but just another hard and dis- 
couraging “day of fighting through terri- 
tory worse than anything we had yet en- 
countered. 

We were up at half-past four, as we had 
resolved to get an early start. One of the 
horses was missing, however, and finding 
him delayed our getting under way until 
almost seven. Then shortly afterward I 
ripped a big hole in my pants while clear- 
ing a way to get the horses through a bad 
tangle of brush and down-timber. I 
stopped to mend them while the pack-train 
went ahead. 


HE snow had turned to rain. Two of 

our horses got tangled up while cross- 
ing a swollen river and went down with 
their heavy packs. Poor Al was on top of 
one of them. He disappeared under the 
rolling, tumbling water, but came up and 
made shore, sputtering and cursing. Then 
there followed a stiff climb of about two 
thousand feet to the top of a ridge, which 
proved too much for one of the horses. He 
gave out completely, and we had to shoot 
him. Nor were the rest of the horses in 
any condition to take on the additional 
weight of the dead horse’s pack, as others 
were showing signs of giving out. To add 
to this, we did not know just where we 
were or whether it was possible to get 
over the other ranges of mountains which 
would be encountered before we got back 
to Chicaloon; there was but little horse 
feed in the country, and our own food 
supplies were getting mighty low. 

While we stopped to fix one of the 
horse’s packs that had begun to shift, I 
took a survey of a mountainside some dis- 
tance to the north and saw what looked 
like a bear. Although it appeared very 
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black, I decided that it was a grizzly and 
a big one. I started after him. 

Arriving at the top of an intervening 
ridge, I again located the bear about half 
a mile away. It was a grizzly, all right. 
He was feeding and slowly working his 
way down into a small creek bottom. 

Gradually I got up to within a hundred 
and fifty yards of the big fellow. I fired 
and hit him, then I fired a second shot 
which knocked him down, but he got up 
and started downhill. As it was above tim- 
ber-line, there were fortunately no -ob- 
structions. When he approached the creek 
bank, I fired a third’shot which stopped 
him permanently. 

Upon reaching him, I found that he was 
a boar, quite old and with tusks half worn 
away. He was a huge monster, beautifully 
furred. His pelage was dark brown, with 
scattering gray-tipped hair over his shoul- 
ders and along the top of his back. He 
looked like a very interesting specimen 
of Alaskan interior grizzly, though little 
did I realize as I started to skin him that 
he was later to be scientifically determined 
as anew species and go down in bearology 
as Ursus holsworthi. 

About half an hour later Al joined me. 
Then, while I finished skinning the bear, 
he went back after his saddle horse to 
pack it in. The skin measured, when 
stretched out on the ground, nine feet six 
inches in length by seven feet in width. 

After finishing my task I sat down to 
wait for Al’s return with the horse. A 
half hour passed, then an hour. It was cold, 
and another snow-storm was brewing. I 
looked at my watch. It was six o’clock. I 
had had nothing to eat for more than 
twelve hours, and began to have visions of 
spending the night out on that barren and 
inhospitable mountainside. I started to 
shiver and got up and walked around, 
swinging my arms in aneffort to get warm. 


T was a great relief when I saw Al 

coming with the horse, which, I soon 
learned, had wandered off. The poor 
animal was about all in, though it had not 
been ridden more than two hours the past 
three days. 

We loaded on the bear hide and started 
out after the pack-train, which had con- 
tinued on its way over the mountain. We 
found the tracks of the horses and were 
able to follow them for about an hour. 
Then it began to snow and became so dark 
that we could follow no farther. But we 
pressed on for some time, going in their 
general direction and hoping that we might 
overtake them. At last we stopped and 
fired several shots—but got no answer. 

We were very unwilling to give up, for 
the snow was rapidly covering all traces 
of their tracks and a night out on the 
mountain was nothing to look forward 
to—though there seemed no_alterna- 
tive. So we began looking around for a 
place to camp. A lonesome little spruce 
tree loomed up in the dark, and was the 
best shelter we could expect under the 
circumstances. 

The horse was unsaddled. We were wet 
through and through, and were covered 
with snow. We tried to build a fire, but 
every piece of wood we found was water- 
soaked and refused to burn. At last, how- 
ever, we managed to get a rather anemic 
fire going with some willow roots and 
snags. Huddled in front of this and in the 
shelter of the little spruce tree, which 
ee ge all the virtues of a mansion, we 
faced the night. 

Al had a half-pound tin of corned beef 
and four slices of bacon. We ate the corned 
beef and kept the bacon for breakfast. Our 
salty supper made me thirsty, and in the 
inky darkness I started in search of a 
little stream near by. I found it by going 
through a covering of ice and falling into 
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a water-hole that wet me almost from 
feet to head. This was certainly the last 
straw! 

I dried myself as best I could by almost 
sitting on our little fire. Then I wrapped 
the fresh grizzly hide around me and lay 
down. It was greasy, bloody and smelly— 
but it helped lots. 

What an undignified end for a monster 
grizzly, king of the Alaskan wilds! In the 
morning he had been undisputed ruler of 
all he surveyed; at night his hide was 
wrapped around a shivering, hungry, 
thoroughly miserable country lawyer who 
aspired to learn things about the bear’s 
tribe and his domain. 


HAT we did not sleep is putting it 

mildly. As soon as it was light enough 
to travel we cooked a strip of bacon apiece 
and broiled some of the meat which still 
remained attached to the bear’s skull. It 
did not taste so bad as far as flavor was 
concerned, but was unbelievably tough. He 
was no spring chicken—probably had seen 
the old ’98 gold rush. 

Al led the horse and I followed close 
behind, pushing the played-out animal. It 
was still snowing, and we could not have 
found any trace of the pack-train’s tracks 
even if we had looked for them. We 
crossed ridge after ridge. Then, when we 
had begun to fear that we were headed 
in the wrong direction, we sighted the 
welcome smoke of the camp-fire about 
nine o'clock. Within half an hour later 
we were sipping steaming coffee and 
watching a breakfast cooked specially 
for us. 

Three of the other horses were unable 
to travel any farther; so we decided to 
spend the day hoping that they might re- 
cuperate. Al and I, however, went out on 
foot, and I got some remarkably good 
caribou pictures. 

When we started out the following 
morning, we left behind a tent and some 
of our other equipment, for two of the 
horses were too weak to carry their packs. 
Even without the packs they were hardly 
able to follow. 

Nine days later we staggered back into 
Chicaloon, a very much depleted and be- 
draggled outfit. Only three of our original 
eleven horses were still with us when our 
trip finally came to an end; and these 
carried little more than the bear, sheep and 
caribou hides and heads and the motion 
picture films which I had taken. 

For many days the thoughts of that trip 
through the Talkeetna Mountains seemed 
more like a nightmare from which I had 
fortunately awakened than a reality. 
Never before had I experienced such try- 
ing difficulties and genuine hardships— 
and I hope never to go through the like 
of them again. 

Yet even now, though the trip is still 
fresh in my mind, I have begun to look 
upon it as one of the greatest of all my 
wilderness experiences. If only for the 
fact that I was so fortunate as to get a 
new variety of the wonderful creatures in 
which I am far more interested than all 
the other varieties of big’ game combined, 
I can honestly say that it was my greatest 
trip. 


BOOTS 
(Continued from page 25) 


warmer material. But it sooner ‘or later 
leaks if subjected to wet snow—the hardest 
test of all. 

Sooner or later, every outdoor man or 
woman wrestles with the problem of the 
non-skid sole. Is it going to be hobnails, 
Hungarian cone-heads, shot-heads, lum- 
berman’s calks, leather strips, little rubber 
cleats, football or baseball calks or cleats? 
I have tried them all—also a detachable 
wing-calk to be put on or taken off with 
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a little wrench as needed—and settled down 
finally to the cone-head. Sprinkled gener- 
ously in sole and heel—but not thickly 
studded—I find they serve every purpose 
in an all-round way that nothing else will. 
The big hobnail increases the weight too 
much; the sharp lumberman’s calk is too 
long and not adapted for rocks; the other 
aids mentioned above are of lesser account. 

The photograph at the head of this 
article shows a line-up of footwear from 
the writer’s shoe-rack, and the following 
notes aim to tell the strength and weak- 
ness of each: 

1. Moose-hide moccasin. This primitive 
footwear is light and warm, suitable for 
use in coldest weather and dry snow; and 
it never polishes slippery, as oil-tanned 
leather does. For a damp, sweaty foot 
there is nothing more comfortable. But 
Indian-tanned moose hide absorbs water 
like blotting paper. In any dampness it 
must be protected by the flat-soled moc- 
casin rubber. “Civilized” feet and legs 
must be slowly broken to the use of 
moccasins. 

A canvas shoe with rubber sole and 
good heel, the latter three-quarters of an 
inch deep and fairly broad. To most feet 
this is more suitable than the tennis shoe 
or sneaker—because of the heel. The ten- 
nis shoe and others similar, as No. 2, are 
the white man’s moccasins, and for him 
really much better all-round footwear. 
This shoe (No. 2) was given hard usage 
on mountain trails, when deer-hunting in 
the Kootenays through burns and slash- 
ings, and in partridge and pheasant shoot- 
ing on the hills of the Okanagan, and it 
served well. It is suitable, however, only 
for dry conditions. 

3. Gum rubber. For sloshing in wet 
snow and cold mud and water, the gum 
shoe is a life-saver. With a felt insole 
to be dried every night, and heavy socks 
to defeat the natural dampness and cold- 
ness of rubber, it serves best in fall and 
spring, when the snow at midday is wet, 
yet frozen hard in morning and evening. 
Under these conditions a moccasin is 
very bad, and boot leather is apt to soften 
by day and then freeze at evening into an 
iron hardness. These things the all-rubber 
pac will not do. Its greatest weakness is 
that its smooth sole makes it very treacher- 
ous for hill climbing or on wet rocks or 
* logs. The same shoes with cleated soles 
obviate this somewhat. The uncleated type 
have the advantage that they may be used 
in wet snow on a snowshoe—which cannot 
be said of many kinds of footwear. 

4. When the gum shoe with leather upper 
came out, it was voted grand by hunters 
and trappers who had to face snow and 
slush and mud. It fits much more snugly 
to the ankle than the all-gum shoe. In the 
illustration (No. 4) is shown an attempt 
to combine the non-skid qualities of hob- 
nailed leather with the water-excluding 
quality of rubber. A leather sole with good 
heel was clinched to a leather insole and 
both studded with cone-heads. Result: a 
combination pac boot to face the roughest 
kinds of usage and meet it nobly, but a 
load too heavy for a human being to drag 
around. 

5 and 6. The pac boot and hiking boot. 
To these may be added the logger’s boot 
if the latter has a broad heel. These are 
boots made to stand the roughest of out- 
door conditions, barring severest moun- 
taineering. In them the makers have had to 
combine a sole heavy enough to stand hob- 
nails, cone-heads or calks, and leather 
uppers that when waterproofed will ex- 
clude water with reasonable usage. Easier 
to wear than rubber, for leather shapes to 
the foot and is a warmer material in cold 
weather and cooler in hot, they offer to 





most out-of-door folk the best compro- 
mise in the all-round footwear. The log- 
ger’s boot must not be overlooked, as such 
men demand the best foot protection they 
can get, but cone-heads must be used in- 
stead of calks. 

Such boots will meet average hard 
conditions best. Thus, if this winter I go 
hunting with Cougar Smith in the big 
woods of Vancouver Island, where I may 
meet dry snow or wet snow or no snow 
or wet moss and wet shrubbery, and have 
to negotiate swamps and clamber over and 
along countless windfalls, I will do it in 
No. 6. My feet may be wet a trifle every 
afternoon, but I will dry my boots and 
waterproof them again by the camp fire 
at night. My feet would be drier in heavy 
No. 4, but I would be dead; No. 3 with its 
smooth sole w ould probably kill me. 

7. O.K. for general conditions if the 
lady likes the high top, but the sharp 
calks are wrong. For usual service they 
should be small-sized Hungarian cone- 
heads. 


SNIPE OF THE PINELANDS 
(Continued from page 23) 


about six hundred yards by two hundred; 

and this territory the birds did not seem 
to want to leave. However madly they 
tore out of the greenery and however fran- 
tically they scaled the sky, going as if they 
had a date with the reigning beauty in 
Hong Kong or somewhere equally far, and 
being late on the start too, they neverthe- 
less inevitably slanted back homeward. By 
the time I had walked up a fresh lot, those 
I had previously flushed ‘were all about me, 
veering down to cover. 

About this time I had a chance to make 
a rather peculiar observation on wild life. 
Roaming far from his lonely haunts on 
the delta, a great bald eagle beat his way 
over the lofty pines. His head glistened 
in the sunlight; his body looked black. A 
king of the air, he was nothing if not 
illustrious. Yet as one of the Wilson’s 
snipe darted by him he turned in his lordly 
course, quickened his majestic pace, and 
actually struck at the fleeting little game 
bird. Perhaps the gesture was more one 
of annoyance than a deliberate attempt to 
capture prey. 

I now asked Steve how many snipe he 
had, and he told me fourteen. That seemed 
enough, though we had certainly flushed 
more than a hundred, and if we had had 
a mind to do so we could easily have 
doubled our bag. But we decided that we 
had done enough. Yet, as often happens, 
hunters get chance shots on the way to 
the car. 

To my surprise we flushed a brace of 
woodcock out of some swampy ground 
under a growth of sweet myrtles. These 
we collected, Steve remarking that they 
looked like “little gobblers,” which seemed 
to me a very happy description. As the 
good negro brought these up to me he 
suddenly turned his head, listening. “A 
houn’ is runnin’,” he said thoughtfully. 
“He comin’ dis way. Put in a buckshot, 
Cap’n.” 

I did as I was told, and we sat down on 
a log. Far off we heard the faint, deep 
voice of a trailing hound. He was a mile 
off, but he was coming for us. At any 
moment we might see a fugitive deer 
skulking our way, for where we had 
stopped is a famous stand. 

Nearer came the dog, but no deer hove 
in sight, and I began to think that he 
might be running the cold trail of one 
of the two bucks we had started. He was 
now almost within sight. 

“I see de dog,” said Steve disappointed- 
ly. “O my Pastor, no!” He whispered ex- 
citedly. “Turkey !” 
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He told me later that what he had taken 
for the dog’s tail, visible above some 
bushes, was in reality the head and neck 
of a gobbler. 

The loads in my gun troubled me—one 
8's and one buckshot. But I had nothing 
else. As yet I had not seen the turkey, 
There was no doubt that it was his track 
which the hound was running. When fresh 
and when the air is damp, such a bird 
will leave a scent that any good dog will 
run. 

“He is comin’ through dem little pines 
on your lef’,” Steve informed me, “an’ 
he is runnin’ like de ‘debbil.” 

Such a crisis, as you know, is soon over, 
Ina twinkling I saw the great bird, got 
my sight on him, and let him have the 
buckshot at fifty yards. His behavior would 
lead one to believe that he had been struck 
by lightning. He had been. His neck had 
managed to interfere with the hastiness 
of a single buckshot. 

“Dat’s dat,” muttered Steve. “Bless God 
A’mighty !” 

“You're loaded,” I said. “I’ll retrieve 
this one.” 

He was a fine bird, with hardly a feather 
ruffled—a gallant old scout of the wide 
pine lands. He would not scale less than 
eighteen pounds. 

Steve and I reached the car heavy-laden. 
It was a happy drive we had home, with 
the winter sunlight streaming softly 
through the quiet woods and the hale odors 
of the wild, free forest coming fragrantly 
to us. But dearer to the heart of my 
humble companion were certain imagined 
odors: those which were wont to set his 
soul on fire when that cloudy mountain 
known as his Liza prepared his evening 
meal of corn-bread, fried rabbit and snowy, 
steaming rice. 


SPANIEL-SPRUNG SQUIRRELS 
(Continued from page 29) 


our whispered command and remained 
with us while we held our rifles in readi- 
ness for a shot should the squirrel stop. 
But the squirrel had no idea of stopping, 
and ran along to a big tree, jumped on to 
it and went inside the hollow trunk. 

By this time the reason for its fear was 
apparent, for, trailing the squirrel along 
the board, came the slim, snake-like form 
of a brown weasel. There was murder in 
this creature’s beady little eyes, and an 
awful sureness in the way it sniffed at 
every footstep. At the point where the 
squirrel had leaped to the tree the weasel 
hesitated fer just an instant. This was an 
opportunity to administer a leaden capsule 
that put a final quietus on his bloodthirsty 
ways. I sent Tess up to retrieve, but she 
would have nothing of the critter. 

While Tess retrieves obediently, she has 
never liked the feel of fur in her mouth. 
When bringing in a squirrel or a rabbit, 
she picks it up daintily with her front 
teeth, her lips curled back; but she really 
likes to handle birds. She will sit and hold 
a grouse, tenderly but well back in her 
mouth, for minutes at a time. Her first 
preference has ever been for grouse, and 
the warm scent of the birds so thrills her 
that she emits an involuntary little whine. 
Even when squirrel hunting, with the birds 
safe under their legal lid; we worked some 
grouse cover, partly to keep the dog in 
practice and partly to practice myself, for 
I would hold the rifle on the flight of each 
bird. Grouse are making a most satisfac- 
tory come-back, and when we shoot them 

again we will be glad for all this practice. 

While a good dog adds much to the 
pleasure and success of a squirrel hunt, 
and a spaniel ranks with the best, it is 
not the only thing essential. One should 
have, also, a familiarity with his hunting 
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grounds, a knowledge of the habits and 
habitat of the game, the ability to pick 
out a gray form that is dimly outlined 
against a gray bark background, consider- 
able skill with a rifle and the faculty of 
proceeding through the woods with very 
little noise. 

The hunting season comes when the nuts 
are ripening, and these constitute a large 
part of the squirrels’ food. They not only 
gather what they need for immediate con- 
sumption, but store a good many, hiding 
them in various places, to be used later on. 
So one should look for squirrels where 
there are nut-bearing trees, along the high 
ridges where the oaks are hanging full of 
acorns and the beeches are opening prickly 
burrs to drop three-cornered nuts. 

The hickory and the chestnut also pro- 
vide nuts, but these trees are not native 
to my particular section of country. The 
butternut we have in abundance, and this 
is perhaps the best bet of the squirrel 
hunter. Many of these trees were set out 
by the early settlers on our upland farms 
to provide a winter supply of nuts. The 
old trees, together with the younger ones 
that have sprung up, make the vicinity of 
old, tumble-down buildings on abandoned 
farms very good places to find squirrels. 
The old orchards, too, in the same locali- 
ties sometimes prove fruitful, and your 
spaniel is quite apt to spring a_ squirrel 
that is gathering apples and chipping them 
up for the seeds about their cores. If it 
happens to be a year when the maples are 
bearing their winged seeds, any farmer's 
sugar orchard is apt to ripen a crop of 
grays. 

Another substantial item on the gray 
squirrel’s menu at this season is a good, 
hard ear of northern corn; so it is a good 
plan to work over the fields where the 
grain is ripening in the shock and bright 
golden pumpkins sprinkle the ground. If 
your knowledge of the countryside gives 
you the location of the hardwood groves, 
the rows of butternut trees, the old 
orchards and the few fields of ripening 
corn, you will be quite sure to run across 
several squirrels in the course of a day’s 
hunt. The gray squirrel does not inhabit 
the softwood areas to any great extent 
during the fall months, and? it is of little 
use to look for him there. However, 
Sciurus well knows the value of a tall 
pine or hemlock as a place to hide in, and 
if one of them takes refuge in such a place 
you might as well bid him farewell. 


"amet squirrel that has hidden in a 
tree-top, even though it may not have 
hollow cavities, is mighty hard to see. His 
gray coat blends almost perfectly with the 
gray bark of the hardwoods; and when he 
gets on the other side of a limb and just 
pokes the top of his head up over to watch 
you, it is difficult to-tell him from a knot 
or broken limb. This is where the dog 
really comes in, for the spaniel-sprung 
squirrel is watching the dog instead of the 
hunter and may therefore expose more of 
its anatomy to the aim of the rifle. 

But even the best of squirrel shots are 
more or less difficult and require a special 
kind of practice if one would acquire real 
skill. The ability to shoot on an ordinary 
rifle range is, of course, an asset, but when 
you get out among the high hardwoods 
you will encounter many new problems. 
In the first place, the angle of aim is 
different and you often have to shoot al- 
Most straight overhead. Then, too, it is 

rd to estimate distance that is both hori- 
zontal and perpendicular. Many of the big 
hardwood trees are much higher than they 
appear. 

While a light .22 repeater is about the 
sportiest arm that one can use for squirrel 
shooting, I am willing to admit that a 
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heavier rifle brings down more grays. 
There are several mighty good slide-acticn 
.22’s. These weigh about 514 pounds. Their 
very lightness, while nice to carry, makes 
them just a bit hard to hold. 

I often use a big rifle fitted with an 
auxiliary shell which adapts it to small 
pistol cartridges. This rifle has weight 
enough to steady it arid is fairly accurate 
with small loads. Then, when a young gray 
sits up on a distant limb and flaunts his 
bushy tail derisively in your face, you 
have something to reach out and get him 
with. While the rifle is the real thing to 
shoot squirrels with, I would hardly con- 
demn the man, hunting with a spaniel for 
all kinds of game, for dropping an oc- 
casional gray with his scatter-gun. But 
for straight squirrel hunting the rifle’s the 
only thing. 

While gunning for gray squirrels, which 
are sometimes shy and elusive and again 
saucily impudent, is an interesting sport 
in itself, much of the enjoyment comes 
from the wonderful weather conditions 
and the gorgeously tinted landscape. If 
there is a more pleasant place than a Ver- 
mont hill woods on a nice, bright, sunny 
day, after Jack Frost has been at work 
with brush and pallet, I have something 
yet to discover. There is a slight tang to 
the air that makes it exhilarating, and 
the bright red and golden leaves, the pur- 
ple wild grape clusters, the crimson moun- 
tain-ash berries, the vermilion seed pods 
that have replaced the pink rose petals, 
the cardinal horns of the sumac—all these 
things lend color to the landscape. When 
you add life in the-form of nimble gray 
gymnasts, you have ideal conditions. 


ARKANSAS DUCKS 
(Continued from page 33) 


two ducks that ever were fairly centered 
at thirty paces. 

“Oh! Mistuh Nash! Oh! My gosh 
a’mighty !”’ exclaimed the astonished pad- 
dler, staring incredulously at the dead 
birds tossing on the waves set up by their 
long plunge. 

Later I overheard him telling Big Jim 
about it in the cook shack. “De No’the’n 
gen’leman handle dat little gun right 
brief, but Mistuh Buck he gone an’ got 
himself one o’ dem Andy aircraf’ guns 
lak us boys had in de war. He don’ re- 
quire to know nothin’ ’bout a duck ’cept 
dat it’s in Arkansas. Um hum! Jes’ so 
dey’s on dis side ob de Mississippi Ribber, 
he sho’ is able to carry ’em down!” 

Except for certain flocks of wary mal- 
lards or widgeon reconnoitering the slough 
from high in the air, we could rarely see 
the ducks until they were almost upon us. 
The walls of cypress, the thick clumps of 
willows and the masses of cane effectually 
limited our vision, and low-flying fowl 
carried out their preliminary maneuverings 
in complete concealment behind these 
natural masks. At one instant not a bird 
would be in sight, save perhaps the in- 
different coots squattering and bickering 
across the pool. And then, their wings 
whistling with speed, a flock of teal would 
press like a flight of arrows—almost too 
swiftly for the eye to follow. Or we would 
be twitched out of a lazy, gossiping inter- 
lude by a sudden roar of wings and a be- 
lated volley of quackings and hissings 
from the equally unready decoys, and a 
dozen big mallards would rush down upon 
us over the rampart of willows, their 
wings already cupped and bodies rocking 
expertly as they slowed to landing speed. 

Nine times out of ten, the gunner who 
had been trained on canvasback, redhead 
and scaup on coastal waters would level 
on one of these poised birds with a feeling 
of utter, careless competency—and drive 
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A WATER system must be capable of 
giving perfect service any time, day 
or night. When you turn the faucet, you 
want the water to flow! Start right when 
installing a water system in your country 
home, summer cottage, camp, lodge or 
resort. Avoid chances of breakdown by 
choosing a MYERS system — the pro- 
duct of sixty years’ experience in meet- 
ing the needs of water users, 
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FIG. 2510— Completely auto- 
matic shallow well system. Elect- 
tic powered. Self-starting, self- 
stopping, self-oiling. 
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his load of shot-some three feet over and 
behind the deceptive target. The trick of 
leading an accelerating target is easy com- 
pared to that of synchronizing with a 
target that is losing speed as abruptly as 
a mallard can manage it. With the crack 
of the right barrel for his cue, the mallard 
instantly reverses the problem for the 
gunner, and he must then deal as best he 
may with a duck which, almost between 
flash and recoil, seems to have leaped up- 
ward a sheer fifteen feet. Between over- 
shooting the unsuspecting incomers and 
undershooting the highly informed and 
physically able outgoers, full many an 
ounce load of chilled sixes accomplished 
nothing more sanguinary than shredding 
the willow foliage or raising a brief white 
welt on the surface of the pool. 

My companion, exhibiting a perfect 
knowledge of his weapon, as well as a 
sporting and entirely commendable sense 
of proportion, limited his shooting to an 
artistic performance on long-range ducks, 
where the combination of specially bored 
gun and heavy shot load and a highly 
developed shooting skill found problems 
equal to these extended abilities. I en- 
deavored -to deal humanely with such 
“brief acting” fowl as came to closer 
ranges over the decoys. And if, in trying 
to apply Currituck principles of gun 
pointing to Arkansas problems, I missed 
about as many as I hit, I found consola- 
tion in the reflection that a greenhead 
alive and on the wing is a joy to the sports- 
man and tq the artist as well; while dead 
and in the bag he is nothing more or less 
than a feat accomplished—something now 
to be plucked, broiled and eaten. 

The sun poured warmly into the shel- 
tered pocket in the cane. For once I ques- 
tioned the regal supremacy of the 
canvasback and thought without regret of 
ice-coated blinds on the Potomac where, 
quilted like a Tartar against the furious 
cold wind that scalds an exposed cheek 
like hot steam, I have watched great 
squadrons of the big birds winnowing 
across a wintry sky and found cause also 
to wonder at the stubborn fortitude of the 
ducks and of those who gun for ducks in 
such weather when they might, were it 
not for this perversity of character, sit 
before an open fire and read a book. 


LUB regulations—and the members 
take their edicts quite as seriously, if 
less flamboyantly, as Mr. Mussolini takes 
his own—require all shooting to stop at 
noon. Though you visit this club with let- 
ters of introduction from the greatest and 
the best, and though you lack one bird when 
the whistle blows—and he is just trimming 
his sails to cut across the decoys—you will 
be well advised to open your gun, extract 
the charges, and prepare to depart with 
cheerful grace. And one should not mis- 
take the purport of the mild statement 
prohibiting the sending of a pusher into 
the club’s refuge areas to drive ducks out 
to the blinds, or the request that each 
gunner make every effort to prevent the 
escape of cripples, for beyond indicating 
the sovereign wishes of generous and hos- 
pitable hosts, these simple rules are effec- 
tive in maintaining a sort of earthly 
paradise for ducks. Very probably, if a 
guest exceeded his limit, or shot that last 
bird, or violated any of the other rules, 
nothing would ever be said about it to him, 
but I fear that never, never, never again 
would he be invited to sit in Number Ten 
while the teal swished down the canal. 
It lacked a scant two minutes of quitting 
time when Nash tilted the long barrels of 
the Swamp Angel and centered a single 
greenhead a good twenty yards above 
the top of the tall trees. It was a most 
spectacular shot. The heavy bird whistled 
earthward, missed our heads by a scant 


six inches, and landed in an explosion of 
empty buckets, slats, paddles and decoy 
crates in the bottom of Jim’s skiff. An 
Austrian whiz-bang might have done more 
damage, but it could scarcely have made 
more of a racket. 

“Mistuh Nash! Please, suh, don’ send 
dis boy no mo’ manna f’m on high! Re- 
ques’ dat big gun please to cast de bread 
on de water. If'n dat duck land in my 
lap, I ain’t gwine ter have a thing on 
but a coat and vest, an’ dat’s de truth!” 

“I never saw a duck placed better,” 
Nash remarked with a grin, “except once 
down on Horseshoe Lake, when Hamp 
Long landed a big duck bang into a cook- 
ing fire where Uncle Horace was broiling 
bacon. Horace was shooting a muzzle- 
loader that trip, and he thought his pow- 
der flask had let go. It rained coals and 
sow-belly for three minutes. Pick ’em up, 
Jim, for it’s quitting time and I’m hungry 
enough to eat the knobs off a four-poster !” 


KING OF THE SILVER KINGS 
(Continued from page 31) 


trying to get rid of the hook. Finally he 
quit that also. I kept pumping until I 
got him about a hundred feet from the 
boat. Then he suddenly turned and ran out 
150 yards of line. Tension didn’t bother 
him. By this time I had pains in my el- 
bows and cramps in my fingers. It was a 
question who would play out first, -I or 
the tarpon. I finally got him back again, 
and then he started to roll like a fat wo- 
man taking exercises to reduce. First he 
would roll one way and then the other 
way. Uncle Frank said he was trying to 
wind the line around himself. 

He didn’t succeed in this maneuver, as 
I had confidence in my tackle and began 
to pump him hard. I got him within 
twenty-five feet of the boat, and Uncle 
Frank warned me not to get him too close, 
as he might make a run under the boat, 
which would mean losing him. About this 
time he came out of the water once more, 
and ran about ten yards. Then he got 
very tired, and I decided I could get him 
near enough so that Uncle Frank could 
run the rope through his gills. 

When I got him close to the boat, by 
raising the rod and walking forward, 
Uncle Frank missed his gills and the tar- 
pon made a plunge for freedom. I know 
for sure that my heart stood still then. 
With my left hand I gave the wheel a 
turn so that the boat swung out toward 
him. This time Uncle Frank did not miss 
him, but ran a long stick (through which 
there was an eye similar to a needle, with 
a rope running through the eye) through 
his gills and out through the mouth. Then 
Uncle Frank grabbed the rope by both 
ends and let a yell out of him like that of 
an Apache Indian. He was our tarpon! 

I was nearly all in by this time. My arms 
and fingers ached, my knees shook and I 
believe that in another ten minutes I 
would have been compelled to let him go. 
Uncle Frank pulled him up and laid him 
on the front deck of the boat. With the 
water dripping from him and the sun shin- 
ing on him, he was a beautiful thing to 
look at. Defeated he was, but game to the 
end. I threw my arms around Mother, 
kissed her, shook hands with Uncle Frank, 
and slumped down in my chair—all in 
but happy. 

“You handled him fine,” said Uncle 
Frank. “You can be proud of him. You 
brought him in in just forty-five minutes.” 
Ye gods, I thought it was two hours! 

The reason we did not harpoon him or 
shoot him is simply this: it spoils a fish 
for mounting. 

It may be proper here to tell you what 
we mean by “pumping” a fish. You let 
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the butt of the rod rest in a socket strap- 
ped to your body, take hold of the rog 
above the reel with both hands, and raise 
the rod as high as you can. You then let 
the rod down rapidly, reeling fast at the 
same time, thus gaining a few feet. Repeat 
again and again until you bring the fish jn 
or near the boat. 

I am having the beauty mounted, 59 
that yow can see for yourself why I cal] 
him the King of the Silver Kings, 

We are leaving Everglades tomorrow 
for home. Lovingly, 

Dap 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 

By this time dusk had slipped into dark. 
ness and the river for nearly a quarter of 
a mile below was a continuous succession 
of rifts, rocks and fast’ water. Then came 
a tragic moment when my line went slack 
and I surely thought I had lost my fish. A 
few days previous I had noticed an old 
metal gasoline barrel lodged among some 
rocks in the current. Mr. Trout had cir- 
cled the other side of the barrel and was 
dragging my line against it. In the almost 
total darkness, I stumbled as fast as | 
could over the slippery stones and finally 
swung my line clear of the barrel. Once 
more my line went taut, and I was happy. 

After this my trout took a new lease 
on life, and in the rush that followed he 
carried out almost all of my line. I fol- 
lowed as rapidly as I could and gradually 
gained a few yards. 

Finally we reached a long, deep pool 
under a bridge, and I breathed a great 
sigh of relief. I felt confident that the 
high lights of the fight were now over. 
Inasmuch as I had kept my hold on him 
in his rush through all of that fast water, 
surely he would not desert me now. 

The fight then resolved itself into a 
one-ring circus, with the trout making 
at least fifteen long circles around the 
pool before I could get him coming toward 
me. I then started walking backward and 
thereby managed to lead him over to the 
water’s edge. Just then a car came down 
the road, and as it swung around the curve 
to make the approach to the bridge the 
rays from the headlights fell on the fish 
as he lay in the water. Quickly I reached 
down with my hands and threw him on 
the bank. No words could possibly express 
my joy and contentment. I looked at my 
watch and discovered that it had taken 
nearly an hour to land my prize. 


ITH the aid of a flashlight I ex- 

amined the big beauty and found the 
fly which I had lost two nights before 
still fast in the back of his tongue. He had 
bitten the leader off as cleanly as though 
cut with a pair of shears. This time, how- 
ever, I had hooked him in the upper jaw 
near the outer edge, so that he had no 
chance to bite through the leader. 

When I met George a few moments 
later, he dropped on his knees. “For the 
love o’ Pete!” he exclaimed. “What have 
you got? I’ll bet he weighs ten pounds 
if he weighs an ounce.” 

I could not be quite so sanguine as all 
this, but I knew I had an unusually big 
brownie. 

We hopped into the car and drove to 
Margaretville, where we weighed the fish 
in a drug store. It tipped the scales at 
exactly 6 pounds 10 ounces. George was 
not satisfied; so we went into another 
shop, and the weight was the same. That 
put an end to George’s doubts. 

The tackle I used consisted of a No. 
35 Heddon Peerless rod, a Hardy reel and 
at’ E double-tapered Samson line. The 
fly, as mentioned before, was one of my 
own concoctions. 
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DECEMBER KNOWLEDGE 
CONTEST 


HEN one thinks of the word moose, 

he usually associates the term “bull” 
with it. By this time, it is also reasonab‘e 
to suppose that our readers have learned 
to associate the latter term with Col. M. I. 
Wright. At least we are led to believe that 
such is the case from the flood of letters 
that came in to this office on the Colonel’s 
recent moose story. Those who expressed 
their opinion of the old boy most force- 
fully, efficiently and entertainingly are: 


First Prise: Alfred Homes Lewis, Con- 
gers, New York. ; 

Second Prise: H. H. Brimley, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Third Prize: W. E. Hale, Saint Johns, 
New Brunswick, Canada. 


Let us now see wherein M. I. proved 
himself seriously deficient in moosology : 

Something tells us that the reason he is 
not going to write any more stories for a 
while is because the poor codger is prob- 
ably sitting in jail—that is if he really did 
his hunting on Cape Breton. It seems that 
the moose season up there has been closed 
for a good many years and the authorities 


refused to open it, even for M. I. (Inci-- 


dentally, one of our readers says that these 
initials stand for “Mostly Incorrect’.) 
Also, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
there are no moose on Cape Breton. A few 
were introduced there several years ago, 
but they did not prosper. So the Colonel, 
apparently, slipped a cog somewhere, 

Wright seems to derive so much gen- 
uine enjoyment from juggling his geog- 
raphy, that we truly dislike calling him 
on this so frequently. However, the truth 
will probably leak out sooner or later any- 
way—so we might just as well let you in 
on it now. Listen carefully: Port aux 
Basques is still in Newfoundland. Nova 
Scotia hasn’t even made a bid for it. So 
that’s that. 

The European elk must have been feed- 
ing on some of that surplus Russian wheat 
lately, because, according to the latest re- 
port we received, the moose was still the 
largest member of the entire deer family 
—with no exception whatever. The so- 
called Irish elk had him beaten once upon 
atime but this ancient competitor has been 
extinct for many thousands of years. 


T least 90 per cent of the Colonel’s 
followers seem thoroughly convinced 
that Nova Scotia moose heads do not have 
a greater average spread than those from 
New Brunswick, Quebec or Ontario. The 
remaining 10 per cent apparently have a 
patriotic affection for the Land of Evan- 
geline that perhaps was responsible for 
their doubting this statement. Even a few 
genuine “Bluenosers” admitted, however, 
that other Canadian moose had theirs 
beaten, so we must conclude that the Colo- 
nel again fails to score. As far as the heads 
of Newfoundland moose are concerned, 
there seems to be considerable dispute. 
Some of our good readers say there are 
no moose up there. The most reliable re- 
ports indicate that there are very few of 
them, but not much is known concerning 
their size. So we will let it go at that. 

In these days of great scientific advance- 
ment, it would seem that moose, too, are 
having dental plates made. Such must be the 
case if Wright saw one with canine teeth 
and incisors on its upper jaw. At any rate, 
regular moose don’t have them. They have 
banned canines entirely and always insist 
on wearing incisors in their lower jaws. 

If the Colonel is to be trusted, yearling 
bull moose, too, have changed their style 
and habits. We always thought, and so did 
most of our readers, that first-year bulls 





had been taught to wear single-spiked 
antlers. Crotch horns were permitted the 
second year, only. 

Don’t tell anyone, but we really believe 
that M. I. can’t tell the difference between 
a loon and a moose. Otherwise, why would 
he talk about the “mournful wail of a 
bull?” Bulls just don’t act that way—and 
we don’t blame them either. We have heard 
them utter a cough-like grunt lots of 
times. But a wail? No—never! What 
Wright heard was only a loon laughing 
at him. 

If the Colonel rang the bell as fre- 
quently as cow moose wore them, we 
would be in $50.00 every month. And that’s 
no joke either! Sometimes the cows have 
longer bells than their husbands. They 
have been reported over three feet in 
length and one of our correspondents tells 
about having seen one five feet in length. 
Boy, what a bell! 

Moose have changed their running hab- 
its, too! In fact, they don’t run any more. 
The 1931 models are jumping—just like a 
whitetail! They must look pretty. Only 
we refuse to believe it. It doesn’t seem 
possible that they could change their trans- 
mission system at such short notice. 


HE history of firearms has certainly 

revealed some freaks of all shapes and 
sizes—and the Colonel seems to have form- 
ed a very complete collection of the out- 
standing ones. We congratulate him! His 
latest acquisition apparently is a .33 caliber 
pump-action rifle. We never knew that 
anything but a lever-action existed in this 
caliber. 

There is so much talk going on these 
days about hard times that even the 
moose have gotten this “bee in their bon- 
net.” They are not changing their antlers 
every year any more, but seem to wear the 
same pair indefinitely. Sure they do! 
Wright says that he saw the scars of count- 
less battles on that pair of 60%4-inch ant- 
lers—and that these scars were the result 
of innumerable engagements during a peri- 
od of many decades. Aha!—Moose now 
live many decades, also. How times do 
change! Moose used to think that after 
they had successfully dodged hunters for 
about twenty years, it was time to lay 
down and die. 

Of course, if moose are really wearing 
the same pair of antlers all the time, one 
would naturally expect them to increase 
in size with every year of growth. One 
could hardly expect them to shrink. Ac- 
cording to most of the Colonel’s followers, 
however, bull moose are still shedding 
their antlers every year and that after the 
period of the animal’s greatest maturity 
at about seven or eight years of age, the 
spread usually becomes less and less, 
though the palmation may increase. 

Well, Wright is taking his last curtain 
call. Just for how long, we do not know. 
We have a suspicion that popular demand 
may compel us to ask the Colonel to return 
before very long. We have received so 
many requests to continue these stories 
that we might have to invite the old 
codger to submit a new batch of stories 
during the next few months. We appre- 
ciate your hearty response greatly and we 
will see what we can do about it. 

As a matter of fact, we derive as much 
kick out of reading these letters as most 
of you seem to get out of writing them. 
They have for the most part shown a very 
thorough and painstaking effort and study, 
and it is this desire on your part to learn 
and investigate that we believe, more than 
anything else, has made this series of 
contests distinctly worth while. 
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FIRE WITHOUT MATCHES 


By Maurice H. Decker 


UNTERS, fishermen and woods- 
men usually try to carry enough 
matches with them to last while 
they are buried in the wilderness. 
But emergencies or accidents will some- 
times occur that reduce the supply to the 
point where they must use some sub- 
stitute for the little lucifer sticks, or else 
sleep hungry and cold on the trail. 

This is why the old-timer guards his 
supply of matches with jealous care. I have 
trailed with guides who used only two 
matches each day. One was struck at 
night for the evening fire. In the morning 
the coals from this fire were fanned to 
life in order to cook breakfast. The second 
match was used at noon to prepare our 
lunch. Pipes were never used unless a 
camp fire burned handy to light them. 

One of these old-timers confided to 
me his test for sorting a party of campers 
into the hopeless tenderfeet and 
those fellows with the makings 
of good woodsmen in them. It had 
to do with their use of matches. 
He watched them as they sat 
around the evening fire. The po- 
tential woodsmen lit their pipes 
with a glowing coal or a blazing 
twig from the fire. The natural- 
born tenderfoot reached pocket- 
wards to draw out matches and 
waste them needlessly. Old Sam 
sometimes would get real indig- 
nant over such extravagance. 

All outdoorsmen should be 
familiar with a way to make a 
fire in case their supply of matches 
is lost or depleted. I will confess 
right now that I have never ob- 
tained fire by rubbing two sticks 
together. Neither have I ever used 
a fire drill out in the woods to 
cook my bacon and warm the tent. 
What’s more, I hope I will never 
be forced to depend upon these 
devices which are so highly fa- 
vored by fiction writers. 

As you know, the fire drill is a 
sort of bow which twirls a pointed 
stick so rapidly in a _ notched 
pocket that the friction ignites 
powdered punk in the bearing. 
The trouble with it is this: No 
little skill is necessary to build 
and operate such a device. You 
must find exactly the right sort 
of wood—three different kinds are 
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necessary and one might search for them 
in vain in certain regions. 

The primitive tribes which depended 
upon the fire drill for fire realized this, 
and they carried their fire sticks or tools 
with them the same as we slip a box of 
matches in our pocket. But who wants 
to go about in the woods with a fire 
drill in his pack? I don’t, for I use a much 
easier, more simple method of drawing 
fire when I am minus a match. 

When my match box is empty I kindle 
the camp fire with my gun or rifle. Every 
shell or cartridge in the woodsman’s 
pocket or gun is a potential match if used 
in the right way. Here is how I do it: 

If your firearm uses metallic cartridges, 


Rightly used, every cartridge in the woodsman’s 
pistol is a potential match 
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the first step is to withdraw the bullet, 
With a .22 long rifle this is easy, since 
the ball can be twisted out with your 
fingers. If there is a .22 pistol in camp or 
on your belt when the matchless emer- 
gency arises, use one of its loads in pref- 
erence to a high-power shell. It works 
— and the waste of ammunition is 
ess. 

With center-fire cartridges, removing a 
bullet is more of a task. You can cut lead 
bullets out with your knife. I first cut 
them off close to the shell and then pry 
out the rest with my knife point. And 
here’s a good thing to bear in mind: Take 
care of that knife. If you are short of 
matches, the chances are you will find a 
lot of work for your blade before you get 
out of the timber. Work carefully when 
trying to pry out a bullet. 

High-power cartridges will have jack- 
eted bullets pretty firmly crimped in place. 
I use my camp axe on them. Lay a shell on 
something solid and cut it in two at the 
bullet’s base. In case you haven't an axe, 
you must use the knife. Split the 
neck of the shell lengthwise until 
the bullet loosens. Dull only a lit- 
tle of the blade and thereby save 
all the edge you can in order to 
shave kindling. 

Take the open shell and pour 
out all the powder on your 
handkerchief or your hat. Then 
put two or three grains back in 
the shell. This step is the one 
where most tenderfeet fail. They 
put too much powder in the shell 
and their fire-making ends in 
failure. With a .22 long-rifle cart- 
ridge, only one-quarter of the 
charge should be used. I find that 
smokeless powder works better 
than black in all calibers. 


gun or 


EXT you will need some sort 

of tinder that burns slowly in 
order to catch and hold the spark 
from the primer and from the few 
grains of powder in your unloaded 
shell. A piece of cotton cloth is the 
best. Tear off a small corner of 
your handkerchief or from the lin- 
ing of your coat. Do not use wool. 
In any event, the rag must be dry. 
Now take the rag and rub it 
well in the loose powder you have 
left. This is not absolutely neces- 
sary, as I have made a fire without 
doing so. However, I think it 
helps, especially when the cloth is 
a bit damp or badly soiled. Wad 
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up the rag and pack it firmly in the shell 
and then use a small stick to ram it down. 

Now get a pile of dry fuel ready. Split 
up some slivers of dry wood and have 
some leaves or a piece of birch bark handy. 
You will want something to catch quickly 
from the smouldering fire ball. Load the 
shell, point your gun skyward and fire it. 
The wad of rag shoots up several feet and 
falls back on the ground, smouldering— 
and afire! 

Blow on it gently, pile on a shredded 
jeaf or bit of bark and in a minute your 
camp fire burns merrily. And you didn’t 
need a match to start it! Remember that 
toa much powder will blow your wad of 
cloth to bits and you won't be able to find 
it. Load in just enough powder to shoot it 





clear of the gun muzzle. 
If you can't find a piece of dry cotton 


about your person, you'll have to find some | 


substitute. Your clothes may be wet from | 
rain or a ducking in the river and you! 
can’t take a chance on waiting for the 
sun to come out and dry them. Usually | 
there is no sun at such times. So you must | 
search for dry leaves or pound up a bit of 
hemlock or birch bark. I have found |} 
dry material, from squirrel or bird nests 
in hollow trees, to wad in a shell. 

If you carry a shotgun the job is easier. 
Just pry up the wads and pour out the 
shot. If you lack a cotton rag, pull or pick 
some of the wads to pieces. Mix them up, 
cardboard and felt, with a few grains of | 
powder and press a bunch back in the | 
shell. | 

T is not a bad idea to practice this stunt 

of fire-making at home and get familiar 
with it so that when an emergency arises 
on the trail, you will go at it like a 
veteran. The trick is neither as simple nor 
as easy as it sounds and you may have to 
make several trials before you actually 
produce fire. Sometimes the wad of cloth 
is blown out unburned. Then you must 
start all over again and get another shell 
ready. 

Did I hear somebody say, “That’s fine 
so long as the woodsman has his gun. But 
suppose his canoe has been wrecked. The 
rifle, too, went overboard and he has 
dragged himself up on the bank, wet and 
shivering. What good will his cartridges 
do him now?” 

A well-taken point that covers a not 
impossible situation. But the clever woods- 
man will meet it. As long as he has his 
knife and shells in his pocket, he can 
make a fire without the rifle. How? He 
simply whittles out a substitute for the 
gun chamber. 

Take two pieces of solid wood that fit 
together with a fairly smooth joint. Whit- 
tle out of each a notch or half-circle of 
the same diameter as the body of your 
shell. When the pieces are held together 
they form a round opening into which the 
cartridge fits exactly. 

Lash the halves of this makeshift gun 
chamber together with your shoe lace 
or strips of cloth. Shove in the shell and 
put your foot on the wood. Then explode 
the primer, using your knife point as a 
ring pin and a stone for the hammer. 

If the woods are wet you must search 
for dry fuel to keep your spark going. 
Once it burns well, the fire will dry out 
wet wood fast enough to feed itself. 
very region has its own peculiar type of 
kindling to help a woodsman start his 
camp fire in bad weather. You will find 
pine knots in the South, birch bark up 
North and cedar roots in the Southwest. 

The experienced woodsman goes on 
until he finds a tree that has been killed 
by fire or lightning, but which is still 
standing. By cutting into its trunk, he soon 
comes to dry, seasoned wood that will 
burn readily. Fallen trees usually have a 
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Frame of sea- 
soned hard 
wood for 
strength. Also 
available with 
attractive 
covers and 
red or green 
lacquer fin- 
ish for use 
in the home. 
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You’ll Enjoy Camping More This Way 


If you want to really relax and enjoy a camping trip, take 
“Gold Medal’’ equipment along. Here are chairs, beds and 
cots that are designed and built for comfortable rest and easy 
carrying. Experienced campers always select “‘Gold Medal’’. 
Sold by Department, Furniture, Hardware and Sporting Goods 
stores everywhere. Write for attractive catalog in colors 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1734 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


GoLDME 
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Mates Furniture 
















SLEEPING COMFORT! 


No matter what the weather 


At last a sleeping bag that’s good all round the calendar. For 
brisk June nights or January’s 40 below, For mild weather in 
the foothills or blizzards on the peaks. 

In use there is always a flannel blanket and two down robes 
underneath and a blanket above, a blanket and a robe, or a 
blanket and two robes above—as the weather dictates. The 
blanket—the only part touching the body—is quickly remov- 


able for cleaning. 

Here’s a down bag that meets every outdoor 
need. Yet it weighs less than any other bag of 
equal size and warmth. Packed in the waterproof 
pack sack, it scales only 12 pounds, measures 28 
by 9 inches. 

When you hit the trail with a Down-Right- 
Comfort Sleeping Bag, you know there’s a sound 
night’s sleep at the end of every day. 

At your dealer’s, or write direct to— 


PH W. HANN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Dept. F 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 














TANNED 


and Made j 
into Beautiful Garment 





HAVE a stylish fur made for mother, 
Fuze ; 
Catalog — raw furs. You get greater satis- 
aaeeeall action and pride, besides a lasting re- 
Sa) membrance of your trapping or hunt- 
f til in furs assures you of our reliability 
1} \f\zezet)| and of best workmanship. 
Rss Our FREE CATALOG gives latest 
P tanning—shows how you save 30% to 
50%. Write TODAY for your copy. 
H.Willard Son & 


wife, sister or sweetheart from 
ing experience. Over 60 years dealing 
way Ty style suggestions, full information 
pan y ggestions, full infor: jon on 
32 South FirstStreet Marshalltown lowa 

























BRASS 
PUMP 
5 GAL. TANK 
CURVED IN 
SHAPE 
WITH LARGE 
BRASS 
STRAINER 


AND BRASS 
COVER 


Write for information 
on the forest fire pump endorsed by U. S. and State 
Forest rangers. 5 gal. curved tank straps on back, 
like Pack basket. Uses clear water and shoots 50 ft. 
continuous stream. Be ready for that emergency with 





The Smith 


LD a = 
a INDIAN*: 
. Fire Pump maaan 
— AGENTS WANTED — 
D.B. SMITH & CO., 422 Main St., Utica, N.Y. 


Pacific Coast Agts. Fire Protection Eng. Co., 
369 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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How To HUNT 
Ducks, Geese, Quail, 

















A book of 


immense value! 


This latest addition to the list of Fret 
AND STREAM’S How-to-do-it Books for 
sportsmen has been enthusiastically 
praised by those who have purchased 
it. It is one of the most valuable books 
ever prepared for the hunter of wild 
fowl and game birds—128 pages of 
authoritative information of the great- 
est practical value. 


10 of America’s 
foremost experts 


tell you how to hunt ducks, geese, bob- 
white quail, blue quail, grouse, wood- 
cock and turkeys. There is an invalu- 
able chapter on Duck Guns and Loads, 
by Captain Paul Curtis; and a chap- 
ter which gives you complete but simple 
and easily followed directions for 
mounting specimens, by one of the best- 
known taxidermists in the country. 


This book will save you from many 
disappointments and increase your 
enjoyment and make your game bag 
heavier. 


50 CENTS 

A COPY 

We have a limited supply left. As long 
as they last we'll let them go for 50 
cents a copy, postpaid. First come first 
served: don’t delay if you want one: 
send your order immediately. If your 
order arrives too late we'll return the 
money. Send 2c stamps or money order. 


INCREASE YOUR PLEASURE BY 
INCREASING YOUR KNOWL- 
EDGE AND SKILL 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


Freip ano Stream, 578 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed 50c send me copy of 
“How to Hunt.” 


F. & S.—Feb.. 1931 
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few branches which stand up from the 
ground and have become seasoned until 
they are dry and solid. 

To help kindle my fire under bad con- 
ditions of both wood and weather, I al- 
ways carry in my pocket a half dozen old 
camera films. These are buttoned in my 
shirt pocket—not in my coat, for coats 
are often lost or misplaced. These films 
weigh less than half an ounce and are 


much better than the chunk of candle | 
used to pack. They burn fiercely and quick- 
ly start damp kindling with a consequent 
saving of matches or cartridges. 

It is a good plan to carry a few old 
films. Hunger and bad weather sometimes 
make it imperative that you have an in- 
stant fire. This tinder will save many 
precious minutes in the sometimes precarj- 
ous lives of newly kindled fires. 


The bat has a sense which enables it to 
interpret the echoes of its flight and 
thereby avoids flying into obstructions. 


CAMPING HINTS—NOTES AND SKETCHING 
By Elon Jessup 


ERY often when you are traveling 

through strange country, you will find 
it well worth while to carry a small note- 
book and either jot down notes or draw 
a rough route sketch as you go along. 
The applications of this idea are numerous. 
For example, it would be very useful to 
the hunter who runs the chance of losing 
his way or the canoeist who isn’t quite 
sure of his water. Memory alone may fail 
a fellow. On the other hand, a few notes 
to jog it may bring back vividly a scene 
that otherwise you would forget. 

This is especially true if you wish to 
describe a trip later, either by word of 
mouth or in writing. In the writing of 
magazine articles I have often found it 
most helpful to make a reconnaissance 
report as I traveled. For instance, jot 
down a note here and there on the nature 
of forest growth, formation of mountains, 
something about the waterways, ravines, 
open stretches, settlements, and so on. The 
result is a brief running history of your 
trip that to all intents and purposes is 
a map in words. 

For the sake of brevity in your notes, 
you can abbreviate a good deal. In making 
notes on a creek, jot it down, as “er.” 
If it’s wide, make a note, “wd.” If it’s 
deep, say “d.” Or if it’s fordable, say “f.” 
As long as you keep clearly in mind what 
your abbreviations signify, you can list 





i ieee 


is best to think and speak in terms of 
points of the compass. 

The terms “right” and “left” can be 
applied accurately to the banks of a 
stream, provided you note the direction 
of current. Right and left banks are de- 
noted by their respective positions as you 
face downstream. 

A good photograph can show you the 
lay of a stretch of country very well, 
especially if it is taken from a high point 
of view. On the finished print you can 
draw a direction arrow as guide. A photo- 
graph, of course, is quite different from 
a route sketch. It is really a landscape 
sketch; more of a free-hand drawing. 


geste a it is a good idea to place 
a sheet of tracing paper over a photo- 
graph and draw only the salient features 
of the scene, discarding many of the de- 
tails. On a traced drawing, too, you can 
note down brief descriptions of the 
features. 

As regards rough sketches that you 
draw while traveling, one of the easiest 
is an observation sketch. Lay your note- 
book flat and draw an arrow showing 
North. Make a dot on the paper to 
designate the position at which you are 
standing. Lay a straight stick on the 
paper and sight from the dot to five or 
six different landmarks in the distance. 





Photo O. P. Shenefelt 


A remarkable photograph taken near Mt. Spokane, Washington. The peculiar snow 
formation was caused by a windstorm picking up the heavy, wet snow and depositing 
it on the trees 


a great deal of information with but a 
few letters. 

This abbreviation idea is equally ap- 
plicable to route sketches. 

The terms “right” and “left” can often 
prove confusing either in notes or upon a 
sketch. If a fellow happens to get turned 
around by mistake, the ground at his right 
is now at his left. On the other hand, East 
is always East and West is always West, 
which ever way you move. As a rule, it 


Without moving the paper, draw a line 
toward each of these landmarks. Along 
each of these radiating lines note down 
what you estimate the distance to the 
respective landmark to be. In the fore- 
ground, roughly outline two or three 
prominent features such as a trail, stream 
or road. You have then on paper a fairly 
accurate notion of the lay of the land 
from that particular point of observation. 

In the making of almost any sort of 
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08 . F N TRAVEL : 
route sketch, it is well to be reasonably bend in the trail. Make a note of the ma 4 sovip COMFORT! 
accurate in your estimate of long dis- bearings; and later of the distance to the . = 
tances. Some campers are not very good bend. Notes can also be made of as many 
at this. But it is all a matter of practice. or as few details of the route as you wish. 
By way of experiment, there is hardly a A good way to do this is to jot down 
better method than taking a topographic index figures or letters along the route 
aiid the respective descriptions at one 
side ; ‘ n The Covered Wagon is ready in 10 seconds! Good beds 
‘ side of the sheet. If you cross a stream, with spring mattresses. for 4 adults; electric lights: stove 
es ake row c rine shic Fe with hood; ice x. No tent or canvas extensions, Gooc 
te maxe an atrow mark show ing which way ventilation? 4 large windows and door; screens, roll shades 
= : the water flows. and weatherstrip. Well built | of Prestwood insulating 
See . J : . 4 * hoard. Cool in summer, warm in winter. New, exclusive, 
: Upon reaching the bend in the trail, patented features. Visit the places you've read about. Ideal 
take bearings upon another bend or land- | for Jong tours, hunting or fishing trips or for use as sum- 
: i ; New fold iled FREE. Write today 
mark ahead. Proceed in this manner as OF Oe yr a ; : 
far as you wish, jotting down bearings, THE re taaies aan 
distances and various features of the route. ” Detroit, Mich. 
Another route sketching method con- 
sists of noting down various distances and 
compass directions as you travel and 
drawing a route sketch from these when 
you get back. A useful application of this 
' idea is the plotting of an undetermined now held securely without 
: short-cut from a known route, we ; heavy, steel trusses 
? Make a simple line sketch of the known J il! Rupture sufferers every- 
é route you have followed. We will call this . where report amazing results 
A-B-C-D-E-F-G. This is easily plotted | groxs tae tiee Lo 
; from your notes, compass bearings and | never ; Weighs but a Sow eunate. 
relative distances. For example, you may — Over 3 million sold. No heavy 
~ know that you have walked almost twice | tpmnest oe Tee Beall pace 
. as far from B to C than you have from A | etothing Holds with marvelous com- 
| to B. Hence, these two lines should be : fort and security. Wear one 
drawn accordingly. And so on, with the Vou tree the nacieat Peg om Pd my A gee 
‘ rest. Rupture, 10-day trial offer ‘and full particulars— 
“ Now draw the line A-C-E-G. That’s the | all sent postpaid in plain sealed envelope. 
short-cut you can take from A to G. Next _papoms APPLIANCE COMPANY __ 
a time you start out, place your compass | 163 D- State Street Marshall, Mich. 
. j Vhoto O. P, Shenefelt’ on the map at A (camp) and read and 
Z The wind and the snow played the same follow the bearings of A-C. Similarly at 
: sort of a trick on this flagpole C for C-E and so on, until you reach your 
na objective. 
he map out in the field with you and making “ . a iia lai 
, Sse ic ~ > Py e male mot as guide throug the 
a few guesses on the distances to certain @)| black depths of a forest at night by the|@ 
nat points. Then check up your guesses on odor emanating from the female. 
sal the map and see how nearly correct you 
are. 
te- - ‘ 
- Of course, local conditions, atmospheric QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
to and otherwise, can otten throw one off THE PIKA Ol J I DOOR JOBS 
we — ee of capper In high alti- Cuisine) Get forest ranger, park ranger or game pro- 
the tudes, se op ze ree rete _y one ore _ What sort of an animal is the pika and where a job; Ero ma month; vacation; 
ee water, distances are likely to be under- is it found? t ’ } steady jobs. — forests and parks; pro- 
ot estimated. In poor light and thick weather, Ws. S. Srapres. = Qualify now. Write for full 
: distances are likely to be overestimated. Ans.—The pika is an animal belonging to the , DELMAR INSTITUTE 
It is well to figure accordingly in your Order of Lagomorpha, which includes the hares | De B-49 De c 
ie “J “ * and rabbits, They are small animals, measuring | | 0 ver, Colorado 
% reckoning. , 7 J only about 7 or 8 inches in total length. Were TE 
A route sketch combined with notes is it not for their broad and distinctly rounded 
Bie perhaps the most useful form of sketch ¢3" they would resemble a rabbit quite closely. 
igs f ie Sat pi 08 Y The legs are short, tail so small it can hardly 
or average woods going. You can draw te seen and the grayish or buff-colored fur is 
one as you walk and later be guided back soft and thick. The underparts are whitish. Their 
to camp by it. In order that it may be food consists of many types of vegetation— 
’ Bar sate 7 plants of all kinds, flowers, leaves, berries and 
reasonably accurate, a compass should be grasses. 
carried and bearings noted down. Use by Pikas of various species are found in this 
preference a note-book having quadrille- country throughout the Rocky Mountain region. 
ad They are known by various names, e.g., cony, 














tuled paper. Otherwise it is not easy to 
draw the sketch to scale. Before starting, 
decide upon a definite scale; such as two 
or four inches on paper which would re- 
present, say, a mile on the ground. 


OU must also have a definite system 

of measurement with which to esti- 
mate the distance you cover. Either paces 
or time can be used. In average travel, the 
pace is the more convenient system. In 
an ordinary gait there are 120 paces to 
100 yards. It is customary to call 2000 
paces a mile. 

When counting paces, count only those 
made by your feet and later multiply by 
two. As a matter of fact, the best method 
of counting paces is to carry in your left 





rock rabbit and little chief hare. 
CampinGc Epttor. 


A BOIS D’ARC BOW 


CampinGc Epttor: 

As a reader of Frern & Stream T would 
like to ask if you can give me the specifications 
of a 50-pound, 6-foot bow. It will be made of 
bois d’arc. 

Any information 
appreciated. 


you can give me will be 


Joun D. Scuusse ce. 


Ans.—The question which you asked in your 
recent letter about the specifications on making 
a bow were referred to Art Young, famous 
archer, who T presume needs no introduction to 
you. Mr. Young states as follows: 

“The specifications for a bow of any given 
weight are most difficult to give as the various 
staves even of the same kind of wood differ 
greatly. At times a bow of osage, for instance, 
of certain dimensions might weigh, or pull, fifty 



















































A few pairs of rare and beautiful Long- 
horn Steer Horns, specially priced at $50.00 
and $75.00. Write fur complete information. 











Would have liked our new catalog~ F" 
(enclose 4c WS —Send for it! 
BOWS- ARROWS 


Accessories and Raw 
L.E. STEMMLER CO., Queens 




















1i | : : ounds and another bow of the same dimensions 
ine hand a small tallying register and press Put from a different tree may pull eighty, In Bat, 1912 Dealers write for 
long the lever every time the right foot touches = I have pagerionned . pr gong = ag dif- = = 
jJown ; erence in that very kind of w le y sugges- 
ie . It becomes so automatic YOU tion would be for the person manufacturing the T iler Onl $38 50 
) ont think about it at all. You can give how to start testing the weapon well before he ra y . 
fore- your entire attention to the observation thinks it at the desired weight. Upon finding it Timken i 
three of surroundings too heavy, more wood is cut away and again Shock Absorbing Spring 
reas — tested, but all the time keeping the bow worked Draw Bar—Automobile con- 
rea The starting point of your route should into the desired curve.” struction throughout. 
nity be marked on the bottom edge of the " Incidentally, when Mr. Young or ag of oeage ‘ 
an : : ‘ e is referring to bois d’arc, which is nferely We also sell all kinds 
le : paper. The line works upward. Take acide elenes tae tak a of troller oarte. 
atio compass bearings at the start upon some Camptnc Eprrtor. Write for circular today 
rt of distinctive feature ahead which marks a (END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) ||_STANDARD TRAILER CO. Cambridge Springs. Pa. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FIELD AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

flord two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to . 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM + pemennioaia 
an 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc ReEmepIEs 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 





























| QUALITY LEADS 
) 991% Approval 
given 
Rose’s Products 
for their superior quality by 


leading veterinarians, breed- 
ers and kennelmen. 


ROSE’S DOG FOODS 
contain no horse meat 
Write for Price List 
G. P. ROSE & CO. 

323 Rose Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 

































WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the Dog 
Home guards, loyal 
panions; useful and intelli- 

¥ gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 








Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedigree 
and description on request. 
L. B. Walter 
EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 


on Wilmington Pike, Route 122 














the most beautiful specimens | § 
World can offer. | 
com- 


| THE ENGLISH POINTER BEAUTIFUL 


By Freeman Lloyd 


sporting dogs—save the English 
greyhound, and its varieties—is the 
| English pointer dog. The pointer is a very 
beautiful creature—a dog for service as 
well as admiration. He is of classic form 
or shape, and, fashioned by the hands of 
sportsmen, is just the sort of dog that any 
one would choose to shoot over. The 
pointer is a dog with speed, stamina, and, 
last but not least, a dog possessed of pe- 
culiarly sensitive scenting powers. He is 
a lovely animal; a kind of god among the 
gun dogs. The pointer stamps his owner 
as a sportsman, a man of quality, a person 
of taste. 

The English pointer is descended from 
| the Spanish pointer, a much heavier dog; 
| consequently a slower traveler. But there 
| can be no gainsaying the quality of the 
| Spaniard, a heavier, more hound-like kind 
of sporting dog of long ancestry and native 
| to that country. Spain is said to have been 


| Pisses ® the cleanest cut of all the 





the first country to produce spaniels 
| (hence the name), bull-baiting, large bull- 
| dogs, heavy all-liver or tan hounds, and a 


| 
| 


5 
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breed that approximated the build of the 
light-weight boar hounds. She has been 
the motherland of certain distinct breeds 
which, in other lands, were crossed with 
the foreign breeds, so that the progeny of 
the Spanish dogs might be improved or 
produced in a form or shape that would 
be suitable for hunting according to the 
conditions of the new country. 

Some there are who think that the first 
of the Spanish pointers imported into En- 
gland might have been Portuguese point- 
ers. It is recorded that a Portuguese wine 
merchant residing in the County of Nor- 
folk, England, first introduced the gun 
dogs from the Peninsula. Further, it is 
written that the Spanish pointer was con- 
sidered too slow in his pace, and that the 
foxhound and even the greyhound was 
crossed on to the Spanish bitches, so that 
more speed and, very likely, a “higher 
head” might be bred into the prospective 
offspring required for the purposes of the 
English shooting man. In those days there 
were no field trials for pointers and setters. 
Still more speed was required than the 


A SPORTSMAN’S FAVORITE 


The English pointer dog, Furlough’s Rob, bred and owned by the late George J. Gould. From the painting 
by the late G. Muss-Arnolt. 
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Spanish or Portuguese pointers could fur- 
nish. As late as fifty or sixty years ago 
it was said and not denied, that the E n- 
glish foxhound blood was introduced into 
the veins of some of the Devonshire point- 
ers of that time. Be it remembered that 
several of the earlier English pointers, 
introduced into America, arrived from 
that part of England which still supplies 
us with many of the best-looking English 
pointers. 

It cannot be said that the English pointer 
is a decadent dog as the shooting man’s 
aid; while from the point of beauty he is 
exceedingly well-provided with all that 
goes to make up a well-balanced animal. 
He is actually “made” for the purposes 
the pointer was and is meant for. His head 
from the tip of the nose to the base of the 
skull, denotes scenting powers. Behold his 
large and wide-open nostrils ever ready 
to accept the air-ladened effluvium—the 
scent of game, feathered or furred! For, in 
his own country, the English pointer dog 
is required to be as steady on a hare or 
rabbit as he is on partridge, grouse, phea- 
sant, woodcock, or any other bird listed 
as legitimate game. 

The olfactory nervés resemble a bunch 
of small white cords, one end of which is 
connected with the brain, while the other, 
descending the head spreads into numerous 
ramifications, reaching to the edges of the 
lips, as well as to the extremity of the 
nose. It is declared that all dogs with 
broad heads must possess superior organs 
of smell. The introduction of lighter En- 
glish foxhound (of olden times) or grey- 
hound blood would be likely to diminish 
the largeness of the Spanish pointer’s 
skull. But, it seems there was still plenty 
of brain capacity to spare, so that the 
progeny of the cross would be sufficiently 
endowed with hunting powers which might 
be embodied in the term “nose.” 

The pointer in the illustration, after the 
painting by the late G. Muss-Arnolt, is of 
Furlough’s Rob, a son of King of Kent, 
owned by the late George J. Gould. Mr. 
Gould valued pointers above all the other 
of his numerous gun dogs. 

It is evident that Furlough’s Rob was a 
very beautiful pointer—one whose make, 
shape and appearance was of the very 
highest order, although it must be ad- 
mitted the artist made the most of his sub- 
ject. But be the picture flattering or other- 
wise there can be no denying that Rob 
as an English pointer, as my old friend 
Muss- Arnolt saw him, was the style of 
dog in head, neck, shoulders, ribs, depth 
of body, loins, hind quarters and three- 
quarter stern, that most people would 
like to own. 

Here, indeed, is presented an embodi- 
ment of the English pointer beautiful. 


DOGS AS PRESENTS 


HERE appears to be an ever-increas- 

ing demand for dogs of the household 
and toy kinds, as presents during every 
festive season of the year. Practically 
all persons are fond of some kind of 
animal or bird—a creature kept and main- 
tained as a family pet. Almost every child 
becomes attached to a puppy of any breed, 
but it is advisable that a small variety of 
dog be chosen for the youngster. The 
larger breeds would be too overpowering 
or strong for the small child. The big dog 
will be the more appreciated by the older 
members of the growing-up family. For 
good and even temperament the spaniel 
varieties are recommended—those of the 
cocker spaniel kind—amiable, gentle dogs 
usually without the slightest trace of any 
vice. It will be a mistake to purchase a 
large dog for the dweller in a flat or 
apartment. The larger dogs require the 
Space afforded by the town or country 


house where there are no other residents 
or lodgers other than the family which 
owns or rents the premises. 

Fashionable presents for fashionable wo- 
men at this time of the year may take the 


form of foxterriers, Scottish terriers, Sealy- | 


ham terriers, Welsh terriers, Irish terriers, 
Cairn and W est-Highland terriers. All of 
these breeds are at the heights of their pop- 
ularities. It has been observed that the 
New York ‘style’ in ladies’ dogs, gener- 
ally follows whatever the breed of the 
winner of the Best-In-Show prize at the 
preceding annual Westminster Kennel 
Club Show, at Madison Square Garden. 
The wirehaired foxterriers have been par- 
ticularly successful at these major events. 
So it has followed, as a matter of course, 
that milady of Fifth Avenue has had, as 
a companion, a smart terrier of the wire- 
haired variety. The short legs of the 





NOTED PRIZE BULLTERRIER 
Punch, Son of Judy. Best of breed L. K. A. Show 
at Rye, New York, 1930. Owner: William E. Schrat- 
weiser, Lynbrook, L. 1., N. Y. 


Sealyham terrier and its general quaint- 
ness, have made these dogs distinctly 
fashionable; as are the Scottish and High- 
land terriers with their upright and pointed 
ears, that give to them an ever-alert ap- 
pearance. There can be little doubt that 
the terriers will still prevail as the more 
favored and companionable dogs of the 
fair ones of Park Avenue and residential 
quarters in the vicinity of Central Park 
in Gotham. 

The smaller dogs, such as Pomeranians, 
toy poodles, pugs, Pekingese, King 
Charles and other little spaniels, are 
greatly liked by women and children. 
However, the Pomeranians are more 
suited as sharp and alert little house dogs 
than for the pulling about that children 
often inflict on the poor beasties. 

If it must be a man’s dog, then let it be 
a sporting gun dog for the gentleman 
who lives in the country, or some sort 
of a noble companion for the city man. 
An Airedale terrier, German Shepherd 
dog, Doberman pinscher, collie or some 
other dog of a medium size will be found 
the more suitable for the dweller in town. 
The proprietors of large country houses 
will acclaim the presentation of a noble 
Great Dane, Saint Bernard, or Mastiff— 
a dog whose heroic appearance bespeaks 
his capabilities as an ever dependable 
guard against unwarranted onslaughts 
against person and property. Hounds 
and beagles have no place in the centres 
of population. When presentation dogs are 
sent by rail it will be better to pay the 
express dues that shall cover expenses. 














Elaborate 
Dog Book Published 


This book covers everything dog 
lovers want to know. History of 
the dog, illustrations and 
descriptions of popular breeds, 
care, feeding, treatment. Size 
8% x 11", 48 pages, profusely 
illustrated. Beautifully bound. 
Acclaimed by all who see it. 
Get your copy free. Send the 
coupon today. 


Ola Trus 


bag oe el ics 


OLD TRUSTY I DOG 1 FOOD C COMPANY 
Needham Heights, Mass. or Emeryville,Cal. 


Please send me a FREE copy of 
The Old Trusty Dog Book 


Name 





Street 





City State 








Se caieaeenicememeieeeseaiiae eee 
BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


BEAR DOGS 
WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailersand Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 
Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


Tree Dogs 








FOR SALE 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 
J. R. SUITER, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 












Gossetts Ye Olden Tyme Black & 


Tan Bugle Voiced American Hounds 


Far famed for great endurance, cold 
trailing ability, hunting sense, deep 
bugle voices. Peers of all hound-dom. 
Unrivalled for big game, fox, coon or 
rabbits. Breeds best at stud. Trained 
hounds, brood bitches, youngsters. Pup- 
pies a specialty. Highly descriptive il- 
lustrated catalog & sales list 10c. 

Hermosa Vista Farm, Saint Clairsvilie, 0. 














NEW! The an Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAIN A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, ‘hee Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes 
Since using these collare last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as ] consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
sible to make. I get reeulle with less work with them than any 
other coliar I ever used. Graor W. Surra 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Main Postpaip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportamen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson,. New York 
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Goods and Feed Store 
meee 4 or if you prefer, we 


Sy taht. «Bb sed 
rox r. 


tbs. GOc, or 10 ibs. 
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PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 
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DOGS WITH SPEED AND 
INTELLIGENCE 


By Mervyn Lloyd 


EW field sports are more exciting 

than the hunting of the prairie woll 
with western long dogs. These dogs vary 
considerably in conformation and appear- 
ance, but the favorite type of the expe- 
rienced hunter is the grizzled, tough-look- 
ing, hard-mouthed specimen, the result 
of crossing the greyhound and Scottish 
deerhound. Very few of the dogs I have 
seen in the packs display many of the 
points of conformation that are essential 
in a dog to be successful at present-day 
dog shows, except that they are all well 
muscled. Many of them are not oblique 
in the placement of their shoulders and 
others are over-long in the loin. They are 
all coarse in head but their teeth leave 
little to be desired. 

The opinions of hunters of different 
localities vary as to the size a wolfhound 
should be. Around 80 pounds makes a 
good average dog. Bigger dogs may be 
faster on open prairies but they are not 
sure of getting their game when the quarry 
makes brushy cover; and the wolf always 
will make for shelter if there is any in 
the vicinity. It takes more than speed to 
catch a coyote. Often the slowest dog in 
the pack accounts for the greatest number 
of kills. One of the greatest assets a coy- 
ote-coursing hound can possess is good 
eye-sight and the ability to use it in de- 
tecting the slightest movement of a distant 
object. It would be a revelation to those 
who consider a dog’s eye-sight very 
limited to witness the extent to which 
some dogs can train themselves in this 
respect. A dog which is quick in sighting 
a wolf is valuable to any pack, as all run 
with much greater zest as a result of the 
one having got the view. 

In brushy districts, dogs that will use 
their noses are invaluable. We all know 
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once our long dogs ‘get the breast-high 
body scent, they can run it accurately at 
top speed. 

One often hears a hunter proudly boast 
of his favorite dog being able to kill a 40- 
pound prairie wolf alone and, frequently, 


‘ a 





at the time, he is very careful that his legs 
and feet shall be unhurt and fortunately 
so. One cannot afford to have a pack of 
cripples during the hunting season. 

The cunning of the wolf is equaled only 
by the fox in evading the pack, and it is 





COYOTE DOGS IN NORTHERN ALBERTA 


Cross-bred English greyhounds and Scottish deerhounds are declared to be speedy and good killing 
prairie wolfdogs 


one sees “lone killers” advertised for sale. 
Many dogs can and will do this, but at 
the same time it is very inadvisable to 
hunt with less than three or four dogs. 
They will make many more kills than 
any single dog can accomplish, and no 
matter how good a single dog might be 
he 2 bound to get badly wounded by the 
wolt, 

In a pack that is working together well, 
invariably one dog does the actual killing 


A Meti girl with her dogs on the south shore of Lake Manitoba. On week days this belle of St. Ambroise 
unts wolves 


that it is not proper for a sight-hound to 
resort to his nose as a guide. But there is 
nothing “proper” in wolf-hunting except 
having a successful conclusion to the run. 
I have never yet seen a Russian wolf- 
hound or a pure greyhound that could 
depend upon scent ; but our Western Cana- 
dian native crossbreds that have been 
raised in the brush can follow a warm 
trail almost as well as a foxhound. And 


while the others have the wolf stretched. 
Watching the kill impresses one strongly 
of the necessity of choosing dogs with 
long necks; for the short-necked dog 
cannot keep his teeth boring into the wolf 
and at the same time keep his forelegs 
out of reach of the slashing jaws of the 
game. It is very noticeable that, although 
a dog will take terrible punishment on his 
face and head without any consideration 


surprising how he will choose territory 
or footing that will give him the advan- 
tage. The wolf appears to know the 
weight-carrying ability of every snow drift 
and if they will carry him and yet be too 
soft to hold up the heavier dogs, he is 
lucky indeed. But during the mild days 
of early spring, when the snow is getting 
soft, the wolf has a small chance, for the 
dogs are so much stronger and their great- 
er length of leg gives them much greater 
speed. However, the wolf is not backward 
in taking advantage of any trail that he 
knows of. If it has been only lightly used, 
so much the better for him. A hard-press- 
ed wolf will sometimes resort to unusual 
tactics to endeavor to effect a get-away. 
One course I remember had a most dra- 
matic conclusion. 


HE wolf was hugging closely to a 

single saddle-horse trail which led to 
the shack of a bachelor homesteader. It 
was a warm sunny day and the snow very 
soft. We expected the lead dog to get his 
hold at any moment but the wolf kept 
ahead and, reaching the shack, bolted in 
through the open door. The homesteader 
at the time was sitting down to his frugal 
dinner of bannock and corn syrup and had 
not noticed the approach of the wolf and 
his pursuers—in fact, he did not realize 
what happened until we explained matters 
amongst the wreckage! It was a terrible 
sight that met our eyes when we arrived 
a few moments after the hounds. Every- 
thing that was moveable was upset. The 
stovepipes had come down, filling the room 
with dense smoke and soot. All the dishes 
were smashed and dogs, wolf and man 
covered with blood, syrup, butter and 
grime. The man in a half-demented state 
had jumped onto his bunk and if anyone 
ever had reason to think that the “Hounds 
of Hell” had been turned onto him, it was 
surely this son of the soil. 

We left the hide there for the home- 
steader to sell and had to hurry away to 
get some more skins to enable us to pay 
the balance of the bill. 

Yes: Prairie wolf-hunting has its ex- 
citements. As for the dogs, they must pos- 
sess vision, speed, gameness and _intel- 
ligence. These are all important factors. 
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VERBANK SPRINGER SPANIEL 
TRIALS 





MAROBAR KENNELS 


Wyandanch, Long Island 
Farmingdale 694-M 


By Frank G. Turner 


HE third field trial meeting for 
English springer spaniels of the 
Verbank Hunting and Fishing Club, was 
held on the club grounds at Verbank, 


PRINGER IRISH 
New York on Friday and Saturday, pre SE RS 
October 3lst and November Ist. There TTE 
was a considerable increase in the entries AT STUD 


over the two previous years, showing 
that the public interest is on the increase. 
While the weather on Friday was stormy, 
it did not dampen the ardor of the en- 
thusiastic gallery that followed the ex- 
cellent work of the spaniels. The judges 
were David Wagstaff of Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y., and Francis J. Squires of Norwood, 
Mass. Mr. Wagstaff has been following 
the spaniel trials for several years, in fact, 
since their inception at Fishers Island, 
where his good shooting was of great 
assistance in bringing out the best there 
was in the spaniels under judgment. He 
knows field trials from every angle. Mr. 
Squires is one of our foremost amateur 
handlers and owns some of the finest 
springer spaniels ~ this repre His = 
known Aughrim Tim and Top are too we i 
known to need further comment. ogy fy Fe cual popes, pesisto-ee 

While the course at Verbank does not ens, partridge, duck and rabbit, Or a beautiful 
contain the punishing cover that Fishers Siaedang thus of to oar en Erdar aoe 
Island has, it was well suited for spaniels, more of my splendid brood beaches (many of which 

Ne , : x-flyj ~ are now bred) at your own bid. 1 il 

_ ny Lo ggn lage te ten higeno a handsome soe, aus the price of Ay 4 'De ro 
spaniel—rabbits. The work of the spaniels 
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PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Litters by Ch. Sheila IV and Ravens- 
wood Princess, Sire Colin of Fer- 
manar, 4 and 2 months old. 


ten = can! ca 


English @& dialeaa Champion 
INVERESK CASHIER 














The Auction by Mail! ! 


still continues. I am determined to sell all my 
high-class Springers and English Setters, including 
the famous International Champions that have won 
so many times the coveted honour of “‘Best Dog in 
Show.’’ Sportsmen of America! You will never have 
a chance like this again! 

Send for a copy of my Catalog, choose what you 
want, then send me your check for the highest bid 
you wish to make on the dogs selected. If at the end 
of ten days, I have received no higher bid, the dogs 
are yours. Otherwise your check is returned to you. 
What could be fairer? 

Buy one of my trained Springers at your own 





Tetrachlorethylene—For the 
Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 

This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 
inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 
sorted sizes $1.00 pr 

CHLORIDE 


epaid. 
‘C.P.” CO. 
Box 15, McNeill, Miss. 


need a good Stud Dog? Bid on one of: mine. They 
produce the Winners! I have also some wonderful 











. ! ate . English Show Setters. You can steal one now! 

y was of a high order, and several of the Start your kennel today. You will never get in OPEN SEASON TRAINING 
heats run in the Puppy Stake were of a easier! Don’t offer me ridiculously low bids, be- 

> , 7 > 7 cause some wise guy will outbid you! All my dogs says : 

x standard that would have been looked are A.K.C. Registration, not subjeci to duty, and "In the Land of a Million Quail” 

t upon as good work in open stakes ol over distemper. Write or wire for catalog today. Birds killed over all dogs in my string daily 
4 five years ago, thus testifying to the rapid AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) and have room for a few more dogs. Why not 
. 271 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Canada take advantage of this by sending your dog 
‘Ss World's Largest Breeders of High-Clase English Springer Spaniels at once. Grounds unlimited. 

gs ; PAUL OTTO Lonoke, Ark. 














































A WORKING COCKERS be Prag enone Yard 
d We have a few well broken Cockers for upland Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
' shooting—one or two second season dogs and some assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7°x14’x5’ 
1¢e younger ones broken this year in both dogs and high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
d, — pone a Poughkeepsie 1850. No dogs F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y¥. on receipt of 
sent on approval. 
“f ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
al Poughkeepsie New York ° 
iy. 
4- 
GERMAN SHORTHAIRED 
a POINTERS 
to The best, all-around, gun dogs ever produced. Stanch 
pointers. Wonderful retrievers. Perfect on all upland 
It game birds. Superb duck dogg. Affertionste. intelli- 
ry gent companions. 80 choice puppies. Imported breeding. 
his DR. CHARLES THORNTON ¢ 
Missoula Montana is S ua, > 
ept * . by Ns 
: ae x 
m 
ier IRISH WATER SPANIELS|| Always Keen to Scent 
gal Three! Months old Never sluggish—always active, anxious, ready 
1ad Four! puppies. Ranch raised, for sport—are the dogs nourished on Bennett's 
and Five! all from WORKING STOCK Milk-Bone. 
se Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED gene lose BE BENNETTS 
ers Some splendid young dogs seven months to one | MILK: BONE 
1e . . year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING | ¥.1. BENNETT BISCUIT CO. 
oe " aes “3 free with every puppy. Write for literature. Ase. D & tech S:., Now You 
7 THE LATE R. R. LANGON PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 
The = Langon (left) an expert handler expired sud- TED pocs FOR SALE 
y at the Verbank Trials. Also Col. Robert Gug- 
yom senheim and Percy C. Stoddart, Cornwall, N. Y. EDUCA Pure-Bred Chesapeakes 
hes Dees that are Legge A ootned and pubedied for 
— vunting, retrieving, guarding, u y and companion- . 
man Progress and excellent work done by both ship, Aiso clansy uppies from choice breeding stork a — re nae) et 
2 iat . i. -onsist . @ , te _§ s, U suit. 
and amateur and professional trainers. harriers, foxhounds, coonhounds, pointers, sctters, col: ey ee 
tate _ The first stake run was the Puppy Hee, dhesmeets. BM den. Ss ee me &- DR. A. L. BEVERLY 
yone Stake. The birds lay very close and were received by appointment only. ; LAKEHAVEN FARM 
inds hard to flush; but the puppies, some of LaRUE KENNELS, BOX C, LaRUE, OHIO Arnolds Park lowa 
was them not yet a year old, worked like 
veterans, springing their game to the guns. MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 
e- he winner was the smart youngster], _; a EMEA TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
ym F , { will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every w TING DOG 
y to alcon Hill Sooty, owned and handled by | respect, but will give you expression in my work SHOW AND SHOOTIN s 
“pay . L. Ferguson. Sooty is a splendid hunter | that, will more than please you. Can give you et age Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
pa) and retriever. Second place was won by leading sportsmen throughout the United States Somes, ote. Meee SRS ies aan 
Clari eat oe ~ |as references, also Warner, publisher of |] ranch raised 30 miies north of the town of Islay, 
ex- - 200 eo gy a cage — Field and Stream. Address Alberta. May be seen on game. Dogs as 
. importe upp aan rr described. 
ge am 4 T P PI y y x y JNO. MURGATROYD Better air-mail letters from long distances. 
ntel- : cron. andy 1S one of the best look- TAXIDERMIST S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canade. 
tors. ing bitches imported in years, and has! 128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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37,000 feet showing the taking and 
hunting of practically every kind 
of game fish and furred and feath- 
ered game in North America, from 
brook trout to tarpon and from 


Disciples of the immortal Walton will 
find great enjoyment in the thirtéen 
fishing pictures, showing thrilling bat- 
tles with muskies, tarpon, salmon and 
other great fighters, as well as some 
of the most wonderful fly-casting one 
could ever hope to see. Two of these 


“In the Land of the 
Big Muskies” 
Taking Muskies of enormous size in 
the Lake of the Woods country, On- 
tario. 
Wonderful drawing card 
for your meetings 
A trial will prove that these pictures 
are the greatest means of getting the 
crowd together you can possibly find. 
“Attendance 672; new members 72” 
writes one Protective Association. We 
have hundreds of such testimonials. 





“SHARK?” 


There it is—the flicker of a pointed fin cutting the surface! Your line 
jerks, and you're in for as vicious a fight as you've ever had. It’s a man- 
sized job to play and “land” a big shark; and it carries a thrill that lasts 
a life time. 


All the excitement of the sport, all its suspense, danger and final 
triumph are yours by proxy when you watch the 


<—~, 
Field 
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Motion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing 





SN 
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quail to Kodiak Grizzly. Every foot 
genuine; every foot a “close-up”; 
every reel packed with excitement; 
the most valuable teacher possible 
to have next to actual experience. 


Rare treats for the modern Angler 


pictures, “Bonefish of the Bahamas” 
and “Taking Game Fish in the Florida 
Gulf Stream” are the only motion pic- 
tures ever made, in our knowledge, of 
the taking of bonefish and sailfish. Both 
are very remarkable action pictures, 
with a thrill in almost every foot. 


“Duck Shooting on the 
Manitoba Marshes” 


Canvasback and Mallard shooting, 
with some great retrieving by Spring- 
er Spaniels. 
We offer these pictures to clubs of all 
kinds on terms amounting to free loan. 
Not one cent need be taken from the 
club’s treasury to obtain these films; 
the cost of showing them is negligible. 
Send this coupon NOW 


FietD & STREAM 





If you have a 16mm. 
and fishing pictures 
endless hours of enjoyment 
are best possible beginning: 
Striped Bass 

Bob White 


projector, 
owned outright, 


100 ft 
reels of other subjects $30 


size for home use 
immediately, 400 ft 





a library of hunting 
will afford you 
The following four pictures 


Maryland Turkey 
Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Frectp & Stream pictures reduced to 16mm 
reels, $10 each if ordered 


578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about 
your pictures, terms, etc. 




















defeated some of the cracks on the bench 
Third was taken by Clarion Kennels’ 
Clarion Trudy, also handled by Cameron 
Her ground work was of a high order. 
and her steadiness and retrieving all that 
could be desired. All Trudy needs is a 
little more experience and work to be a 
top-notch performer. 

fter an enjoyable lunch served at the 
Club House, the Non-Winners Stake was 
run. The weather had moderated and the 
showers abated somewhat. The judges 
had a very difficult task in making the 
awards, as all the dogs in the stake did 
splendid work, in fact so good that two 
dogs were awarded equal first, and two 
dogs awarded equal second places. In this 
event Falcon Hill Sooty again rose to 
the occasion and, if anything, ran better 
than he did in the morning. His owner 
handled him with fine judgment. Sooty’s 
excellent work entitled him to divide the 
first place with Trent Valley Fire Pride, 
an imported dog owned by F. B. Close, 
and handled by the late veteran R. R. Lan- 
con. Fire Pride is a very fine shooting dog 
and did everything his handler wished. 
Equal second was awarded to Clarion Ken- 
nels’ Clarion Driver. Driver was aptly 
named; he is the hustling type of spaniel, 
pushing with vim his game out of all forms 
of cover. His retrieving was excellent. Rab 
of Jumping Brook which divided second 
place with Driver, owned and handled 
by F. G. Turner, had an opportunity to 
show his worth. Rab had a bird shot to 
him in a swale; the bird was just winged 
and proved to be a strong runner. Rab 
ordered on to retrieve, went out smartly 
and took the line, bringing his bird back 
alive from quite a distance. This stake 
ended the events for the day. 


HE event of the meet was the Open 

All Age Stake, which was run on 
Saturday morning. The conditions were 
better for hunting : the weather was clear. 
More game was afoot and scenting condi- 
tions were fairly good. There was a nice 
entry for this stake, but several scratches 
reduced the starters to eighteen, among 
them being several all-age winners at pre- 
vious trials. Among these were field trial 
champion Aughrim Flashing, Morewood 
Pat, Banchory Flame, Nithsdale Rab, and 
the English champion, Threeburn Pansy. 
Every dog in this stake except two had 
been in the money at other trials. This was 
quite a formidable array of springers. The 
first series took in the entire morning. 
So good and even was the work that only 
three dogs were omitted from the second 
round. 

In the second series each dog had every 
opportunity to show what he could do, 
the judges being very painstaking in their 
efforts to see all dogs given a test under 
actual, natural hunting conditions. In this 
series, the work of Clarion Driver and 
Morewood Pat was outstanding. More- 
wood Pat, owned and handled by Earl 
Eldridge, had a great opportunity to dem- 
onstrate his brilliance. His course lay 
through an alder run. He hunted his 
ground thoroughly. Upon springing his 
game he was steady as a rock to wing an 
shot. The shot was a long one. The bird 
was only winged and fell in a thicket, 
from which it emerged running like a deer 
to a clump of white birch up on the hill- 
side. Pat, upon being ordered on to re- 
trieve, went out smartly to the fall, and 
took up the line which he followed truly, 
bringing his bird back alive. This was one 
of the longest retrieves at the trials m 
years. 

Clarion Driver handled by Cameron, 
again was all that his name implies. His 
quartering and range were perfect; he 
hunted with the style that is so desired 
but hard to attain. He was working his 
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ground at a grand pace, when he whirled 
and came to a point; his bird flushed im- 
mediately. This was another long shot. 
The bird dropped at a considerable dis- 
tance from the flush. Driver hunted for the 
dead bird with great tenacity. Unfor- 
tunately for Driver the bird fell to the 
leeward of a felled tree. Driver cast in an 
increasing circle but did not go out quite 
far enough. Had he passed the fallen tree 
his excellent nose would have made the 
find. Driver was finally ordered up and 
Horsford Henceforward, owned by 
Frederick Tillinghast of Londonville, 
N. Y., and handled by Ned Humphrey of 
Stockton, N. J., was put down. Hencefor- 
ward tried hard to find, but, like Driver, 
he cast just a little short. After being given 
full opportunity, Henceforward was order- 
ed up. The judges then walked to the fall 
to see if the bird was a runner. The pheas- 
ant, however, was found dead, and brought 
in. Both dogs were ordered on hunting, 
Driver finding a few rabbits which he 
would have loved to chase had Cameron 
not been in the offing. This was quite a 
test for Driver. Henceforward was hunt- 
ing fine; he has an established range which 
he rarely goes beyond; he is a good 
searcher for game and handles it well. 

The third series saw Morewood Pat, 
Clarion Driver, Horsford Henceforward, 
and Threeburn Pansy owned and handled 
by George E. Watson Jr. Threeburn 
Pansy is a light-built black-and-white 
bitch and was one of the busiest little 
workers in the stake. She has a merry 
way of hunting and searching every inch 
of the ground. Her work pushing out a 
rabbit was cleverly done. After the rabbit 
was moved by Pansy, she dropped without 
command, was rock-steady to shot, and 
made a very fast retrieve right up to hand. 
The awards were then made: Morewood 
Pat, Ist., Threeburn Pansy, 2nd., Hors- 
ford Henceforward, 3rd., Clarion Driver 
4th. 

This win made Morewood Pat a Field 
Trial Champion. Incidentally, Pat is the 
first American-bred field trial champion, 
having been bred by Mr. & Mrs. Walton 
Ferguson Jr., of Fishers Island, N. Y. 
Certificates of Merit were awarded to 
Aughrim Flashing, Nithsdale Rab and 
Banchory Flame. 


COCKER SPANIEL TRIALS AT 
CORNWALL, N. Y. 


By Ralph C. Craig 


HE spaniel trials held by the Cocker 

Spaniel Field Trial Club at Cornwall, 
N. Y., on December 6, brought together 
the pick of the cocker and springer span- 
iels in the country. Keen competition and 
splendid individual performances marked 
the trials from early morning until the 
final brace went down at twilight. 

The Open All-Age Cocker Stake was 
won by Battle of Overbrook, owned by 
M. Bruce Hadley, with one of the greatest 
exhibitions of nose and bird work shown 
by any of the dogs at the trials. Battle was 
down in thick cover so his performance 
went practically unnoticed by the gallery, 
which was more impressed by some of the 
spectacular work of the other dogs that 
occurred in the more open cover. The 
judges, however, appreciated the sterling 
work of this red-and-white cocker, and 
placed him first. 

Nigger-Brat of Ware owned by Wm. 
Gladwin and P. C. Stoddart, took second. 
A long retrieve of a heavy cock bird made 
at a gallop brought applause from the gal- 
lery, while his thoroughness in covering 
ground and evident good nose were care- 
fully noted by the judges. 

Third place went to Rowcliffe Guider, 
owned by Mrs. A. R. Moffit. Guider did 


the most spectacular piece of work seen 
at the trials. A long shot on a high flying 
bird brought the pheasant down as a runner 
at a distance of at least 125 yards from the 
gun. After a long cast, Guider came upon 
the bird which ran for another fifty yards 
before caught and brought tenderly to hand. 

Fourth was F. T. Ch. Rowcliffe Gallant, 
a litter brother of Guider, owned by Col. 
Howard Stout Neilson. These two splen- 


Morewood Rough, the consistently successful spaniel 
at field trials. Owner: Mr. & Mrs. Walton Ferguson, 
Jr., Fishers Island, New York 


did field cockers are so close in ability 
that it is always a toss up as to which will 
win on any particular day. At Clinton, 
three weeks before, Gallant just nosed 
out his brother to complete his field trial 
championship, but at Cornwall, Guider 
turned in the better performance. 

The Open All-Age Springer Stake was 
won by Field Trial Champion Aughrim 
Flashing, owned by Mr. and Mrs, Walton 
Ferguson, Jr. This nine-year-old springer 


ran the most consistently excellent series | 


of heats observed at the trials. Her win 
was an exceedingly popular one as it is 
rare for an old dog to win in such fast 
company. Flashing is a great old field dog, 
knows her stuff, and how to do it when 
needed. Down in the first brace of the day, 
she quickly found her bird, was steady to 
flush, found dead quickly and brought the 
game tenderly to hand. In the second 
series she continued her good work to win. 
Her consistent work was hard to fault. 
Second was Falcon Hill Sooty, a puppy 
owned by Henry L. Ferguson. This young- 
ster did a remarkable piece of work on a 
winged bird. He is a splendid example of 
the type of youngsters that they are rear- 
ing at Fishers Island. Much of the interest 
in field-trial springers in this country can 
be credited to the untiring efforts of the 
Fergusons; and it was very appropriate 
that they should win first and second place, 
with dogs which they handled themselves. 


HIRD was Trent Valley Fire Pride, 
owned by F. N. B. Close. Pride cov- 
ered her ground thoroughly and showed re- 
markable bird sense. Harry Cameron con- 
trolled her splendidly by hand signals. She 
was steady to the flush and retrieved well. 
Fourth place was taken by Horsford 
Handicraft, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
George E. Watson, Jr. 

The guns, Capt. Paul A. Curtis and David 
Wagstaff, were in keen but good natured 
rivalry. So excellent was the shooting that 
each had only one opportunity to “wipe 
the other’s eye.” Each occasion was seized 
avidly with accompanying appropriate re- 
marks after the wiping was accomplished. 
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Eighth Edition 
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Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 
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1 year sub. to Firtp ann Stream $2.50) BOTH FOR 
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Sold only with a year’s subscription 
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“Never could feed dog biscuit before.” 
“Keeps them full of pep and muscular.” 
“No need now for remedies.” From nationally 
known kennels and from private individuals un- 
solicited letters, praising ThoroBread, come in 
daily. 

We urge you to test this scientifically balanced 
dog food. Made from choice cereals, good lean 
beef, minerals and vitamins correctly propor- 
tioned to build bone and muscle and improve 
coat. One trial will convince. Clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 
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The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me your 
special large size trial package of 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 
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How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 





Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198 pages 


of practical information simply told and beautifully | * 


bound in cloth. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
FIELD AND STREAM. His other book on training, 
“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. Several editions. This new book | 
is better still! | 
Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 
Horace Lytle spends more time actually in the field 
training dogs than any amateur in America. That’s | 
one reason why he has been able to accomplish such | 
amazing results in handling dogs. No. AUTHORITY 
on Docs Is More Wipvety Reap. | 
Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish | 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 
Senp Two Dottars for a copy at once. . . and 
if you don’t agree it is the greatest gun dog book 
you've ever seen or read, return the book and we 
will refund your money in full. Don’t Wait. . . 
Tue Season Is Here! .. . Do Ir Now. 


Only $2.00 Postpaid 
OR SAVE $1.25 —Send us $3.25 and we'll send 


you copy of book postpaid and enter or extend 
your subscription for | year................ value $4.50 


FIELD & STREAM 
57th & Madison Avenue 


New York 
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valuable dog book. 
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events, Shows and Field Trials all over the world. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 


FIELD TRIAL JUDGING 


amen trials are and have been pro- 
gressing with rapid strides. They are 
inevitably destined to do so in the realm 
of sporting dogs. Practical field competi- 
tions are held with increasing popularity 
for bird dogs, rabbit dogs, coon dogs and 
fox hounds. On too many past occasions 
to make it necessary to repeat them now, 
we have given our reasons for believing 
that the growth of field trials is the health- 
iest indication with which the different 


| breeds of sporting dogs could possibly be 


favored. 

Persons who attend field trials for the 
first time do not always entirely under- 
stand what we are aiming to prove. Those 
who quickly drop out may never learn. 


Two pointers owned by A. F. Wamble of Greenwood, Mississippi, handling birds in 


occasions He must judge what he sees— 
not what he remembers. It is also impor- 
tant for a judge never to lose sight of the 
fact that he is judging performance, not 
breeds. In bird-dog trials, a man who 
naturally favors the setter must not be 
blind to good performance by a pointer, 
and vice versa. He also is judging dogs— 
not handlers. He must be absolutely obliyj- 
ous to the possibility of being swayed ever 
so slightly toward an owner—or against 
one. He must judge his field as the dogs 
perform that day—not as he may think 
some dog might be capable of perform- 
ing on some later occasion. 

In indicating something of what we 
mean, perhaps it might not be amiss to 











the snow. And we really had snow down in Mississippi a year ago 


Those who keep on coming, however, ulti-. 


mately are bound to understand things bet- 
ter and are treated to a new conception of 
performance. Their old local favorites, 
Sport or Shot or Rover, as the case might 
be, may be wonderful dogs—but there is 
no question that public competitions give 
opportunity for a broader vision. 

It is vitally important, however, that 
such competitions be correctly, crisply and 
quickly judged. If judging is correct it 
can be justified; and if it can be justified 
it can be interpreted to the novice. On the 
other hand, judging which cannot be jus- 
tified is the quickest way in the world to 
kill off interest in the potential field-trial 
fan. The writer has the highest respect in 
the world for the intentions of any field- 
trial judge he has ever met. Mere integrity 
of intention, however, does not necessarily 
lead to correctness of interpretation, and 
so it becomes a seriously important thing 
for field-trial clubs to select their judges 
with care. Only men of the widest possible 
practical experience and qualified with un- 
questioned integrity should ever occupy 
the judicial saddles. We must continue to 
develop younger talent. That is admitted. 
The older men of experience cannot carry 
on indefinitely. But as younger talent is 
being tried out and developed, it should 
always be qualified with at least one older 
head representing tried and true expe- 
rience. 

It goes without saying that what might 
be termed judicial temperament must go 
hand in hand with experience, and the 
former is as important as the latter. A 
field-trial judge must always remember 
that he is judging dogs as he sees them per- 
form that day—not as he remembers hav- 
ing seen them perform on some former 


illustrate by some specific examples. Cer- 
tainly a discussion of judging field trials 
must be worth while—for field trials them- 
selves are decidedly worth while and there 
is nothing about them more essential than 
the necessity of proper- judging. 

It is a fact too definitely proven to bea 
matter for debate that the thing to do is 
to select men of experience and then not 
bind these men by too many rules. Field 
trials just naturally don’t lend themselves 
to rule of thumb. The fact that the old 
point system of judging was abandoned 
proves this. The very nature of our pres- 
ent spotting system precludes the injection 
of too many rules without causing entang- 
ling situations. Know your men, and know 
that these men know dogs, and then turn 
your stake over to them to judge it out 
with the fewest rules possible. 


HEN a field-trial club does have any 

definite rules, however, it does not 
come within the scope of the judges to 
change those rules. Competitions must 
run as advertised, and when certain things 
are made known as the conditions under 
which any stake is to be run, there can 
never be any change in such running rules 
except by a unanimous vote in advance of 
all who have entered their dogs under the 
published terms. It is not for the judges, 
but for the entrants, to decide such mat- 
ters, and one dissenting vote is enough to 
require that the advertised terms shall 
govern the running. Yet in spite of this 
very definite fact, the writer attended a 
field trial during the past year at which 
the judges took it upon themselves arbi- 
trarily to change the running rules which 
had previously been advertised in publica- 
tion space, as well as clearly printed on 
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each entry blank. (Editor's Note: It is 
perhaps true that judges represent the best 
source for suggestions as to advisable 
changes in running rules—because judges 
see the practical value, or lack thereof, in 
actual application. Their suggestions for 
change, however, must be acted upon by 
club officials for future benefit—and it is 
not up to any set of judges to do their 
own changing of the rules to fit any oc- 
casion that may arise in a stake which has 
been advertised to run in accordance with 
published terms.) | ; 
The first series in the above-mentioned 
event was to be thirty minutes. It was 
optional with the judges as to how many 
dogs they might call back for a second 
series—but the published terms stated: 
“No dog shall be placed which has not 
run for an hour and a half.” That meant 
that no dog might be placed which had not 
run for at least an hour in the second 
series. The judges at this field trial or- 
dered back four dogs, or two braces, and 
they ran each brace for the allotted hour. 
The two dogs which had stood high at the 
end of thirty minutes did not come through 
as anticipated when called back for the 
second series. One of the three dogs called 
back had never been on birds. (Whether 
or not he should be placed was a matter 
entirely within the option of the judges.) 
After running only four dogs for an hour 
and a half, however, they had either one 
or two alternatives. They might have 
placed these four dogs—there were four 
places in the stake in question—in any 
manner they might determine. One man’s 
opinion may be as good as another’s— 
but it is only the opinion of the judges 
which counts. It wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence which dog was first and which was 
last—the terms of the $take would have 
been complied with had the judges placed 
the four dogs which went the allotted 
time. The other alternative, if they did 
not wish to place all four of the dogs 
which had been called back, would have 
been to continue to call more dogs until 
they might have found a total of four 
which they were willing to place, all four 
of which might have run an hour anda half. 


ET these two judges did neither of 

these things. They called for no more 
running and they dropped entirely two 
of the four dogs which had run the re- 
quired duration. They placed two dogs 
which had only run for thirty minutes 
each. They did this in direct violation of 
the published terms of the stake. We need 
not dwell upon the disaster which always 
follows in the wake of such official hand- 
ling of the competition. Suffice it to say 
that the two dogs dropped had each, at 
the end of thirty minutes, stood higher 
than either of the two ultimately moved 
up to a place over them. There was no as- 
surance that the two eventually placed on 
the basis of thirty-minute heats raight not 
also have eliminated themselves had they 
been called back to run for the required 
length of time. We are supposed to judge 
field trials on what actually transpires— 
not upon anticipation of possibilities. 

On the other hand, while these two dogs 
which were moved up to third and fourth 
positions might have eliminated themselves 
had they been called to run an hour, so 
might at least one of them also have gone 
to the top of the stake instead of being 
moved up merely to third. This dog was 
fully capable of running for an hour in 
such fashion as to earn top position in- 
stead of third, yet the opportunity was 
never granted. A further unfortunate sit- 
uation was the fact that back of the dogs 
which had found birds were at least three 
which had run ground-working heats in 
thirty minutes. This was sufficient to en- 
title them to an opportunity to go the 


route for an hour with a chance at birds. 
Had the running been continued, there was 
every likelihood in the world that at least 
one or two of these dogs might have been 
called for and thus given the chance—to 
which every competitor is rightfully en- 
titled when he pays his entrance fees—to 
earn one of the coveted place positions. 

The object in publishing such comment 
as this is merely to call attention to the 
importance of judging—with a view that 
the splendid sport of field trials may be 
destined to endure and continue to expand 
in the interest they attract. The writer 
personally has the highest respect for most 
field-trial judges he has ever met—but that 
does not mean that we should not seek for 
improvement when situations arise which 
are manifestly not handled in the proper 
manner nor based upon proper interpreta- 
tion of performance. The object of this 
comment is to be constructive rather than 
destructive ; and it is my hope that it will 
be read only from that standpoint. 


UST recently I happened to attend a 

field trial in which the judging was un- 
fortunately wretched—perhaps more 
wretched than any I have ever previouSly 
known. In this trial, the dog which had 
the most bird work, coupled with one of 
the best ground-working heats shown, 
wasn’t even called back into the second 
series, Yet this setter bitch ran one of the 
most attractive and intelligent searching 
heats seen during the entire stake. All of 
her bird work may not have been letter 
perfect, but it was certainly acceptable, 
and her judgment in hunting was vin- 
dicated by making more good finds than 
any other competitor was able to achieve. 
Yet I doubt if those two judges ever had 
much idea of what this bitch was doing. 
At one time both of them together were 
watching a false point as made by the 
other dog. The handler of the little bitch 
which was running so well was forced to 
call back to the judges and ask if one of 
them might not please ride up and give 
some attention to the heat his entry was 
producing. When there are two judges to 
follow two dogs, one judge should be with 
each dog. Never should a handler be left 
alone under any circumstances whatso- 
ever, so long as the dog is on the course. 

It so happened that in this same heat, 
one of the judges was dissatisfied with 
something the field marshal had done, and 
he spent all of his time thinking about the 
field marshal rather than the job of judg- 
ing dogs in competition. Such a situation 
is most unfortunate for the best interests 
of field trials and particularly so when it 
results in an entry which should have been 
well at the top of the stake being elimin- 
ated entirely from second-series consid- 
eration. 

During this same trial the judges an- 
nounced to one handler that they wanted 
to see his dog again and instructed him 
to have the entry available at a certain 
point. Yet the stake was not yet over when 
these instructions were given and there 
remained two braces still to be run. The 
instructions to this handler were given in 
the presence of the entire gallery and it 
created a bad impression. Second-series 
dogs should never be called for until all 
first-series dogs have been run. Judges 
never have any assurance that second- 
series dogs will be needed when they still 
have two braces to look at before they 
can come to any conclusion. The only pos- 
sible exception to this is in the case of 
only a few dogs remaining to run on a 
following day, and in that event the judges 
may, with perfect impunity, announce the 
night before that they wish certain dogs 
ordered out to the grounds to be available 
the next day as second-series possibilities. 
Such announcement is never to be given 
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This great pair of field dogs, 
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Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 


“ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING” 


and 
“ALL SETTERS 
and Their TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 
All Spaniels and Their Training is an 


unusually interesting and practical book on 
the origin and histories of all spaniels, their 
hunting and show characteristics and points. 
It is profusely illustrated. Now in its 2nd 
Edition 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 
authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non-sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


All Setters and Their Training is an 
equally fine book. Four hundred years’ his- 
tory and developments of the world’s great- 
est gun dogs. A scholarly yet sporting de- 
scription of the Setters as sporting and show 
dogs of the English, Llewellin, Irish and 
Gordon setter breeds. Magnificently illus- 
trated with gems of old shooting and other 
pictures from the author’s famous collection. 
The world of setters before your eyes! 

Training the Setter and the Spaniel as 
shooting dogs is simply and concisely de- 
scribed by a thoroughly practical man who 
breaks his own gun dogs. His methods shail 
make your bird dog love and not fear you. 
Bear in mind that Mr. Lloyd, the author, has 
judged at many of the leading shows in 
Europe, the United States, Canada, Austra- 
lia, South Africa and New Zealand. ALL 
SETTERS provides education for the no- 
vice and delightful reading for the sports- 
man at home and abroad. 

These books constitute complete, instruc- 
tive treatises on the day-to-day methods 
of training your spaniel or setter puppy 
or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds 
to retrieve. Spare a few minutes of your 
day’s time and rejoice in the ownership of 
a perfect gun dog and incomparable com- 
panion. 

If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new books become his or her life- 
long treasure. They will be the amateur 
trainer’s standby and his agreeable mentor. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year's sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50) a4, 
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PE ecsisccrctssssnnceniorscanctncnincaaciahe A ae 
34.50 $3.25 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 Both 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR 
TRAINING 
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as calling for a definite second series, how- 
ever, in advance of completion of the or- 
iginal running of the stake. The dogs are 
simply ordered out to be available and this 
is in no sense necessarily an assurance 
that they will be called to run. That will 
all depend upon what the other dogs may 
do in their first series. At the trial in ques- 
tion, there was no occasion for one judge 
to announce in the way that he did, in 
advance of completion of the stake, that he 
wanted to see a certain dog at a certain 
time as a definite second-series contender. 

Another fact in judging field trials is 


leads to proving either too little—or noth. 
ing at all. The judges, whose recent work 
caused so much criticism, called back into 
the second series a dog which had no busi. 
ness whatever to be given a second oppor. 
tunity. His first heat did not justify 
further consideration. To prove this I 
might say that I handled this dog myself 
and I know. When asked afterwards why 
they had called this dog back, the reason 
given was that they wanted to furnish a 
brace mate for the other dog. That is q 
mighty poor reason—especially when there 
were several other dogs in the stake con. 











Many hunters are sceptical of the chances of finding gamg in the snow. Here's a 
good pointer proving that it can be done 


that a man who really knows dogs and 
who has the analytical temperament to 
analyze and decide upon performance 
properly does not need to rerun a heat 
theoretically with pencil and paper. Field- 
trial decisions should always be crisp and 
quick, and there is never any justification 
whatever for delay or uncertainty. You 
see what you see and you should know 
what you know, and dreaming over it at 
night won’t help matters any. The minute 
a first series is run, judges should imme- 
diately be able either to render their ver- 
dict then and there, or know definitely 
without question or quibble that they want 
to see certain dogs again, and they should 
know which dogs those are. Yet the judges 
at the recent trial in question announced 
after they had run five dogs a second time 
that they were not prepared to render 
their decision that evening and would wait 
until the next day to announce it. That 
always looks bad, and there are at every 
field trial too many men who are as sure 
of their ground as the judges themselves, 
for such manifest uncertainty on the part 
of the judges. The decisions in this par- 
ticular trial looked doubly bad when the 
next day the winner as announced proved 
to be the pointer which one judge had 
definitely ordered back before he had seen 
all of the dogs run their first series heats. 
This was especially unfortunate for the 
good of field trials when it was manifest 
to almost everyone present that a certain 
setter had defeated this pointer every inch 
of the way. 

The trouble about it all is that when 
judges start to go wrong there seems to 
be no stopping them. If a stake isn’t judged 
properly it drags in entanglements almost 
beyond belief. It is well known by the best 
judges in field trials that there is always 
a time to stop. That time is when it has 
been proven that the winners have demon- 
strated their right to the places they have 
earned. Trying to prove too much often 


siderably more entitled to be such a brace 
mate than the one so called. 

A brace mate in such circumstances, if 
one is desired by the handler, should be 
furnished by a dog not in competition. To 
call a dog back merely for a brace mate 
for another dog and let that dog run as 
such brace mate in competition is wrong. 
Yet in the present instance the little setter 
called back made good in that second 
series. He upset things by running a very 
splendid heat and by making one of the 
best finds in the stake which was per- 
fectly handled. His work in that second 
series could not be ignored even by those 
judges, and thus they ended by giving him 
a divided third. The point is this: He per- 
haps earned even a higher place than that 
if he had any right to run again as a com- 
petitor. But he did not—his first series 
performance did not justify a second op- 
portunity. Given an opportunity that he 
did not deserve, he made the most of it 
and went into the awards over dogs which 
had beaten him in their initial perform- 
ances and which were not given further 
consideration. 


IELD trials have been increasing in 

numbers for many years, in both atten- 
dance and interest. The past few seasons 
have seen a greater impetus given this 
sport than ever before. This is well and 
there is no question that it is destined to 
continue. I doubt if there can be a more 
fascinating sport than field trials for bird 
dogs or hounds. But in order that this con- 
dition may continue and even improve, It 
is of the utmost importance that these com- 
petitions be carefully judged by men of 
discerning talents, of natural judicial tem- 
perament, and who know dogs so that 
they may interpret performances correctly. 
Toward that end it is vital that field-trial 
clubs should exercise the greatest care m 
the selection of these important officials. 

(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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WINTERING THE WILD 
DUCKS 


T is not too late now to buy breeding 

stock for next season but you should 

get it as soon as possible. Mallards 

should be purchased no later than 
February Ist for best results. It is impor- 
tant that the birds be completely at home 
on your place before the laying season 
starts. The first eggs are produced soon 
after the snow disappears. This means that 
the breeding season would begin earlier in 
the South than in the New England States. 
The climate of southern Maine, for in- 
stance, brings along the first mallard 
eggs about the first or middle of March. 

Of course, you will 
have attended to the 
matter of Federal and 
state licenses, if your 
birds come under the 
regulations. 

The pens should be 
ready for the birds when 
they reach your place. 
Nearly all waterfowl 
sold by dealers are pin- 
ioned before shipment. 
Being thus unable to fly, 
makes them easy to con- 
fine within a three-foot 
fence. A quickly con- 
structed and economical 
pen is made from four- 
foot, one-inch-mesh wire 
netting set on _ posts 
forty-two inches high 
with the extra six inches 
of wire bent- outward at 
the bottom and secured 
with rocks. Wing-clipped 
birds can also be kept 
in such an enclosure but 
they must be watched to 
see that their primary feathers are not 
growing out sufficiently to enable them to 
fly. 

It seems to me that full-flight wild ducks 
breed more prolifically and that their eggs 
are higher in fertility than pinioned speci- 
mens; wing-clipped birds produce but 
slightly less than the full-winged stock. 
However, the quantity of data I have avail- 
able is insufficient to form a definite opinion 
on the matter. I would welcome notes on 
this from readers. 

Wild ducks winter well in a hen-house 
or other weather-proof place if it is dry 
and free from drafts. However, it is far 
better to have them outdoors. In any event 
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ited by Horace MITCHELL 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











don’t confine them with upland birds or 
put pugnacious species in the same pen. 
You will almost certainly have birds killed 
if you do. Pheasants, as well as domestic 
hens, will torment even such large ducks as 
mallards and are extremely likely to kill 
woed ducks and teal. 

Of course, this advice to keep waterfowl 
outdoors does not apply to the less hardy 





Pe - 


The waterfowl fence showing stones laid along the “skirt” 


planted on the outside 


species on Northern farms. The gadwall 
and blue-winged teal are usually considered 
to be unable to withstand hard winters 
without extra protection. Some authorities 
even advise artificial heat. The source of 
warmth may be no more than an old brood- 
er stove—just enough to keep the atmos- 
phere above freezing. Such equipment, 
however, need not be considered by the 
novice at duck breeding. 

Heaps of brush, preferably evergreen 
boughs, or sloping shelters of boards, are 
enough protection from the weather for 
the hardy stock. Underneath these there 
should be a thick layer of dead leaves, old 
hay or dead weeds, so that the water may 





drain away and not remain to freeze the 
birds to the ground when they bed for the 
night under the brush piles. They will come 
from the pond wet and unless this moisture 
can escape from the surface upon which 
they spend the night, there likely will be 
trouble from frozen feet. 

Occasionally the ducks spend the night 
on the pond swimming around with one 
foot while they sleep and by moving in a 
circle, manage to keep the water open. 
They cannot be depended upon to do this, 
however. 

Although water for swimming is abso- 
lutely essential during the breeding season, 
it is possible to winter the stock away from 
a pond if that would make it easier and 
cheaper to care for them. However, plenty 
of water for drinking 
must be provided. 

Since mallards begin 
laying so far ahead of 
other game birds in cap- 
tivity, it is best to have 
a swimming place ready 
for them, even if they 
are not admitted to it un- 
til the snow has gone. 
The simplest pool is a 
hole in the ground about 
two feet deep and six 
feet square. Line the 
sides with stones to pre- 
vent the ducks from top- 
pling in. Also, the birds 
will “root” into the damp 
soft earth wherever they 
can reach it and the pond 
will soon be ruined un- 
less it is so protected. 


N the absence of any 

pond and with the 
ground frozen so that 
construction of one like 
that just described is im- 
possible, a wash tub is the next best ar- 
rangement. This can be set on top of the 
ground and runways up to it made so that 
the ducks can ascend for their bathing. A 
hose will fill it and flush it clean once or 
twice a week. The tub can be tipped over 
at night to forestall its bursting by being 
frozen. The making of a better pool can 
be deferred until it can be accomplished 
with less trouble. 

The winter feed for wild ducks is simple 
and inexpensive. Wheat is the best food 
for them and just now this grain is cheaper 
than it has been for years. Cracked corn 
is also good. It does not appear to have any 
harmful effects on wild ducks and can be 
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Natural Foods for Wild Life 


No matter how attractive your woods and waters may 
be, you need food to attract and hold fish and game. 
99 varieties food bearing plants, trees, shrubs to at- 
tract wild ducks, geese, fish, bob white, ruffed grouse. 
prairie chickens, pheasants, song birds, muskrats, etc. 
35 years’ successful experience. 
Write now for our free catalog and suggestions on how 
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to develop your own feeding 








TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
364 D B'k. Oshk 
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ORDER YOUR SUPPLY OF 
MONTCALM RINGNECKS NOW 


Ringnecks of the Montcalm strain are superior 
birds. They are thick set, strong in flight, hardy, 
withstanding rigorous winters. They will stay with- 
in reasonable bounds if provided with regular 
food supply and cover. 

These birds, developed at Montcalm Game Farm, 
excel in brilliant color, are prolific layers and will 
add materially to the attractiveness of your estate 
or shooting preserve. | 

We are in a position to supply you with a trio 
or five hundred, at reasonable prices. Safe delivery 
and fair dealing guaranteed. Write us today. 





MONTCALM GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box N 





Phoenixville, Pennsylvania oAeues; PHEASANT FARM 
Prestwood”’ Great Missenden, England 


The Premier Game Farm of 
Europe. Est. 24 years. 









Over 12,000 Stock 
Pheasants, all 
breeds. Pheasant 
Eggs April to July. 
Hungarian Part- 
ridges. Fancy Pheasants. Write or 
cable for quotations and lists. 


GAXBIED 
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-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 
All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 





PHEASANTS 


From healthy, unrelated stock, hand-reared: 
200 Ringneck Pheasants, 4 pair Japanese 
Versicolor, 3 pair 1930 hatched Amhersts. 
Prices on request. 

Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm 


John Eckert, Prop. 
East Moriches, L. I. New York 





Eyed Eggs in Season 























Standard Prices 


Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 























English Ringneck, Mongolian, 
Blackneck, Melanistic Mutant, 
Silver, Golden, Lady Am- 
herst, Reeves and Japa- 
nese Versicolor Pheasants. Selected stock for 
breeding or liberation. Live arrival guar- 
anteed. Eggs of the stock for Spring ship- 
ment. Illustrated and descriptive literature free. 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY 
Box 2, Telford, Pa. 



















) PR equabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 1 month. 
i No mizing feed, no night labor, no young to tend. Sell for 
. Genito dhihes prices. Send two-cent stamp for postage on 

latest free 48-p. book how to breed and profit by new fast 











‘% PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
. “M. 3 504 H St., Melrose, Massachusetts 
Gh * pees Satie ts 


plies. Reference, any bank. We ship stock everywhere on three 


a 
months’ trial, insuring satisfaction. 








MUSKRATS 


FOR SALE in any quantity, the Famous Ontario 
Muskrats. They make the finest grade of Hudson Seal. 


We are booking orders now for fall delivery. 
Write us for quotations. 


BIG CREEK MUSKRAT FARMS, Limited 
612-14-16-18 Lister Block 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 














Bob White Quail 


February March April 
DR. FRANK KENT 


Importer since 1915. Nota dissatisfied customer. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 



















Decoys—Callers, Trained Birds 
Shot over often 1928-29-30 

Wild Mallard $5.00 pair. $2.50-12 eggs rate. English 

Callers, 1928-29-30—$10.00, $8.00, $7.00 pair. $4.00- 

12 eggs. Black Mallard $10.00 pair, $6.00-12 eggs. 

Belgian Callers $15.00 pair, $6.00-12 eggs. 

Duck book 25c, Goose Booklet 25¢. Old trained Can- 
ada geese, Chinese geese, Woodducks & other duck’, 
Geese & Drakes. All Pure Bred Stock. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. BREMAN CO., Danville, til. 














PHEASANTS 


Full winged pheasants for liberation, or se- 
lected breeders, $3.50 to $4.50 each, depend- 
ing on size and date of shipment. No brailed 
birds. Satisfaction and live arrival guaran- 
teed. We will trade 300 selected hens for 
450 cocks, full winged. 
DERBY GAME FARM 
Box 4 Pittstown, New Jersey 




























FREE 
COPY, 


An unusual magazine filled with 
up-to-the-minute fur farming 
news. Contains lessons, helpful 
hints and valuable suggestions 


ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
sues and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 


Silver Fox News, F., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 








Send fora 

of ournew Year- 

book, the offici pentication 

17S sete ceunlly printed end Si: 
e ini us 

Tite on fur farming:how to build 

























WEATHERLY FARMS 


306 Weatherly Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Offers: Chinese pheasants. Known as “‘Ore- 
gon pheasant’. Best strain known. Also 
Mongolias and other breeds. Eggs in season. 
Order early. Big money and much pleasure 
in this business. We help you. 











for a fur farmer and those plan- | 
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that is lower than that on corn in one-hyn- 
dred-pound lots. 

Experienced gamekeepers say that the 
birds require a more varied ration. Perhaps 
closer investigation will prove this to he 
true but for all practical purposes, corn or 
wheat fed twice a day appears to keep the 
birds in splendid condition. 

Grit must be available to them always 
Green food is relished and will do them 
good. Give them all they will eat of it, 
Apples, turnips, the unspoiled hearts of 
lettuce and cabbage are all very fine. The 
first two should be chopped or mashed a 
little before they are fed. Hitting each 
apple a blow with a hammer is an efficient 
and quick method. A mechanical root cut- 
ter, such as is sold by poultry-supply 
houses, comes in very handy for this work. 
Some breeders simply throw this green on 
the ground inside of the pen, but I think 
the best means of feeding it is in coarse- 
mesh bags that can be made from old fish 
netting. Suspend these from the limb of a 
tree so that the birds can reach the food 
by stretching their necks a trifle. The 
swinging bag will give them some exercise. 


EEP your eye onthe wing-clipped birds 

while they are in the open pens so that 
their primaries may not grow unnoticed by 
you and allow them to fly away. Mallards 
that were raised in captivity may not stray 
very far but other species are very likely 
to make good their escape as soon as they 
can scale the fence. It usually takes about 
a month for the new feathers to grow. 

The manner of distributing the grain to 
the birds deserves some consideration. The 
most general method is to throw it on the 
ground, tramping down the snow or shoyel- 
ling a space clear. This, however, is not the 
best way. The uneaten kernels attract rats 
and mice or the grain becomes wet and 
mouldy. Such grain is the worst thing in 
| the world to feed to game birds, with the 
exception of genuine poison. Spoiled food 
is very likely to kill them or throw them 
so out of condition that they will be worth- 
less for the coming breeding season. 

It is better to put the wheat or corn in 
troughs. Then all that remains uneaten 
can be taken away. Mash should always be 
fed in troughs with fairly high sides to 
prevent waste. The best brand of com- 
mercial poultry “dry mash” or laying ra- 
tion should be given the ducks once or 
twice a week throughout the winter. Add 
to it 25 per cent of beef or meat scrap and 
then water until the mixture is holding to- 
gether well. Ducks delight in more sloppy 
food than that recommended for upland 
birds. A handful of sand to each peck of 
mash may also be added to aid digestion. 

It is an easy matter to winter most of 
the hardy wild ducks. Coddling does not 
make for hardier birds and better offspring 
the following season. 

In an early issue I will tell you more 
about wild ducks, with some suggestions 
as to their use for beautifying the grounds 
of country places. Many species come 
under the classifications of both game 
birds and ornamental waterfowl. 


LOW PRICES 


| HE commercial game-breeder, who 





neither applies common sense nor the 
teachings of other industries to his individ- 
ual enterprise, is worried right now. Es- 
pecially do new-comers to the work view 
| with trepidation the lowering of prices of 
| birds advertised in this Department. The 
| fact is impressed upon them that first- 
| class stock of many species is lower than 
it was for the fall of 1929. They tremble 
in alarm, they swear there is no profit in 
| raising game birds. Those who have not 
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et purchased stock, shy away from found- | == 
ing their enterprises as a horse Jumps — 
sidewise from a rotten log. And in this 7 ° 
case, at least, the human mind is startled 
by no more offensive a thing than a rotten On 1ve C ing 
log. | ts 
It is untrue that a drop in prices means deo tan Gite ec ene aida i 
. atl ay je prices. saving on al 
a ons of no — a wire netting orders, Prompt delivery In all sizes from 
untrue! it 1s no e price tat make large stocks at Clinton or Worcester, Mass.; Chicago; San 
profits. A Francisco and Los Angeles, California; Seattle and Min- 
Some breeders I know could sell ring- neapolis. Write for prices and generous discounts. Find 
necks at ten dollars each and still lose out about the new low cest steel construction for bird 
money on their investment. Too expen- and animal enclosures. Deal with Crown and buy more 
sive methods of management cause that. for your money. 
/ The alert game farmer could sell his Send today for latest Crown cata- Thic Business Established 1878 
| birds for a good deal less than they are log—e post card will bring it. 4) 
: bringing now and still make money. Such Crown Iron Works Company 
: men, women, boys and girls are the ones | [Lee CPE —— 1150 Tyler St. N. E. Minn 
who will succeed in the long run. Ths | —_—_— — y . E., Minneapolis, ) 
current lack of buying by the public has ee Wild 
and still is weeding out the soft-backed, T F ild gray 
careless operators of all sorts of concerns. ARNEDGE OXES mallard 
: The worker with Jow running costs is i ESTABLISHED 191 osm 
as secure 5 rer. ; ° e e 
while the others stagger and ultimately The Prize Winning Ranch > pas 
‘ fall. Every fox sold is bred ay deliv- 
" Get your expenses down. Make every by Prize Winners ery @ $20.- 
move count. Cut the time it takes you to airs of Prize Win 00 per 100, 
‘ feed your stock. Reduce the cost of trans- 40 Pair: inners black and 
ve ¢ ¢ ; Taken on my place gray En- 
portation from the farm to the railroad ¢ y glish caller 
station or other shipping point. eggs @ $25.00 per 100, also Canada geese, 
S Even though your stock may be moving Brant and call ducks for sale. Prices on Appli- 
t slowly in its regular channels, stimulate i = 
y your turn-over by taking on new markets. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
s If your state license permits it, you have The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
y an opportunity to sell the birds you have Catalogue SABATTIS. N. Y. THOS. J. REED Chincoteague, Va. 
y raised to hotels and restaurants for eat- ~ 
y ing. Markets will take them. Sportsmen 
it should be told that if they can find no ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS. 
pheasants in the fields where shooting UPLAND GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 
0 them is legal, they can have all the birds Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands 
e re 3 f where only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance 
they want on your farm. wif me or Beh te, your favorite busting or Sshing qrounds, ty siamting wae Rice. 
e imi i ioni vil x tat d 30 other Attract Nat n free 
i. Eliminate waste in the functioning of illustrated book. It tells what, when, “where ad bow to “plant a permanent feeding 
your game farm, find new markets for ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 
ie stock, and if you are thinking about start- WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES BOX 331-A OSHKOSH, WIS. 
ts ing a game farm, by all means get your Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
id birds now. Right now! Prices are lower 
In than in the spring when there is an in- 
ne creased demand and a small amount of WANTED Wild 
rd stock is available. An experienced animal breeder and game 
m keeper, one who has a thorough knowledge bbi 
h- = = vg Pm propagating of game a its 
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. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS aviary purposes. Apply by letter only to JACKS AND 
in 
= i Gees — 509 Madison 
A FREE SERVICE venue, New Yor ty. 
be COTTONTAILS 
to Game-Breepinc Epttor: 
n- ould you please tell me what you charge to BOB WHITE QUAIL Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
a give advice on the breeding of game-birds? America’s Largest Producer — Place Prag = ey orders now which can be 
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of stamp get through to you if mailed in the United Bring the ducks to your place with my Wild 
10t States, your letter to me should include an Inter- FOR SALE Celery, Widgeon Grass and Sago Pond Weed 
ng national Postal Reply Coupon, obtainable at most Selected Stock—Satisfaction Guaranteed. —the three best foods. 
post-offices throughout the world.) Eggs and Stocking Birds in Season. Am making plans now to personally visit 
ve Game-Breepinc Eprrtor. jrite for prices. duck yore next spring. 
TIOGA PHEASANTRY Sat pata A Bb ocr ge 
mns ADVERTISING GAME Newark Valley New York R.D. ROBERTS — Waterlily P. 0., N. C. 
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Ques. Are there wild muskoxen or wild 
buffalo in Alaska? 

Ans. Prior to the year 1800, muskoxen 
existed in great numbers in Alaska but 
they have been extinct there for many 
years. Pursuant to a $40,000 appropriation 
by the last session of Congress, an order 
has been placed for a herd of 30 of these 
animals to be obtained in Greenland, and 
introduced into Alaska. Twenty-three buf- 
falo were shipped to Alaska from the 
National Bison Range, Montana, in June, 
1928, and 19 of them were liberated. Latest 
reports indicate that this herd is doing 
well in the wild state. 


Ques. (1). Does a honey bee die after 
it has stung a person. If not, are there any 
other effects? (2). Is it legal at all times 
to shoot English sparrows and starlings? 

Ans. (1). A honey bee dies after it has 
used its sting. 
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1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add te your knowledge. 


Birds, published by the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C., both 
have good sets of plates, though each rep- 
resents about the same number of species. 
Plates from the Birds of New York may 
be obtained separately for a nominal cost 
from the New York State Museum, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Ques. Quite a bit of discussion has 
arisen among some of my friends with re- 
gard to the reason why most of the old- 
time bridges across streams and rivers 
were covered. Many of these old covered 
bridges can still be found in this section. 
Can you advise why the bridges were cov- 
ered, if this comes within the province of 
your Department? 

Ans. Bridges were covered in order to 
drain off water that, otherwise, would 
sink beneath the floor boards and on tim- 








pear very conspicuous on the tail of a 
young one (especially in a soft condition), 
and the markings of the young might eas- 
ily be mistaken for those of a rattlesnake. 
Rattlesnakes, as well as copperheads, cot- 
tonmouth moccasins, garter snakes, and 
all the water snakes, give birth to living 
young. 


Ques. What would be your opinion as 
to catnip and catnip oil as a scent for 
lynx? 


Ans. Some trappers claim that this is 
an excellent scent for the lynx. Domestic 
cats, as you know, are particularly sus- 
ceptible to the odor of the plant. Gov- 
ernment trappers consider stale fish oil, 
with or without a variety of other animal 
matter added, as one of the very best 
scents for many carnivorous animals such 
as the lynx, wolf and mountain lion. 


Ques. Is it 





(2). There is 
no state or 
Federal law 
which _ places 
the English 
sparrow or 
starling on the 
protected bird 


list. 
Ques. Just 
what type of 


snails are those 
which are used 
for food in 
France? 

Ans. This 
question really 
requires too 
extended a de- 
scription. It is 
recommended 
that the cor- 
respondent re- 
quest the Uni- 
ted States Bu- 
reau of Fish- 
eries, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 
to forward 


% # 
na 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





ACCORDING to a United Press dispatch from Scott City, Kansas, a rattlesnake 
attacked Mr. H. Winnings while he was piloting his plane 4,500 feet in the air. 
Before Winnings was able to grab the snake and fling it overboard, it had bitten 
him in both a hand and an arm. 

It is believed that the snake must have crawled into the cockpit while the plane 
was still standing in the hangar. 


unusual to en- 
counter a dia- 
mond-back rat- 
tlesnake in a 
lake? I found 
one swimming 
across a large 
fresh. - water 
lake near San 
Diego, Cali- 

te fornia, and 

Oe wondered 
ve whether rattle- 
snakes com- 
monly cross 
water? 

Ans. Many 
species of rat- 
tlesnakes have 
been observed 
swimming 
across lakes 
and streams. 


Ques. 1 
would appre- 
ciate a bit of 
advice on the 
stride to use 








him mime- * 
ographed leaf- 
let I-31 which is entitled, Edible Snails. 


Ques. What are the Indian names in 
Iroquois for the beaver, grissly bear, 
muskrat and moose? 

Ans. In Seneca Iroquois (without 
hatch-marks for pronunciation), the 
names are: beaver, Naganya gon; grizzly 
bear, Nyagwai he; muskrat, Djinudaga; 
and moose, Oyen dani. 


Ques. | have been working on duck de- 
coys during the fall, and would appreciate 
information as to where I may obtain col- 
ored plates of the various species of ducks, 
so that I may be governed by them in 
painting the decoys. 


Ans. Colored plates of ducks may be 
found in Phillips’ Natural History of 
Ducks, in which work most of the com- 
mon species are illustrated. Birds of New 
York (Eaton), published by State Mu- 
seum, Albany, N. Y., and the Book of 


bers of the bridge, dampen them and cause 
rot. Timber was fairly cheap in early days, 
so that a bridge covering was much cheap- 
er when compared to the shortened life 
of the bridge without such a covering. 


Ques. Last summer, while fishing in the 
West, we found eight snake eggs buried 
about a foot under ground. Upon cutting 
one open, a small snake was found therein. 
As this snake had a small button on the 
end of its tail, we figured that they must 
be rattlesnake eggs, as the eggs were 
found in rattler country. These eggs were 
white and had an outer skin which peeled 
off. Can you advise whether the snake 
eggs we found were those of rattlers, as 
the young ones certainly showed the same 
sort of markings? 


Ans. The chances are that the eggs you 
found were those of the non-venemous bull 
snake. There is a horny end to an adult 
bull-snake’s tail that would probably ap- 


when snow- 
shoeing, as I 
have never used these contrivances, but 
expect to do so this winter? 

Ans. In ordinary walking, the heel is 
only slightly raised and, at one point in 
the step, is much lower than the toe. In 
the snowshoe stride, on the other hand, 
the heel is raised first, and with it still 
elevated above the height of the toe, the 
whole leg is lifted upward and thrown for- 
ward, and the heel comes down to the toe 
again only after the shoe has been planted 
at the end of the step. 


Ques. Why are there so many albino 
deer in Pennsylvania? 

Ans. It is claimed that albino deer fall 
prey to natural enemies much more read- 
ily than normally colored animals by rea- 
son of their white coloration. In any loca- 
tions, such as Pennsylvania, where deer 
have practically no natural enemies, albin- 
istic strains might easily continue and 
increase over an extended peric | of time. 























18 Pictures 
Free With a Subscription 


| agreeing pag in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—18 prints, show- 
ing 37 species—the finest collection of pictures of 
American game birds we have ever seen. { This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to pre- 
sent them accurately, but only to show their 
nature. {/ They are genuinely beautiful, true works 
of art. { They measure 13 x 14/2 inches, an ideal 
size for the walls of home, office or club. § Each 
picture has on its back a description of the game 
bird it portrays written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 
© 
Bield # 
Streana 
America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FOR ONLY $5.00° 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 


Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 
*Add $1, if in Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you've 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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“CLEAR EVIDENCE’ 


Says 


L. J. HOROWITZ 


Chairman of the Board 
Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc. 


Builders of the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, the Woolworth Building, the Para- 
mount Building, the Equitable Building, 
New York; the General Motors Building 
in Detroit; the Palmer House in Chicago, 


**When modern enterprise joins 
hands with sure-footed experi- 
ence, success becomes a cer. 
tainty. The fusion of these two 
important factors has given 
Thompson-Starrett over a billion 
dollars worth of activity in thirty 
years. It is interesting to note the 
application of this same prin 
ciple in your business. Its clear 
evidence is your use of the Ultra 
Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ of 
the LUCKY STRIKE tobaccos.” 


—_ 4 


Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows — that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the 
Ultra Violet Ray. LUCKY STRIKE — the finest cigarette you 
ever smoked, made of the finest tobaccos — the Cream 
of the Crop— THEN— “IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows 
that heat purifies and so TOASTING removes harmful 
irritants that cause throat irritation and coughing. No 
wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES to be 
less irritating! 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, The American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. L. J. Horowitz to review the reports 
of the distinguished men who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The statement of Mr. Horowitz appears on this page. 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mites 





